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Preface 


THE purRpPOsE of this volume is to show what the allegor- 
ical and mythological characters in Jonson’s masques and 
entertainments looked like, in order to aid those who wish 
to understand his art and that of his age. Much has already 
been done by the editors of Inigo Jones’s Designs, by Mr. 
Nicoll in his Stwart Masques, and by others whose works 
are listed in Bibliography II, but it is possible to indicate 
the attributes of more of the persons and to suggest their 
meaning to author and audience. Full explanation of that 
meaning could be given only in a treatise on allegory and 
mythology in the works of art to be seen in England in 
Jonson’s day. Would that we could see the allegorical 
statues once on Temple Bar of which Truewit speaks in 
The Silent Woman! In English churches many allegorical 
statues familiar to the poet’s contemporaries are still in 
place;* perhaps some day a lover of Jonson will trace his 
footsteps and photograph the works of allegorical art that 
he beheld. But whatever may come later, the books, espe- 
cially the picture books, that the masque-writer and his 
audience used will always supply much about the nature of 
the spectacular entertainments to which Ben contributed 
the soul. Hence I have quoted many descriptions and re- 
produced many pictures familiar to him. 


For allegorical statues erected before Jonson’s death, see J. G. 
Mann, English Church Monuments, 1536-1625, p. 16; Katharine A. 
Esdaile, English Monumental Sculpture since the Renaissance, pp. 26, 
59, 125, and “The Interaction of English and Low Country Sculpture 
in the 16th Century,” pp. 82, 87. Many others may be added, such as 
those at Bovey Tracy, Devon. 
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Many of the illustrations should be of use to students 
of the graphic arts. There are sixteen from Cartari’s Imagini 
dei dei degli antichi, and twenty from the Iconologia of 
Cesare Ripa, guide to allegory in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Since Jonson is often called a learned poet, his methods 
in the use of books are important to a student of his art. 
Something on this subject appears in the Bibliography and 
the Appendix, and more can be found through the Index. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to the Research Coun- 
cil of Duke University, the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale 
of Florence, the Biblioteca Comunale of Siena, the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, the New York Public Library, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer, Miss Ten- 
ison, author of Elizabethan England, Mr. H. C. Marrilier, 
Professors Don Cameron Allen, Albert Baugh, Merritt Y. 
Hughes, Ernest W. Talbert, Edgar Wind, and Edna Trip- 
lett Coder, Dr. Freda Townsend, Mr. Ralph Nash, and Miss 
Mary Olive Thomas. 
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The SYMBOLIC PERSONS 
IN 


The MASQuES of BEN JONSON 





Introduction 


Drummond of Hawthornden tells that Ben Jonson had 
his own impresa, “a Compass with one foot in Center, the 
other Broken, the word. Deest quod duceret orbem.” 
Because of his guest’s interest in symbolism, Drummond 
wrote for him an account of a bedcover ornamented with 
imprese wrought by Mary Queen of Scots during her cap- 
tivity. The reader of the masques cannot do other than 
approve the Scottish poet’s belief that his letter would be 
received with pleasure. If any English author spoke the 
symbolic language of the time, it was Jonson. To him, 
then, may turn whoever wishes to understand the visual 
suggestions of English artists in the early seventeenth 
century. ee 

In the masques and entertainments much of the symbol- 
ism appears in allegories of virtues and vices presented by 
persons so dressed and provided with attributes as to tell 
the spectator their qualities. Generally they followed the 
mode codified, as it were, in the Iconologia of Cesare Ripa.* 
His descriptions and pictures are the key to the allegorical 
art of the seventeenth century, which Emile Male unlocked 
by means of them.* In fact Ripa also gives a key to the 
allegories of the century before him, and even of the Middle 


* Conversations, in Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson 1.148. 

*Drummond, Works, p. 137. Also in Joan Evans, Pattern I. 
156-57, and Henry Green, Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, pp. 
123-24. See Bibliography II. 

“See Erna Mandowsky, Ricerche intorno all’ Iconologia di Cesare 
Ripa. Jonson’s use of Ripa has been discussed by Reyher, pp. 391- 
405, Nicoll, pp. 155-93, Allen, and Gordon; see Bibliography If. 

“Emile Male, L’Art religieux aprés le Concile de Trente, pp. 
383 ff. 
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Ages and antiquity, because he brings together for the use 
of later artists what earlier ones had devised. Much of this 
scattered material was already familiar to the poets and 
painters who found the Iconologia convenient. Like Spen- 
ser, who wrote before Ripa, they could have devised their 
personifications without the aid of any handbook, yet they 
found one useful. No other book aided Jonson so much in 
planning his allegorical persons.’ 

The first edition of the Iconologia was issued at Rome in 
1593. In 1603 the third edition came out; a number of 
descriptions were added and for the first time there were 
illustrations, though many of the descriptions still remained 
only verbal. In 1611 an unauthorized reprint was pub- 
lished. The edition of 1613 was augmented by the author 
himself. Other editions followed in 1618, 1620, 1625, 1630, 
and later years. 

Since Jonson drew from Ripa matter used in The King’s 
Entertainment in Passing to His Coronation, he must have 
had a copy of the Iconologia early in 1604. Everything he 
may then have taken from it is included in the edition of 
1593. That of 1603 may, however, have been in the poet’s 
hands. Its preface is dated December 17, 1602, and a note 
complaining of lack of correction suggests haste, so that it 
may have been published early in the next year. Since the 
Coronation entertainment was exhibited on March 15, 
1603-4, the Iconologid of 1603 may have reached London in 
time for Jonson to use it. He had that edition by 1608, 
when The Masque of Beauty was presented, for he refers 
to Ripa’s description of Harmonia, which first appeared (as 
Armonia) in 1603. In The Masque of Queens, in 1609, in 


“ For Jonson’s four references to Ripa, see Bibliography I. 
°See Acrypnis, ProrHymia, ELEUTHERIA, below. 
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his account of Fame, he takes over from Ripa something 
from Orus Apollo; Orus is mentioned in the edition of 
1603, but not in that of 1593. By 1608, then, and perhaps 
in 1603, Jonson had an illustrated edition of the Iconologia. 

Jonson wrote descriptions of many of his symbolic per- 
sons. Sketches for others are to be found among the draw- 
ings made by Inigo Jones.’ The costumes and attributes 
of some can only be inferred. Ripa’s book is always to be 
consulted, though it must be regarded as merely suggestive. 
Ben may follow him closely, as in designing Perfectio, or 
not at all, as for Dignitas, who is differently conceived by the 
Iconologist. In other instances, as that of Germinatio, no 
equivalent character is described by the Italian. In this in- 
stance Jonson may have taken bits from other descriptions 
in Ripa; indeed it is hardly possible to imagine an allegor- 
ical figure wholly unlike anything described in the Iconolo- 
gia. Jonson also uses its material, as in Esychia, by combining 
parts of alternative accounts. Any excess results from his 
desire to make his figure as expressive as possible. If a 
variety of attributes is given, the better-informed spectators 
will catch the meaning of at least some of them, and thus 
will identify the quality symbolized. 

Jonson’s most frequent word for the symbolical figure or 
object is Azeroglyphic.® Of this we may ask, like Valentine 
in The Case Is Altered: “Hieroglyphic, what meanest thou 
by that?” (1.4.8). It is not difficult to find a meaning in 
Ben’s own words. In The Masque of Beauty he calls the 


* Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques and Plays at Court, edited 
by Percy Simpson and C. F. Bell; Allardyce Nicoll, Stuart Masques 
and the Renaissance Stage. Mr. Nicoll says that photographs of all 
the designs by Inigo preserved at Chatsworth are now in the The- 
atrical Collection at Yale University (p. 9). 

“See Don Cameron Allen, “Ben Jonson and the Hieroglyphics” 
(Bibliography IT). 
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rose the “Hieroglyphick of Splendor,” and pearls and lilies 
“the speciall Hzeroglyphicks of lovelinesse” (183 n., 212 n.) 
because, as signifying loveliness, they are suitable for indi- 
cating the peculiar quality of Venustas. In the Coronation 
he explains that he has not used “simply Hieroglyphickes, 
Emblemes, or Impreses, but a mixed character, partaking 
somewhat of all” (254-55). So far as the three are unlike, 
their parts may be separated from one another. For ex- 
ample, Theosophia or Divine Wisdom serves as an emblem. 
She is an elaborate figure, with a word or motto quoted 
from Scripture. The verses of moral comment usual in 
an emblem are lacking, but Jonson supplies them in his 
exposition; she intimates “how by her, all kings doe gov- 
erne, and that she is the foundation and strength of king- 
domes” (64-65). The little globe in the lap of Monarchia 
Britannica, with its word Divisus ab orbe, is an impresa for 
Britain; it is individual rather than general, and expresses 
a fact rather than a moral. The cube on which Theosophia 
stands is a hieroglyphic of her firmness. In The Masque 
of Blackness the hieroglyphics,’ such as the salamander and 
the urn sphered with wine, indicate the “qualities” of their 
bearers, such as majesty and purity. Many symbols of the 
sort were explained to Jonson’s age by Pierio Valeriano in 
his Hieroglyphica.”° 

If in The King’s Entertainment in Passing to His Corona- 


°Cf. the “Court Hiero-gly-phicks” of An Expostulation, with 
Inigo Jones. Mr. Newdigate says that Ben “uses the word mockingly” 
(Poems of Ben Jonson, p. 372). It is difficult to see any mockery in 
the word itself. Possibly the word court is sarcastic. Certainly Ben 
objected to the surveyor’s conception of hieroglyphics, but was it not 
because Inigo ruined a good thing? 

*’ Ben apparently supposed this to be derived from Egyptian lore 
(Blackness 273). Girolamo Ruscelli realized that Valeriano was un- 
Egyptian in his simplicity (Le Imprese sllustr1, p. 366). 
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tion Jonson mingled various symbolic methods, in Cynthia's 
Revels he used the pure :mpresa, borne by a character in 
appropriate costume. Aglaia has a picture showing “within 
a Ring of clouds, a Heart with shine about it,’ with the 
motto Curarum Nubila Pello (5.7.40); picture and words 
constitute an impresa. It has specific reference to the sup- 
posed qualities of Aglaia. Since, however, she is not an 
individual but a personification, she is adapted to the 
dramatist’s purpose of stating a general truth. 

In The Masque of Blackness the method is again varied. 
Jonson says that he employed the “mute Hieroglyphick,” 
“which manner of Symbole | rather chose, then Imprese, as 
well for strangenesse, as relishing of antiquitie, and more 
applying to that originall doctrine of sculpture, which the 
Aigyptians are said, first, to have brought from the 4thzo- 
pians” (269-74). Orus Apollo, upon whom Jonson drew 
for this masque,” was popularly supposed to have presented 
the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. Devices taken from the 
Ethiopians were, Jonson implies, suitable for his nymphs 
from that land. A hieroglyphic was not accompanied by a 
motto or word. An impresa, however, was usually, though 
not always,” provided with one. By the word mute, Jon- 
son calls attention to the absence of a motto, perhaps think- 
ing that the distinction between hieroglyphic and :mpresa 
without words would not be clear. The function of the 
motto is served by the significant names of the characters. 
This novelty of effect so carefully labored shows that Jonson 
felt the power of his audience to criticize symbolism; some 
of his hearers might, like Sir William Skipworth, be “dex- 
terous at the making fit and acute Epigrams, Poesies, Mot- 
toes, and Devices, but chiefly at Impreses, neither so apparent 


™ See Brackness, below. * Ruscelli, p. 2. 
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that every rustic might understand them, nor so obscure that 
Ben knew 
that the motto or word of an impress was the soul; the pic- 
torial part, the body."* In his Expostulation he seems to 
carry the idea further by suggesting that Inigo wished to 


918 


they needed an Oedipus to interpret them. 


make “painting and carpentry” the “soul of masque,” though 
to Ben poetry alone is worthy of that office. But whether 
or not he knew of Ruscelli’s insistence that the impresa 
without words has a soul,” he would not have admitted 
that his “mute Hieroglyphicks” were soulless. 

In addition to symbolical characters, Jonson also em- 
ployed in his entertainments a large number of classical 
gods and goddesses. A strict line can hardly be drawn be- 
tween them and the personified qualities. Fortune and 
Fame, for example, may be considered as either allegorical 
or mythological. The Roman gods were less adapted to 
moral instruction than the personified virtues and vices, but 
even better fitted for spectacle, in an age that believed they 
actually existed, at least as devils."® They carried a sug- 
gestion of reality and power possessed by few of the allegor- 
ical persons except those also to be ranked among the divin- 
ities. Moreover, the attributes of Apollo or Fame were 
generally known, while some of the virtues were described 
by Ripa on his own responsibility. These gods and god- 
desses were a normal feature of Renaissance pageantry. 

A writer of mythological drama must handle his divin- 


“Thomas Fuller, Worthies 1.584. 

“ Poetaster 5.3.57, 78; Coronation 522; cf. Coronation 680, Hy- 
menaei 7, 9 (quoted above) and The mind of the Frontispice (see 
History, below). 

** Ruscelli, p. 2. 

** Corinthians 10:20; Hooker, Ecclesiastical Politie 1.4.3. Cf. 
Paradise Lost 1.364-75; Burton, Anatomy, part 1, sect. 2, mem. 1, 
subs. 2. 
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ities in such fashion as to develop all the spectacular effect 
of which they are capable; he must make them intelligible 
to his hearers and preserve the proper qualities of each god; 
he must not outrange the learning of the educated in his 
audience, of James I himself. For this task Ben needed a 
variety of books. His first choice was Lilius Gregorius 
Gyraldus’s De deis gentium, to which he refers in the notes 
to Sejanus and to the Coronation entertainment. His use 
of the volume apparently went further than his notes indi- 
cate.’ This work, probably the most solid mythological 
treatise of the period, was first issued at Basle in 1548, and 
later reprinted. It was inadequate to the needs of a writer 
for the stage in one particular: none. of the early editions 
was illustrated. 

Similarly without illustrations were many editions of a 
work more popular than that of Gyraldus, the Mythologiae 
sive explicationis fabularum libri decem of Natalis Comes. 
This was first issued at Venice in 1551, and reprinted at 
Venice, Padua, Geneva, Lyons, Paris, Frankfort, Cologne, 
Leyden, and elsewhere. The edition issued at Padua in 1616 
was illustrated.’* Of Jonson’s knowledge of the work there 
seems no doubt, since quotations from it appear in his foot- 
notes.” In 1599 the library of the Merchant Taylors’ School 


™ See the Index. Various other evidences are presented in a re- 
view of C. F. Wheeler’s Classical Mythology in the Plays, Masques, 
and Poems of Ben Jonson, in the Philological Quarterly XIX (1940), 
92-96. 

“The title-page of that edition reads: “Adjectae sunt insuper 
novissimae huic, post Germanicam et Gallicam, editioni elegantissimae 
Deorum imagines.” Hence we may suppose that there were illus- 
trated German and French editions. I have found no record of a 
French translation before that of Paris, 1599. Some of the plates of 
the edition of 1616 are identical with those of Cartari’s Imagini of 
1615, by the same publisher. 

"See Oceanus, Exvectra, below, and the Index. 
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had a copy; Marston mentions it as apparently a normal 
handbook in Satires 2.28; Thomas Heywood names Comes 
as the source of one of his notes on Pleasant Dialogues and 
Dramas (3h).*" It has been proved that Chapman was 
acquainted with the book.”” Some of the illustrations in the 
edition of 1616 are not well suited to the text. But they 
appear also in another volume which they fit perfectly. 
This is Vincenzo Cartari’s Le Imagini dei dei degli 
antichi. The closest external connection with Jonson appears 
to be that Inigo Jones had in his library a copy of the edition 
of 1592.” Since it was translated into Latin,”* it probably is 
the Imagines deorum alluded to by Marston in the context 
of his reference to Comes.”” It was rendered into English 
by Richard Linche under the title of The Fountaine of 
Ancient Fiction (London, 1599).”* The title of Cartari’s 
work suggests that from the beginning he intended to illus- 


* The Library, 4th ser.. XV (1935), 459. For advice on its use 
by students later in the century, see Foster Watson, English Grammar 
Schools to 1660, p. 455- 

* For additional instances of quotation by English writers, see 
Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition, pp. 157, 
242, 308, 312. For Bacon and Comes, see Charles W. Lemmi, The 
Classic Deities in Bacon, passim. For Spenser, see Henry G. Lot- 
speich, Classical Mythology in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser, Index. 
Nashe alludes to Comes in The Prayse of Red Herring (Works 
3-185.2, E4v). 

* Franck L. Schoell, Etudes sur l’humanisme continental en 
Angleterre, pp. 21-42, 179-97. 

*“ J. Alfred Gotch, Inigo Jones, p. 251. See Cyntuia, below. 

** Lyon, 1581, by Verdurius. 

* But there is also the Imagines deorum of Albricius, mentioned 
by Jonson in a note to Coronation 389. This work was known to 
Sir Thomas Browne (Pseudodoxia epidemica 5.19). Robert Burton 
alludes to it (Anatomy 3.4.1.3, p- 408 n.). 

* Information from Dr. Frederick Hard. See also Bush, Mythol- 
ogy and the Renaissance Tradition, p. 32; Seznec, La Survivance des 
dieux antiques, p. 246. 
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trate it, but the early editions lack figures; the first plates 
that I have seen are in the edition of 1571, though I infer 
that they appeared in that of 1569.*° Cartari used much 
material from his predecessors, especially Gyraldus. His 
descriptions and figures give much that was not only. widely 
circulated and characteristic of the age,” but especially 
suited for poets; this was realized by one of the publishers, 
who wrote that the book of Imagini 


sara molto utile anchora a chi si piglia piacere di conoscere le 
antichita; e per giovare non poco alli Dipintori, & a gli Scultori, 
dando loro argomento di mille belle inventioni da potere adornare 
le loro Statoe, e le dipinte tavole. E forse anchora che i Poeti 
& i dicitori di prose ne trarranno giovamento, perche quelli, e 
questi hanno bisogno spesso di descrivere qualcuno de i Dei 
degli antichi, e di raccontare tutti i suoi ornamenti, laqual cosa 
faranno piu agevolmente assai, ogni volta che se ne veggano 
qualche disegno davanti 4 gli occhi.”® 


In one respect Jonson was less able to make direct use 
of many of the figures of Cartari and Ripa than were the 
other artists, such as the painters and sculptors, for whom 
they wrote. Many figures both allegorical and mythological 
were presented as naked. On the title-page of Ralegh’s His- 
tory, Truth could appear naked to indicate the simplicity 
proper to her. But when she was to come before King 
James and his court, in Hymenaei, that was not possible. 
Cartari pictured the naked Eros and Anteros struggling for 
the palm, but Jonson, though realizing that when clad the 
Cupids were hardly recognizable, felt obliged to provide 


* The illustrations vary in number from edition to edition. The 
early pictures, changed in details by redrawing, usually appear in the 
later editions. 

*“For a possibility that Chapman used Cartari, see Gilbert, 
“Chapman’s Fortune with Winged Hands.” 

*A Quelli Che Leggono, from the edition of 1571. 
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them with “cassocks, breeches, buskins, gloves, and perukes.” 
In an Italian zvtermezzo naked actors might be tolerated,”” 
but English manners did not allow them. When a source 
indicated a nude character, Jonson was obliged to consider 
what drapery harmonized with its function and meaning. 

The handling of mythological figures demanded some 
knowledge of antiquities. In order to satisfy Jonson’s Hora- 
tian belief in the intellectual demands on the poet, Hymen, 
for example, must carry out authentic marriage customs. 
Such information must come from scholars. Jonson turned, 
then, to a variety of works on classical civilization. One 
of them is the Romanarum antiquitatum libri decem of 
Johannes Rosinus, mentioned four times in the notes on the 
fifth act of Sejanus, and three times in the notes on the 
Coronation entertainment. Since books two, three, seven, 
and ten are mentioned, Jonson did not confine his reading 
to a small part of the volume. It treats many phases of 
Roman life: the archeology of the city, the temples and 
religion, the calendar, the amusements and social customs, 
laws and magistrates, and war. There are a number of 
illustrations, such as one of a Roman senator in his toga. 
The costume of the senators who appeared on the stage in 
Sejanus was probably Elizabethan; but the playwright had 
read a book in which a senator was pictured according to 
an ancient marble. Rosinus seems also to have furnished the 
idea for the temple of Janus in the Coronation entertain- 
ment. Nor should it be supposed that in his time knowl 
edge of archeology was wholly inferior to that in our day. 
It was founded on much the same material, coins, for ex- 


*’ See Venus. Middleton, in The Triumphs of Truth, clothed 
her “in a close garment of white satin, which makes her appear thin 
and naked” (p. 244). See also Creputity and Tamests for the Eng- 
lish “skin coat.” 
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ample, of which a number are pictured by Rosinus.” Jon- 
son used other somewhat special books, such as the De veteri 
ritu nuptiarum of Barnabas Brissonius, mentioned in a note 
on the Hymenaei. In this and other sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century works on antiquities there were many quota- 
tions from Roman authors. It was not necessary to be 
familiar with a great range of Roman literature to know 
what poets and historians contributed to knowledge of 
archeology; the treatises Jonson had at his command were 
enough.” 

Because of the common view that Jonson was enormously 
learned, his use of compendia such as have been mentioned 
should be remembered, as a sort of antidote for the time- 
honored belief. Doubtless he had seen in their original set- 
tings some of the passages he encountered in secondary 
works. Athenaeus, for example, he may have quoted di- 
rectly,”* but Synesius he perhaps knew only at second hand. 
It is true that some of the secondary books he used were 
written by and for scholars; Shakespeare might not have 
cared to read the treatise by Casaubon on Greek satyric 
poetry. Yet when Ben wrote the glosses on Oberon, he took 
many of them direct from Casaubon; something he added 
for himself, but not much of the learning in those notes is 


“If Jonson had a copy of Rosinus, there doubtless were others 
in England, and almost any of the authors of the period may have 
had some tincture of archeological knowledge. So far as this is 
true, their anachronisms were not the result of ignorance but of 
expediency, because they wished to adapt their works to the knowl- 
edge of the audience, or to present their plays with a minimum of 
expense for costume. 

“For books in Jonson’s library, see Herford and Simpson I.250-71. 
For a list of books accessible to Jonson, see Bibliography I and the 
Appendix, below. 

The book was in Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 
1.265). 
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the result of his own researches. His erudition is not strik- 
ingly greater than that of Chapman or Heywood. He was 
primarily a poet, not a scholar. If any would-be readers 
of Jonson have been in awe because of his ponderous erudi- 
tion, they can now approach with lighter hearts, knowing 
that he did not undergo the severest toils of the scholar but 
unhesitatingly took from any book what he thought useful 
to him.** In short, he acted as a poet should. 

The compilations to which he turned were, moreover, to 
a considerable extent gathered from the poets. Indeed these 
learned books would often have served to remind the 
masque-writer of passages he had read in their normal set- 
tings. He would, too, always have had in mind lines from 
the ancient poets he knew best: Virgil, Horace, Martial, 
Ovid, Lucan, Claudian. Nor are the moderns to be for- 
gotten, such as the “grave and diligent Spenser” with his 
allegories of Truth and Justice. 

\ In his interest in symbolism, Jonson was at one with the 
intellect of his age) His master Camden collected imprese; 
Sidney and Shakespeare devised—them; Daniel translated 
part of what Paulus Jovius had written on theme Allegory 
was not confined to books. | -Fortune was to be seeit, embod- 
ied at Aldgate and at the theater named after-her” ‘The age 
delighted in the compact expression secured by visual sym- 
bolism. The twentieth century has made much of abstrac- 
tions—Science, Progress, Security—but it has not turned 
them into human figures easy of recognition. The sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries also used abstractions to express 
the facts of the world. When Machiavelli wrote that For- 
tune rules half our actions and leaves the rest to our own 
control, that as a woman Fortune is the friend of young 


** See Ernest W. Talbert and D. J. Gordon in Bibliography II. 
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men, his words had as much realism as ours when we talk 
of Environment, and he had the advantage of bringing a 
well-known figure before the eyes of his readers; the concept 
was the more effective for being visual.**| So for Time, 
Charity, Prudence, Pride, Avarice, and many others. His- 
torical characters as well had their recognized meaning: 
Lucrece, symbol of Chastity, was chosen as a device by 
printers and stamped on leather by bookbinders. The clas- 
sical gods had their expressive value: Mars, in grotesque 
form, is by survival recognized to this day as the emblem 
of war. |With all these persons, known to many, expressing 
vital ideas, and adapted to spectacle, the masque-writer had 
his material ready at hand. The masque could have risen 
only when it did, when the era of symbolism had reached 
its height. | Without appreciating the masque, the epitome 
of its age, no one can hope to feel at ease with the artists 
from Machiavelli to Milton. 

When men thought in emblems, the purpose of a masque 
did not need to be mere amusement. Ben wished his 
hearers to understand to their profit: 
... I chose the Argument, to be, 4 Celebration of honorable, 
‘& true Fame, bred out of Vertue: obseruing that rule of 
the best Arzzst, to suffer no obiect of delight to passe w‘hout 
his mixture of profit, & example. (Queens 6-9)** 
Many years later he again asserts that masques “ought al- 
wayes to carry a mixture of profit, with them, no lesse then 
delight” |(Love’s Triumph 6-7). The moral poet of Vol- 
pone was concerned above all with “the doctrine, which is 
the principall end of poesie, to informe men, in the best 


*’ Howard Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature. 


On Fortune as controlling tragedy, see Gilbert, “Fortune in the 
Tragedies of Giraldi Cintio.” 


** Jonson refers in a note to Horace, Ars poetica [333 ff.]. 
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Though the masques are but “the short 


8 


reason of living. 


braverie of the night,”** Ben can say of them, as of his 


comedies, that his 


true scope, if you would know it, 
In all his poemes, stil, hath been this measure, 
To mixe profit, with your pleasure.*® 


For moral instruction the personified virtues and vices gave 
the poet the best of opportunities, yet even they made heavy 
demands on both artist and audience. 

Responsibility for the use of his intellect in presenting 
subject matter was cardinal for Jonson. Of The King’s En- 
tertainment in Passing to His Coronation he wrote: 


. . . wherein was not onely labored the expression of state 
and magnificence (as proper to a triumphall Arch) but the 
very site, fabricke, strength, policie, dignitie, and affec- 
tions of the Citie were all laid downe to life: The nature 
and propertie of these Deuices being, to present alwaies 
some one entire bodie, or figure, consisting of distinct 
members, and each of those expressing it selfe, in the owne 
actiue spheare, yet all, with that generall harmonie so con- 
nexed, and disposed, as no one little part can be missing 
to the illustration of the whole: where also is to be noted, 
that the Symboles vsed, are not, neither ought to be, simply 
Hieroglyphickes, Emblemes, or Impreses, but a mixed 
character, partaking somewhat of all, and peculiarly apted 
to these more magnificent Inuentions: wherein, the gar- 
ments and ensignes deliuer the nature of the person, and 
the word the present office. Neither was it becomming, or 
could it stand with the dignitie of these shewes (after the 
most miserable and desperate shift of the Puppits) to require 
a Truch-man, or (with the ignorant Painter) one to write, 

** Volpone, “To the Universities” 107-09. 

** To Sir Robert Wroth (“The Forrest” 3). 

* Volpone, Prologue 6-8. 
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This is a Dog; or, This is a Hare: but so to be presented, as 
vpon the view, they might, without cloud, or obscuritie, 
declare themselues to the sharpe and learned. . . . (243-65) 


If Ben set for himself a high standard of thoroughness and 
intelligence, as “being y* kind of artificer, to whose worke 
is requir’d so much exactnesse, as indifferency is not tol- 
erable” (Queens 132 n.), he also demanded brainwork from 
his audience. Announcing himself as “contentus paucis 
lectoribus,”*® he wrote for the fit though few, “and for the 
multitude, no doubt but their grounded iudgments did gaze, 
said it was fine, and were satisfied.”** He introduces the 
gorgeous Hymenaei by saying: 


It is a noble and iust aduantage, that the things subiected to 
understanding haue of those which are obiected to sense, 


*“ Horace, Sermones 1.10.74. Motto on the title-page of Jonson’s 
Works. 

“ Aby Warburg is of the opinion that even the most competent 
spectators would have derived little from an Italian entertainment: 

“Ma col mezzo di questo simbolismo, per cosi dire, esagerato e 
sfarzoso, ottenne il Bardi che il senso della sua composizione, tanto 
sottilmente ideata, divenisse intelligibile, almeno a quella parte del 
pubblico che era educato all’ idee classiche? I diarii del Pavoni e 
del Cavallino, che si possono risguardare certamente fra i pit intelli- 
genti spettatori, e che furono ripieni di grandissima ammirazione 
per questi Intermezzi, di cui riprodussero fedelmente |’impressione 
esteriore, ci danno una risposta negativa. I] Pavoni bensi osservo 
che i musici sopra le nuvole rappresentavano le “Sirene celesti o altri 
Pianeti”, ma nessuno s’accorse della idea essenziale, cioé che v’ era 
figurata l’armonia musicale dell’ universo. Il medesimo Pavoni non 
trova, per descriverci |’Armonia doria, altro che le seguenti parole: 
“una donna che stava a sedere sopra una nuvola, e con un liuto 
comincio a sonare e cantare molto soavemente”. Parimente il Cav- 
allino ci dice: “restO in aria una nube che vi era dentro una donna 
da angiolo vestita, che a guisa d’angiolo cantava si sonoro, e con 
bellissimi concenti che ognuno restO maravigliato”. Ma nessuno 
sospettd per nulla che vi fosse anche la Necessita colle Parche intorno 
all’ asse dell’ universo. Accadde al Bardi lo stesso che ad un artista, 
la cui opera destinata ad esser guardata solo, con tutta calma e da 
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that the one sort are but momentarie, and meerely taking; 
the other impressing, and lasting: Else the glorie of all these 
solemnities had perish’d like a blaze, and gone out, in the 
beholders eyes. So short-liu’d are the bodies of all things, 
in comparison of their soules. And, though bodies oft-times 
haue the ill luck to be sensually preferr’d, they find after- 
wards, the good fortune (when sowles liue) to be vtterly 
forgotten. This it is hath made the most royall Princes, and 
greatest persons (who are commonly the personaters of these 
actions) not onely studious of riches, and magnificence in 
the outward celebration, or shew; (which rightly becomes 
them) but curious after the most high, and heartie znuen- 
tions, to furnish the inward parts: (and those grounded vpon 
antiquitie, and solide /earnings) which, though their voyce 
be taught to sound to present occasions, their sense, or doth, 
or should alwayes lay hold on more remou’d mysteries. And, 
howsoeuer some may squemishly crie out, that all endeuour 
of learning, and sharpnesse in these transitorie deuices espe- 
cially, where it steps beyond their little, or (let me not 
wrong ’hem) no braine at all, is superfluous; I am contented, 


vicino, non poteva fare effetto se vista da lontano in un ambiente 
troppo ricco che attirava su di sé tutta l’attenzione. Dal punto di 
vista moderno ci parrebbe del resto ben naturale che questo sim- 
bolismo geroglifico non fosse capace di risvegliare chiare idee; ed i 
pit forse sorrideranno di queste fatiche del Bardi, pensando, che le 
creazioni simboliche dei sarti teatrali non avrebbero meritato altro 
che la lode dei letterati pedanti, il cui passatempo, per certo assai 
discutibile, consisteva nell’ indovinare degli enigmi astrusi. 

“Ma un tale giudizio troppo moderno ci impedirebbe di apprez- 
zare nel suo giusto valore psicologico il processo artistico, a cui questo 
simbolismo dei vestimenti deve la sua origine e la sua ragione 
d’ essere. 

“Si trascura di considerare che |’Intermezzo secondo il suo car- 
attere non apparteneva essenzialmente all’ arte drammatica, che si 
manifesta colla parola, ma sibbene all’ arte del corteggio mitologico, 
e che questo, di sua natura per lo pit muto, richiedeva, come é facile 
a spiegarsi, l’aiuto dei cenni, degli accessorii e degli ornamenti” 
(Costumi, pp. 125-26). 

Cf. Gordon, “The Imagery of Ben Jonson’s The Masque of Black- 
nesse,” p. 138. 
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these fastidious stomachs should leaue my full tables, and 
enioy at home, their cleane emptie trenchers, fittest for such 
ayrie tasts: where perhaps a few Italian herbs, pick’d vp, and 
made into a sallade, may find sweeter acceptance, than all, 
the most nourishing, and sound meates of the world. 

For these mens palates, let not me answere, O Muses. 
It is not my fault, if I fill them out Nectar, and they runne 
to Metheglin. 


Vaticana bibant, si delectentur. 
All the curtesie I can doe them, is to crie, againe; 
Praetereant, si quid non facit ad stomachum.” 
As I will, from the thought of them, to my better subiect. 
(1-35) 
Though Ben was thus militant in his objection to mak- 
ing the masque a mere pretty entertainment, he was far 
from rejecting the transitory part. At the end of Hymenaez 
are two folio pages in praise of its splendor: 


Hitherto extended the first nights Solemnitie, whose grace 
in the execution, left not where to adde vnto it, with wishing: 
I meane, (nor doe I court them) in those, that sustain’d 
the nobler parts. Such was the exquisit performance, as 
(beside the pom pe, splendor, or what we may call apparelling 
of such Presentments) that alone (had all else beene absent) 
was of power to surprize with delight, and steale away the 
spectators from themselues. Nor was there wanting what- 
soeuer might giue to the furniture, or complement; eyther 
in riches, or strangenesse of the habites, delicacie of daunces, 
magnificence of the scene, or diuine rapture of musique. 
Onely the enuie was, that it lasted not still, or (now it is 
past) cannot by imagination, much lesse description, be re- 
couered to a part of that spzri¢ it had in the gliding by. 
Yet, that I may not vtterly defraud the Reader of his 
hope, I am drawne to giue it those briefe touches, which may 


*° Martial 10.45-46. 
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leaue behind some shadow of what it was: And first of the 
Attyres. 

That, of the Lords, had part of it (for the fashion) taken 
from the antique Greeke statue; mixed with some moderne 
additions: which made it both gracefull, and strange. On 
their heads they wore Persick crownes, that were with scroles 
of gold-plate turn’d outward, and wreath’d about with a 
carnation and siluer net-lawne; the one end of which hung 
carelesly on the left shoulder; the other was trick’d vp be- 
fore, in seuerall degrees of foulds, betweene the plates, and 
set with rich iewels, and great pearle. Their bodies were of 
carnation cloth of siluer, richly wrought, and cut to expresse 
the naked, in manner of the Greeke Thorax; girt ynder the 
brests with a broad belt of cloth of gold, imbrodered, and 
fastened before with iewels: Their Labels were of white 
cloth of siluer, lac’d, and wrought curiously betweene, sutable 
to the vpper halfe of their sleeues; whose nether parts, with 
their bases, were of watchet cloth of siluer, chev’rond all 
ouer with lace. Their Mantills were of seuerall-colour’d 
silkes, distinguishing their qualities, as they were coupled in 
payres; the first, skze colour; the second, pearle colour; the 
third, flame colour; the fourth, tawnie: and these cut in 
leaues, which were subtilly tack’d vp, and imbrodered with 
Oo’s, and betweene euerie ranke of leaues, a broad siluer 
lace. They were fastened on the right shoulder, and fell 
compasse downe the back in gracious folds, and were againe 
tyed with a round knot, to the fastning of their swords. 
Vpon their legges they wore silver Greaues, answering in 
worke to their Labells; and these were their accoutrements. 

The Ladies attyre was wholly new, for the inuention, 
and full of glorie; as hauing in it the most true impression 
of a celestiall figure: the vpper part of white cloth of siluer, 
wrought with Ivnors dirds and fruits; a loose vnder-garment, 
full gather’d, of carnation, strip’t with siluer, and parted with 
a golden Zone: beneath that, another flowing garment, of 
watchet cloth of siluer, lac’d with gold; through all which, 
though they were round, and swelling, there yet appeared 
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some touch of their delicate lineaments, preseruing the sweet- 
nesse of proportion, and expressing it selfe beyond expres- 
sion. The attyre of their heads did answer, if not exceed; 
their haire being carelesly (but yet with more art, then if 
more affected) bound vnder the circle of a rare and rich 
Coronet, adorn’d with all varietie, and choise of iewels; from 
the top of which, flow’d a transparent veile, downe to the 
ground; whose verge, returning vp, was fastened to either 
side in most sprightly manner. Their shooes were Azure, 
and gold, set with Rubies and Diamonds; so were all their 
garments; and euerie part abounding in ornament. (565- 


630) 

With no less enthusiasm, in the most impressive descrip- 
tion of a masque anywhere to be read, Ben goes on to the 
machinery that presented these magnificently dressed fig- 
ures. Yet even here his admiration for the spectacle does 
not wholly divert him from archeology; part of the attire 
of the lords is from “the antique Greek statue.” A few 
years later, in The Masque of Queens, he depends for the 
proper attributes of his characters on “the authority of anti- 
ent, & late Writers,” though “the deuise of their attire was 
m’ Jones his” (36-41). He who turns to the elaborate notes 
provided for this masque by its author will see that Jonson 
was as good as his word. Here again Ben suggests that he 
expects educated listeners to work with him. Explaining 
why the witches of the antimasque are commented on by 
their Dame, he writes: 


. .. to haue made themselues they’ owne decipherers, and 
each one to haue told, vpon they" entrance, what they were, 
and whether they would, had bene a most piteous hearing, 
and vtterly vnworthy any quality of a Poeme: wherein a 
Writer should alwayes trust somewhat to the capacity of the 
Spectator, especially at these Spectacles; Where Men, beside 
inquiring eyes, are vnderstood to bring quick eares, and 
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not those sluggish ones of Porters, and Mechanicks, that 
must be bor’d through at euery act, w'h Narrations. (101-10) 
Enough, however, must be furnished to gives eyes and ears 
a proper opportunity. 

This, as I interpret Jonson’s opinion, Inigo was unwilling 
to do. He asked “no more than certain politic eyes,” and 
was willing to let poetical explanation fail. Even the eye 
was to be used for little more than piercing “into the mys- 
teries of many colours.” Colors formed a proper part of 
the equipment of a personified vice or virtue, or indeed of 
any masquer, and Ben’s descriptions of masques take much 
account of them, but the symbolism of colors was not abso- 
lute and could have much meaning only when combined 
with other distinctions. Inigo, we may guess, was willing 
to let colors play their part in a spectacle without heed for 
their meaning, and cared little for further attributes. 

Inigo was equally unsatisfactory with the personifications. 
In Chloridia they are not merely Jealousy, Disdain, Fear, 
and Dissimulation, but also Poesy, History, Architecture, and 
Sculpture, as well as Fame. In his Expostulation Ben de- 
rides these last, apparently for some reason connected with 
Inigo’s method of using them. It may be that they were 
merely for display, contrary to Ben’s belief in delight and 
doctrine. What, indeed, have Fame, Poesy, History, Archi- 
tecture, and Sculpture to do with Chloris the goddess of 
the flowers? Both their parts, and much of the preceding 
Love’s Triumph,” Ben perhaps wrote unwillingly because 
of his growing feeling that Inigo’s procedure was inartistic. 
An Expostulation, with Inigo Jones is the pouring forth of 
pent-up conviction. It is not an expression of injured van- 


““ See the remarks of Herford on the poverty of imagination Jon- 
son displays in this masque (Herford and Simpson II.330). 
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ity. Jonson saw a high and true conception of art aban- 
doned in favor of a lower one. His situation is not unlike 
that of men who believe that the moving pictures can attain 
artistic weight only when the author is relatively more im- 
portant than the rulers of spectacle and box office. Inigo 
would still pretend to use symbolic figures, but they had 
lost their worth, were but a shell and a pretense, adapted 
to please the most superficial beholders: 


Attyre y® Persons as noe thought can teach 
Sense, what they are! which by a specious fyne 
Terme of y° Architects is called Designe! 
. But in y* practisd truth Destruction is 
_Of any Art, besyde what he calls his!** 
An art using figures that have lost their intellectual char- 
acter is for Ben not truly an art. On the basis of Inigo’s 
Designs, it is difficult to convict the architect of a serious 
fault of this kind. His Jealousy, for example, as planned for 
Chloridia, is in harmony with Ripa’s suggestions;*” he does, 
however, tend to simplify by omitting attributes, such as 
the magpie Simulatione holds in her hand, while Jonson, 
to give his characters more significance by heaped-up attri- 
butes, sometimes combined for a single person more than one 
of Ripa’s descriptions, as for Peace and Truth. This piling 
up of attributes is more than the taste of the present can 
tolerate, though it was not objectionable in the barocco 
period. Though we have Inigo’s drawing of Fame, we do 
not know what he did with History, Architecture, and the 
others; to these it may be that Ben’s objection applied with 
special force. The difference between the two seems to 


“An Expostulation, with Inigo Jones, Herford and Simpson 
VIII. 404. 
*° See also Sprinc, FLoops, Fear, DisstmuLaATion, Dispain, below. 
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have been one of emphasis, with Inigo intent on a spectacle 
immediately pleasing to the eye and Ben never forgetting 
that the end of art is profit, though profit through pleasure. 
Whatever Inigo might do with the design of the masque 
as a whole, his neglect of the didactic enabled him to plan 
the individual figures with a simplicity unacceptable to the 
poet. 

With all his resources Jonson did not shrink from the 
minor purposes of literature; indeed because of his knowl- 
edge of poetical theory he was the readier to carry out the 
first of the three ends proposed by Horace, that of pleasing. 
Christmas, His Masque, is wholly devoted to pleasure. In 
other entertainments the same intention dominates the satiric 
touches of the antimasques. Yet Ben did not for long for- 
get the second prescript of Horace, that the poet should 
teach. 

For such teaching the masque was a ready vehicle. How- 
ever concerned he was with all society, Jonson, like Shake- 
speare and most of the Elizabethan poets, held medieval 
views of the political structure.\. Though actually writing, 
at the end of his career, for a king who was to lay down his 
life in a struggle with the new order led by Parliament, 
Jonson moved still within the orbit of Basilikon Doron, with 
its central king, a king bound to the duties of good govern- 
ment, restrained from tyranny by fear of divine punishment 
in this world and the next, yet still exercising over his people 
the authority of a Roman father. Though for many decades 
after Jonson’s death the influence of the monarch on the 
arts and on all of life was to be reckoned with, in the early 
seventeenth century the court held a position of dominance 
now only to be imagined.** Taking as an axiom the words 


““Is Catiline, the play of the Roman republic, as contrasted with 
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of the “absolute Claudian” (Queens 116 n.), 


componitur orbis 
_, Regis ad exemplum (De quarto consulatu Honorit 299-300), 


(the poet could attempt to instruct the monarch and _ his 
court with the hope of benefiting all his countrymen. The 
effort had in it no absurdity. \/Ben Jonson might have been 
a poor man, but he was a poet and as such to be ranked with 
kings: | 


Solus Rex, & Poeta non quotannis nascitur. (Panegyre 163)** 


Tragedy might be the drama of monarchs, making “kings 
fear to be tyrants,” as Sidney said, but even tragedy was 
still written essentially for the public theater and might, in 
the absence of the ruler from the playhouse, be able to fulfil 
only half its function by teaching “subjects obedience to their 
king.”*° [But the masque enjoyed an almost incredible ad- 
vantage over tragedy in that it was intended only for presen- 
tation before the monarch and his peers. If ever poet could 
expect to touch the center of influence, here was his oppor- 
tunity. The hope of entering that “sacred sphere,”*® for 
which he had written Cynthia’s Revels, was now fulfilled. 

Yet there were qualifications in the didactic poet’s good 
fortune. An audience might, as when Hymenaei was pre- 
sented, be so eager to dance that the poetry of the epitha- 
lamium, presenting the nobility of marriage, was thrust 
Sejanus, the tragedy of the ruler’s favorite, a sign that Ben was not 
wholly unprepared for the recession of monarchy? 

“In Timber 127 Jonson again quotes the line, with a note 
“Petron|u| in Fragm[enta].’ The correct reference is Florus, De 
qualitate vitae 8. Florus’s work is printed in a “Catalecta veterum 
poetarum” in an edition of Petronius available to Jonson: Petronit 
Arbitri satyricon, cum notis & obseruationibus variorum, p. 165. 


“ Thomas Heywood, 4n Apology for Actors, ed. Perkinson, F3v. 
* Poetaster 4.8 4. 
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aside. Even dancing, however—so great a part of the 
masques—was not wholly to be regretted: 

For Dauncing is an exercise 

not only shews y* mouers wit, 
but maketh y* beholder wise, 
as he hath powre to rise to it. 
(Pleasure Reconciled 269-72) 

All disadvantages were small before the immense possibili- 
ties of symbolism. | The age with its allegory and mythology 
had provided the perfect instrument for bringing to the 
eye and ear of the monarch the virtues he should ensue and 
the vices he should avoid. | The poet was not limited to the 
praise of Truth; he could bring the goddess with all her 
attendant blessings. before the eyes of majesty. Law, Justice, 
and Peace“could come before James and Christian of Den- 
mark.&\The ruler is not merely exhorted to love, but Love 
appears before him, in dispute with a personified Ignorance. 
The masques constitute almost a King’s Mirror, echoing pre- 
cepts familiar to James in the volumes he turned over when 
composing his own book de regimine principum for his son 
Henry.\ Some of these were personally acceptable to him; 
he would have been pleased when Diana the huntress called 
the noble youth to 

labour, riding, and those ancient arts, 

That first enabled men unto the warres. 
(Time Vindicated 496-97) 

James would have recalled how Xenophon had urged on 
the ruler the exercise of hunting and would haye listened 
with approval to this recognition of his own habits. Yet 
even here it is implied that the king does not hunt for 
mere sport, but as one who may be called on to lead an 
army. 
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For Jonson is intent on good government, not on flattery: 


I have too oft preferr’d 
Men, past their termes, and prais’d some names too 
much; 
But ’twas with purpose to have made them such. 
(Epistle to Selden) 
This is in the spirit of Bacon and Erasmus when they said 
that under the pretext of praise rulers might be exhorted to 
honorable conduct.” Perhaps for this reason Jonson put 
liberality among the virtues in the masque for Queen Eliza- 
beth in Cynthia’s Revels, but never brought this kingly vir- 
tue before James I.** Elizabeth was reputed overstrict in 
money matters and James too little so; to have praised him 
for liberality would have been to confirm him in his defects. 
Yet in one of his lightest masques the poet did dare to 
speak of good financial management, and the King thrice 
listened to the plain speaking; even Jonson did not venture 
to give it to Liberality with her compass for the just meas- 
urement of receipts and payments, but put it in the mouth 
of a gipsy who read the palm of the Lord Treasurer: 


Yo" fortune is good, and will be to sett 

The office vpright, and the Kinge out of debt; 

To putt all that haue pensions soone out of theire paine, 

By bringing th’ Excheque" in Creditt againe. 

(Gypsies Metamorphos’d 594-97) 
Usually, though, the exhortation of the masque comes 

from a more dignified speaker, a symbolical god or god- 
dess, a personified virtue—Apollo, Astraea, Truth, Peace, 
Love. With their aid Jonson in his masques brings to its 
consummation in practice the Renascence theory of poetry: 


*’ Gilbert, “The Function of the Masques in Cynthia’s Revels,” 
p- 213. 


51 
See Eucotos and Puronesis, below. 
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“Tt is that feigning notable images of virtues, vices, or what 
else, with that delightful teaching, which must be the right 
discerning note to know a poet by.” It was Ben’s good for- 
tune that he lived just as the age of emblems—to which his 
genius was so well matched—reached its culmination. 
When symbolism began to lose its vitality, such masques as 
he believed in could no longer be written. 


* 
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IN BEN JONSON’S MASQUES AND 
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THE ALLEGORICAL, MYTHOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL PERSONS WHO APPEAR 
IN BEN JONSON’S MASQUES AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS’ 


Acaste — See OcEANIAE. 


Accidence (Entertainment at Welbeck 39) 


He and Fitzale are “men of businesse, as by their emi- 
nent dressing, and habits did soone appeare” (40-41). Acci- 
dence is 


in a costly Cassock of black Buckram girt unto him, whereon 
was painted Party-per-pale: 


On the one side. On the other side. 
Noune. ] ( Adverbe. 
Pronoune. | | Conjunction. 
Declined. > Undeclined. 
Verbe. | Praeposition. 
Participle. J Interjection. 


With his Hatt, Hat-band, Stockings, and Sandals suted, and 
mark’d A. B. C. &€ (42-50) 


As a schoolmaster Accidence had “the signe of correction, 
in his hat,” and also “the trust of the Towne-Pen-and-Inke- 
horne,: committed to the Sure-tie of his Girdle” (83-85). 
This character is handled in much the same way as Reason 
(q.v.), ‘derived from Ripa, with its arithmetical figures. 


* The numbers, not otherwise clear, used in this section are those 
of lines in Volume VII of Herford and Simpson’s edition. Following 
the head-words is given the first line of the earliest or most significant 
allusion to a character. For books and articles cited briefly in the 
footnotes, see the two bibliographies, one of books accessible to Jon- 
son, the second of later works. 
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Achilles (Queens 6386) 


A statue on the House of Fame. The hero was doubtless 
in military costume, perhaps with a corselet “cut to expresse 
the naked, in manner of the Greeke Thorax,” like those of 
the lords in Hymenaez (593-94). Such is his costume on the 
title-page of Anthoine de Bandole’s Paralleles de César et de 
Henry IIII (1609). Achilles wears a crested helmet with 
the eyes and nose indicated as in the helmet usually worn 
by Athene, leans on his spear, and rests one hand on a round 
shield standing on the ground. He is of powerful frame 
and wears a short, full beard like that of Hercules, who 
appears in the same engraving. Cf. Fig. 59. 


Aeneas = (Queens 687) 


A statue on the House of Fame. If Aeneas was indi- 
vidualized, he doubtless was represented as carrying his 
father Anchises, and leading his son by the hand, as in a 
coin illustrated in Rosinus’s Antiquitates, p. 66. In Alciati’s 
Emblemata (Pietas filiorum in parentes, No. 194), he is 
shown with his father on his shoulders. 


Affections (Hymenaei 112, Entertainment at Welbeck 
II) See Humours. 


In Hymenaei the Affections, like the Humours, were 
“gloriously attired, distinguisht only by their seuerall En- 
signes and Colours” (113-14). In the same masque they 
with the Humours are the enemies of Hymen: 


The foure vntemp’red Humors are broke out, 
And, with their wild affections, goe about 
To rauish all Religion. (121-23) 

* Reproduced in Sotheran’s Catalogue No. 819, p. 167. 
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What the Affections are Jonson does not say; the word their 
suggests that they are connected with the Humours. Follow- 
ing Ripa’s account of the Complessioni or Humours, one 
would get Wrath as the affection associated with Choler; 
Lust as associated with Blood; Sloth with Phlegm; and 
Avarice with Melancholy. In the usual references to the 
affections, three at least are often mentioned,’ though there 
is no definite list. It appears that for the sake of the spec- 
tacle Jonson wished some uniformity in their clothing, even 
though this allowed a minimum of signification. If the 
fullest interpretation is to be given to the words “Ensignes 
and Colours,” Wrath would have been in red or in the yel- 
low suitable to choler; he would have worn a helmet dec- 
orated with the head of a bear, and would have carried a 
sword and a torch. Ripa does not give the color of the 
garments of either Lust or Blood; sanguine would have been 
appropriate; a garland of ivy is an attribute, as well as the 
skin of a panther. The vile habit Ripa assigns to Sloth 
would not fit Jonson’s description, nor in this elegant enter- 
tainment could the ass be used as its sign. Melancholy 
according to Ripa is clad in black, though for Avarice he 
gives no color; the two figures in his illustrations have in 
common the symbol of the bag of money (Figs. 24, 33). 

In The King’s Entertainment at Welbeck (1633), the 
Affections are of a different sort, being Joy, Delight, etc. 
(see LartiTIA). 


? Wrath: A. Cornelius Celsus, De medicina, Prooemium 3.6; 
Valerius Maximus, Factorum ac dictorum memorabilium 9.3 and 
5.3.1; Seneca, De ira 3.1.7. Lust: Seneca, Dialogues 3.1.7; Lactantius, 
Inst. 6.15.4. Sloth: “Sic animum lento curarum frigore laedit, Ut 
cupidi cursus frena retentat equi’ (Ovid, Pont. 3.9.25). Avarice: 
Quintilian 1.11.2; Lactantius, Inst. 6.15.4. Cicero writes of “laetitia, 
cupiditas, metus, morbus, debilitas” (De inventione 1.25). 
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Agape or Loving Affection (Coronation 182) Figs. 8, 10. 


Her name is directly from the Greek. Jonson describes 
her thus: 

. .1n crimson fringed with golde, a mantle of flame-colour, her 

chaplet of red and white roses; in her hand a flaming heart: 


The flame expressed zeale, the red and white roses, a mixture of 
simplicity with loue; her robes freshnes and feruency. Her word, 


NON SIC EXCVBIAE. 


Out of Cravpian, in following. 
Nec circumstantia pila 


Oudm tutatur amor. 


Inferring, that though her sister before had protested watchful- 
nesse, and circumspection, yet no watch or guard could be so safe 
to the estate, or person of a Prince, as the loue and naturall 
affection of his subiects: which she in the cities behalfe promised. 


(183-96) 
Ripa dresses Sollectitudine in red, which is like fire, and 
says that “the flame signifies solicitude, because she carries 
on her work with heat and swiftness.” This suggests Jon- 
son’s zeal. The flaming heart is a symbol of zeal in Hey- 
wood’s London’s Gate to Piety. Ripa’s Carita, the equivalent 
of Agape, has in her hand a burning heart to show that 
charity “is an affection pure and burning in the spirit to 
ward God and toward the creatures.” The rose as an emblem 
of simplicity I have not encountered; Ripa uses it in con- 
nection with Amicitia, Carro di Venere, and Contento 
Amoroso. 

The motto from Claudian (De quarto consulatu Honoru 
281-82) is traditional in discussions of the watchful love of 


* See SPLENDOR and JEALOUSY. 
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subjects for the ruler who is pater patriae.* Its full meaning 
would have been apparent to King James, who in his 
Basilikon Doron shows himself familiar with much liter- 
ature fit for the reading of kings who would rule well; he 
even quotes a familiar passage from this very poem of 
Claudian.° 


Aglaia (Cynthia's Revels 5.7.36, Blackness 276, Hadding- 
ton 47) See BLackNEss, GELAIA, AND GRACES. 


Aglaia, or Delectable and Pleasant Conversation, is clad 
in green, the color of youth, joy, and happiness. Ripa’s 
Piacere® and Jonson’s Euphrosyne (Coronation) are dressed 
in green. The most evident symbolism is found in Aglaia’s 
“device.” It was “within a Ring of clouds, a Heart with 
shine about it. The word, Cvrarvm Nvesita Petto. An 
allegorie of CynTutaes light, which no lesse cleares the skie, 
then her faire mirth the heart” (Cynthia’s Revels 5.7.40-43). 
This possibly was devised by Jonson himself, with sug- 
gestion from such an impress as one given by Ruscelli, in 
which the sun breaks through the clouds and the motto is 
obstantia [nubila| solvet.* 


Agrypnia or Vigilance (Coronation 168) Figs. 8, 10, 38, 
41, 43 See JEALOUSY. 


Her name is directly from the Greek. She is described 


“Allan H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s “Prince” and Its Forerunners, 
fe 
Aeon 
*See also M. Channing Linthicum, Costume in the Drama of 
Shakespeare and His Contemporaries, pp: 15-23, 31; and Don Cam- 
eron Allen, “Symbolic Color.” 
"Le Imprese illustri, p. 318. See also Paolo Giovio’s account of 
the :mpresa of Luigi di Luzimburg, in his Dialogo dell’ imprese, p. 
101. 
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as “in yellow, a sable mantle, seeded with waking eyes, and 
siluer fringe: her chaplet of Heliotropium, or turnesole: in 
her one hand a lampe, or cresset, in her other a bell. The 
lampe signified search and sight, the bell warning. The 
Heliotropium care; and respecting her obiect” (169-73). 

For the colors there seems no special significance. The 
heliotropium often appears in symbolism,” though I find no 
suggestion that it is an indication of care. “Respecting her 
obiect” perhaps indicates the way in which the heliotropium 
keeps its face fixed on the sun in its course. Ripa writes 
in his description of Jealousy that the heliotropium shows 
how “the jealous man with his steps, his words, and his 
thought is ever turned to contemplate the beauties of the 
one he greatly loves.” Such intentness, in a different fash- 
ion, is suitable to Vigilance. The lamp is taken directly 
from Ripa’s Vigilance; it appears in two of his three alter- 
native descriptions and in his picture. Likewise the bell is 
given in one of Ripa’s accounts. For him it is less the 
alarm bell than the church bell calling men to penitence. 
Jonson has, then, somewhat changed Ripa’s idea, since he 
wishes to signify rather the watchfulness of a ruler than 
personal attentiveness to mental or bodily activity. This is 
plainer because of his elimination of the book and the rod 
by which Ripa indicates the watchful mind fortified by 
learning and the active body stimulated by the scourge. 

As Ripa suggests in one of his accounts of Vigilanza, 
the association of the open eye with Watchfulness is obvious. 
In another description he speaks of a lion “sleeping with 
his eyes open.” In the ceremonial of the baptism of Prince 
Henry in 1594, King James bore as his impress “a lyon’s 
head with open eyes; which signifieth, after a mistique and 

“E.g., Pierius Valerianus, Hieroglyphica, lib. 58, p. 56r. 
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hieroglyphique sense, Fortitude and Vigilance.” The alert- 
ness of King James for his people signified by Agrypnia is 
expressed in Ripa’s Ragzone di Stato, who wears a skirt 
“embroidered all over with eyes and ears,” “to signify the 
jealousy she has of her dominion, for she wishes to have 
everywhere the eyes and ears of spies, in order better to 
guide her designs and cut short those of others.”"” Some- 
thing of the sort is obviously the meaning of Zucchero’s 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth (Fig. 43). As is remarked in 
Sidney’s Arcadia, “Princes eares be manifolde.”™ 

The Argus-like eyes of Agrypnia are fitted to the motto 
“Speculamur in omneis” adapted from Ovid’s description 
of the office of Argus: 


Ipse [Argus] procul montis sublime cacumen 
Occupat, unde sedens partes speculatur in omnes. (Met. 


1.666-67) 


This signifies the vigilance of King James.’* The use of 
such a motto, as though from an impress, is exemplified in 
a number of Ripa’s images, though most of them depend 
for their meaning on the figures and their attributes, with- 
out the aid of words. 

In Harrison’s engraving of the Arch at Fenchurch (Figs. 
8, 10) Vigi[lance| is marked Glad[ness]. A similar error 
is made for Euphrosyne, Prothymia, and Sebasis. It can be 
charged to Stephen Harrison, who appears on the title-page 
of the Arches of Triumph as having “invented and pub- 


* Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 111.356. 

* Apparently from Ripa is Politia on the title-page of William 
Scott’s Essay of Drapery, London, 1635 (Pickering & Chatto, Cat- 
alogue No. 273, p. 82). 

™ Arcadia 2.15.3. Cf. Xenophon, Cyropaedia 8.2.12; Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Maid’s Tragedy 4.2.122. 

** Cf. Puronesis, below. 
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lished” the drawings and whose initials, with Excud. or 
Excu., appear on the plates. The engraving, as the title-page 
tells, was by William Kip; he may have shared in the mis- 
take. Presumably he worked from a sketch by Harrison; 
whatever the source of his information, he could not or did 
not correct it. Error was easy because the figures were not 
statues but “live figures” (209) who must have occupied 
their niches only when the ceremony was going on. Since 
their costume was planned by Ben, not by Harrison, they 
need not have been clearly indicated on the plans of the 
‘Joyner and architect.” Presumably Jonson did not see 
proofs of the engraver’s work. 


Air, Spirits of (Hymenaei 222) See JUNO. 


The attendants of Juno “in seuerall colours, making 
musique.” Comes writes: 
Nymphae complures Iunonis servitio assistentes quid aliud sig- 


nificant, quam varios in aere mutationum eventus? (p. 71) 


Albion (Blackness 206, Beauty 27, Neptune’s Triumph 
134, Fortunate Isles 575) See NEPTUNE. 


The Roman name for Great Britain. Applied to Prince 
Charles, “Alluding to the rite of stiling. princes, after the 
name of their princedomes: so 1s he still Albion, and Nep- 
tunes sonne that gouernes” (Blackness 207 n.). 


Amalasunta (Queens 631) See PENTHESILEA. 


Possibly No. 30 or No. 31 in Inigo’s Designs was intended 
for her. 
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Ambition (Golden Age 42) 


Some of the characteristics assigned by Ripa could have 
been those of Jonson’s figure; she might have been a “young 
woman, dressed in green, with her garments belted up, and 
with her feet naked, and wings on her shoulders,” but she 
could hardly have taken part in the dance if she had been 
blindfolded or had been striving to place several sorts of 
crowns on her head at once. Still more she could not, as 
in Ripa’s alternative presentation, have been in the act of 
ascending a high rock on the summit of which were scepters 
and crowns, and she could hardly have been accompanied 
in her dance by a lion. 


Mary Ambree (Fortunate Isles 393) 


A maiden famous for military exploits in the Low Coun- 
tries. She is often mentioned in the drama of Jonson’s 
period, as in his Epicoene 4.2.123 and A Tale of a Tub 
1.4.22; Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West 2.3.14-15; Fletch- 
ers Scornful Lady 5.4.101. Her appearance in warfare is 
described thus in the ballad of “Mary Ambree”: 


She clothed herselfe from the top to the toe 

In buffe of the bravest, most seemelye to showe; 
A faire shirt of male then slipped on shee; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 


A helmett of proofe shee strait did provide, 

A strong arminge sword shee girt by her side, 

On her hand a goodlye faire gauntlett put shee; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

Then tooke shee her sworde and her targett in hand. 
(Percy’s Reliques 2.2.19) 
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Amorphus (Cynthia's Revels 2.3.85) 
See Eucosmos, Asortus. 


The name is directly from the Greek, meaning “de- 
formed.” As a character in a contemporary action, his 
garb must fit the prevailing fashion. He is 


a trauailer, one so made out of the mixture and shreds of formes, 
that himselfe is truly deform’d. He walkes most commonly with 
a cloue, or pick-tooth in his mouth, hee is the very mint of 
complement, all his behauiours are printed, his face is another 
volume of essayes; and his beard an Aristarchus.... He is no 
great shifter, once a yeere his apparell is readie to reuolt. 


(2.3.85 ff.) 

Could he in his “mixture” have resembled the English trav- 
eler of The Merchant of Venice: “How oddly he is suited! 
I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in 
France, his bonnet in Germany and his behavior every- 
where” (1.2.71-74) ?’* 


Amphion = (Fortunate Isles 529) 


His obvious attribute is a lyre.”* 
It seems likely that Jonson had read the description by 
Philostratus of a picture of Amphion: 


Look carefully at the lyre first, to see if it is painted faithfully. 
The horn is the horn “of a leaping goat,” as the poets say, and 
it is used by the musician for his lyre and by the bowman for 
his bow. The horns, you observe, are black and jagged and 
formidable for attack. All the wood required for the lyre is 
of boxwood, firm and free from knots—there is no ivory any- 
where about the lyre... . The tortoise-shell is black, but its 
portrayal is accurate and true to nature in that the surface is 
covered with irregular circles which touch each other and have 


** See F. W. Fairholt, Costume in England, p. 236. 
** Horace, Ars Poetica 394-95. 
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yellow eyes; and the lower ends of the strings below the bridge 
lie close to the shell and are attached to knobs, while between 
the bridge and the crossbar the strings seem to be without 
support, this arrangement of the strings being apparently best 
adapted for keeping them stretched taut on the lyre... . 

[Amphion’s] hair is lovely and truthfully depicted, falling as 
it does in disorder on his forehead and mingling with the 
downy beard beside the ear, and showing a glint of gold; but it 
is lovelier still where it is held by the headband—the headband 
“wrought by the Graces, a most lovely ornament,” as the poets 
of the Secret Verses say... . And the chlamys he wears, per- 
haps that also came from Hermes; for its colour does not re- 
main the same but changes and takes on all the hues of the 
rainbow."® 


Amphitrite (Love's Triumph 100) Fig. 53 


“... the Wife of Oceanus, with foure Sea-gods attending 
her” (101). Cartari and Comes make her the wife of Nep- 
tune, and their illustrations show her riding with him in a 
nautical chariot shaped like a shell and drawn by sea 
horses.** Such a chariot was possibly used in this masque, 
since Amphitrite “led in” the triumph. In The Masque of 
Blackness a large shell had already been used, as suitable to 
Oceanus, one of the prominent characters. A shell much 
like that in which, according to Cartari, Amphitrite rides 
was designed by Inigo for Davenant’s Temple of Love." 

Usually the wife of Oceanus is Tethys,’* though she too 
is the wife of Neptune in Daniel’s Tethys Festival. As queen 
of the seas she is described in Dekker’s Britannias Honor: 
A mantle fring’d with silver crossing her Body: Her hayre long, 
and disheveled, on her head, a phantasticke dressing made out 


** [magines 1.10. ** Cartari, p. 250; Comes II.8. 
*" Designs, Plate 27. 
** Cartari mentions Thetis, apparently by a slip of the pen. 
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of a Fishes writhen shell, interwoven with Pearle, the shell is 
silver, on the top of it stands an Artificiall mooving Tortoyse: 
On each side of her, swimme two Mermaides. 


She also appears in much the same way in Dekker’s Lon- 
don’s Tempe, and in Gesta Grayorum.”” 


Anacreon = (Fortunate Isles 522) 


In an illustration of a copper medal in the collection of 
Fulvius Ursinus, Theodorus Gallaeus”’ represents him as a 
bearded man, crowned with laurel. Robert Herrick de- 
scribes him thus: 


Me thought I saw (as I did dream in bed) 

A crawling Vine about Anacreon’s head: 

Flusht was his face; his haires with oyle did shine; 
And as he spake, his mouth ranne ore with*wine. 
Tipled he was; and tipling lispt withall; 

And lisping reeld, and reeling like to fall.?* 


Anaides = (Cynthia's Revels 2.2.79) 
See Eucosmos, IMPUDENCE. 


The name is directly from the Greek. He is “the impu- 
dent” (Induction 59). 


Anteros = (Love's Welcome 88, Cynthia’s Revels 5.7.1) Fig. 
62 See Cupi. 


The costume of Anteros is like that of Eros. The attrib- 
ute of the palm is taken from Pausanias in Eliacis 23.3-7,” 
who describes a statue in which one Cupid strives to take 


“ Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 11.309. 

* [llustrium imagines, Plate 11. 

* “The Vision.” 

“ Quoted in Alciati, Emblem 110, and Gyraldus 395.47 ff. 
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a palm from another, an incident Jonson has incorporated 
in his masque. Cartari, who tells the story, gives a picture 
of the two Cupids striving for the palm.”* The strife is 
mentioned by Ludovicus Rhodoginus in his Antzquae lec- 
tiones 9.25, p. 408, a work to which Jonson once refers. 
Jonson’s expression “Anti-Cvpip, the loue of vertue,’ in 
Robin Goodfellow’s last speech in Love Restored (172), 
echoes Alciati’s commentator. 


Jonson’s story, told also in A Challenge at Tilt, that 
Cupid did not prosper until Venus, on the advice of Themis, 
bore Anteros as his companion, but that then he grew and 
flourished, is attributed by Gyraldus (396.17) to Porphyrius; 
but probably it was derived by Jonson from Gyraldus or 
Alciati or Cartari.* Jonson’s “one sick feather” (Love's 
Welcome 125) is possibly from Porphyrius’s “alas pennasque.” 


Jonson doubtless had read the following epigram. 


Hic unus colitur, sed unus ille 
Implet munia numinum duorum 
Et potest geminus vocari, et unus, 
Et quod vix licet aestimari, in illo 
Bis unum duo non facit, sed unum, 
Haec vis scilicet Anterotis illa est, 
Haec vis mutua mutui est amoris 
Haec binas animas coire cogit: 
Atque una geminum calere pectus.”° 


**P. 453- Also illustrated in Otto Vaenius, Amorum emblemata, 
pial. 

*“The story is also told by Achilles Bocchius (p. clxxi), who 
illustrates the Graces as the nurses of Anteros. So they are in Love’s 
Welcome, though in A Challenge at Tilt they are the nurses of Cupid. 

* Caelius Calcagninus, Carmina, p. 1553. Jonson had a copy of 
this work in his library, in the volume with the Carmina of Giovanni 
Baptista Pigna. It occurs also in another volume he owned, the 
Flores epigrammatum, edited by L. a Quercu. 

For the history of Anteros, including the contribution of Cal- 
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Apheleia (Cynthia's Revels 5.7.51) 


. in white, ...a NympA as pure and simple as the soule, or 
as an abrase table, and is therefore called Simplicitie; without 
folds, without pleights, without colour, without counterfeit: and 
(to speake plainly) Plainenesse it selfe. Her deuice is no de- 
uice. The word vnder her siluer Shield, Omnis Apest Fvcvs. 


As Jonson indicates, her name, from the Greek, means Sim- 
plicity. She is Moria, or Folly, in disguise, since plainness 
is the virtue nearest folly. She differs from the fashionable 
ladies of the time in rejecting all counterfeits; her word 
may be rendered: “She wears no cosmetics.” The word 
fucus, paint designed to improve the complexion, is frequent 
in Jonson’s plays, e.g., Epicoene 2.2.139 and The Devil Is an 
Ass 4.4.13. In writing that “her device is no device,””’ Jon- 
son perhaps had in mind Euripides: 

od one exwv 


iBpopev’, GAA codpoves donp’ dra, (Phoentissae 1111-12) 


Apollo (Augurs 273, Neptune's Triumph 335, Fortunate 
Isles 455) Figs. 1, 64 


A reference in Augurs 277 to Homer’s description of 
Apollo as “far-shooting” suggests that he was provided with 
his bow and arrows, as in an illustration in Cartari which 


also gives him the viol.” The references to healing (278, 
cagninus, see Robert V. Merrill, “Eros and Anteros.” See also Pan- 
ofsky, Iconology, pp. 126-28, Plate LV. 

** Such plain shields sometimes appeared in entertainments involv- 
ing imprese; see, for example, Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 
Ill.319. Cf. the “black shield void” of Mr. Devreux (Conversations 
17.580), and the knight “whose devise was to come without any 
devise” (Sidney, Arcadia 2.21.4). Simplicity appears in Middleton 
and Rowley’s The World Tost at Tennis. 

** Imagini dei dei degli antichi, Padua, 1608, p. 51. He also has 
a viol in the large statue on the tomb of Sannazaro in the church of 


S. Maria del Parto, at Naples, and in Raphael’s Parnassus. 
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281 n.) imply also the caduceus. His figure appears on the 
title-page of Jonson’s folios, standing at the left of Tragi- 
comedy. His head is surrounded with rays, and he has the 
lyre and plectrum. In Oderon 68 n. he is spoken of as wear- 
ing a purple tunic and crowned with laurel. 

Dekker represented Apollo in his King’s Entertainment. 
The “ensigns and properties belonging unto him” are a 
sphere, books, a caduceus, an octohedron with other geo- 
metrical bodies, a harp, and a golden wand with which he 
points to the battle of Lepanto. In the same author’s Lon- 
don’s Tempe, he has a garland of bays and a lute. 

Probably Jonson had read the account of Rosinus in the 
Antiquitates: 


Hunc quatuor artibus antiqui praefecerunt. Nam primum Citha- 
roedum, ac Citharaedorum Deum: deinde Medicinae inventorem, 
post Iaculatorem & Sagittarium, tum Vatem & vaticinii Deum 
constituerunt.... Pingebatur in specie impuberis juvenis, modo 
facie puerili, modo juvenili, semper imberbis; interdum autem 
cana diversitate apparentis: licet vero tali facie esset formatus. 
Is super caput portabat tripodem aureum. In dextra vero manu 
habebat sagittas, arcum & pharetram: in sinistra autem citharam 
tenebat. . . . Nonnunquam etiam ita figurabatur, ut manu 
dextra Gratias gestaret: arcum cum sagittis sinistra. (2.7) 


Architecture = (Chloridia 310) 


This character, sneered at by Jonson in his Expostulation, 
was possibly clothed according to Inigo’s wishes. It would 
seem that the architect might have taken special interest in 
a figure representing his own profession. Ripa describes 
her as “a woman of mature age, with bare arms, and with 
her clothing of changing colors; in one hand she holds the 
plummet, the compass, and the square, in the other a sheet 
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of paper bearing the plan of a palace with numbers properly 
arranged.” Since Architecture is described as seated on the 
hill where Fame rises, she could easily have held these 
attributes. 


Arete See Virtue. 


Arion ( Fortunate Isles 519, Neptune's Triumph 189) 
Frontispiece See Favour. 


He is mentioned by Saron, apparently as one of the 
Spirits of Music. Presumably he had a lyre, as in the figure 
in Beauioyeulx’s Balet comique;** it was his attribute also 
in the Intermezzi at Florence in 1589.” In Neptune’s Tri- 
umph and in Poetaster 4.3.81 he is spoken of as riding on a 
dolphin, according to the famous story of his rescue from 
drowning by that fish. 


Artemisia (Queens 531) See PENTHESILEA. 


Inigo’s drawing is described thus by the editors of 
Designs: 


Diadem with upstanding peak on brow, crown of spikes and 
ogival arches, from which a large veil falls covering the back. 
Close-fitting bodice with long sleeves having puffs composed of 
pleats on shoulders. Full, pleated skirt tucked below hips and 
reaching to calves of legs. Buskins. (22) 


Her colors were “Orange tawny ashcoler yellowe.” For 
reproductions, see Shakespeare’s England 11.322 and Vor- 
trage Bibliothek Warburg, 1930-1931, Abb. 15. 


*P. 67v. Cf. Whitney’s Choice of Emblemes, p. 144. This is 
one of the emblems found in Alciati, No. 89. 
* Warburg, I costumi . . . del 1589, Plate VIII. 
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Arthur = (Prince Henry’s Barriers 63) 


He is “discouerd as a starre aboue” (64 n.). Possibly 
this did not preclude his appearance in antique armor, or 
according to the description in The Faerie Queene 1.7.29-33. 


Asotus = (Cynthia’s Revels 2.3.102) See Euco os. 


The name is directly from the Greek, and means the 
“prodigal.” In his clothing he imitates Amorphus (q.v.). 
He dresses in “seuerall colours,” “wherein he flourisheth 
changeably, euery day” (4.1.105-6); his stockings are of 
silk (2.3.116); his band is “most curious, and_neatly- 
wrought,” his riband “do’s most gracefully,” his hat is 
“pretty, and fantastic,” and has a “conceited” band (1.4.109 
ff.). He is provided with “iewels, bracelets, carkenets, &c.,” 
which he freely “departs” to ladies and gallants (Induction 


773 45-111). 


Astraea (Golden Age 84) See JUSTICE. 


Astraea and the Golden Age descend together after the 
antimasque. Of this goddess Jonson says that she has 
golden hair and is “bright,” apparently with the color of 
gold; she has silver feet, and is winged. In Daniel’s Vision 
of the Twelve Goddesses she is clad in celestial hue and 
holds a balance and a sword.*® She appears also in Hey- 
wood’s London’s Sinus Salutis, and Peele’s Descensus 
Astraeae; in the latter the only attribute mentioned is a 
sheephook. 


*’ This is the description in the verse. In the address to the 
Countess of Bedford she is spoken of as “in a mantle crimson, with 
a silver embroidery.” For her appearance in Italy, see Nicoll, Stuart 
Masques, p. 180. 
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Atalanta (Queens) See PENTHESILEA. 


She appears only in the manuscript account of the per- 
formance.’ Inigo’s drawing is described in Designs: 


Crown of spikes surrounding cap with volute-shaped peak at 
the back, to which a long veil is attached. Close-fitting bodice 
with sleeves puffed on shoulders and above elbows. Bases of 
acanthus-leaf scallops and long labels. Full skirt, tucked above 
knees, falling to ankles. Long scarf, attached to left shoulder, 
crossing body. (29) 

The colors are “Crimson yelowe whit.” The editors write 
that “there is no indication .. . that Inigo was aware of the 
mythological attributes of Atalanta” (p. 41). For a repro- 
duction, see Shakespeare’s England 11.316. 


Ate See MIscuHieF. 


Atlas (Hymenaei 644, Pleasure Reconciled 1) 


Atlas was not a living figure, but the mountain who had 
“his top ending in y° figure of an old Man, his head & 
beard all hoary & frost: as if his sholders were couerd w™ 
snow” (Pleasure Reconciled 1-3).” Atlas in human form 
was painted as part of the scenery of Carew’s Coelum Britan- 
nicum. In 1616 he appeared on a triumphal car in 
Florence: 


Si vedeva esse Atlante, d’altezza di braccia 12, avere in ispalla 
un grandissimo globo, tutto coperto d’oro, sopra il quale sedeva 
** Reyher, Masque anglais, p. 506; Herford and Simpson VII.319. 
* Derived from Aeneid 4.248.51. 
*’ For a reproduction of Jones’s design, see Nicoll, Stuart Masques, 
p- 106. 
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il Sole in forma di giovinetto, coronato di lucidissimi raggi, con 
una facella in mano, con chioma d’oro et abito di porpora.** 


The illustration shows a garment blown out behind him.” 


Atropos See Parcae. 
Audacity (Challenge at Tilt 155) See EuToLMos. 


If this character was distinctively costumed, he perhaps 
wore the red and green which Ripa assigns to the quality. 
Ripa, however, makes Audacia a vice, personated by a young 
woman attempting to overthrow a great column of marble. 


Augurs = (Augurs 286) 


They carried augurs’ staves (364). The /ituus, a staff 
curved at the top like a snail shell, is illustrated by Rosinus 
3.9.°° Since the augurs were the noble maskers, it is un- 
likely that they wore the white togas which Jonson mentions 
(336 n.); presumably their costumes were elaborate and 
striking. Jonson was acquainted with the Reipublicae ro- 
manae commentariu of Onuphrius Panvinius, but I find no 
reason to suppose that he drew on its account of the augurs. 
Jones’s drawing of “The Colledge of Augures” is too indis- 
tinct to show any attributes (reproduced by Nicoll, Fig. 36). 

**Solerti, Musica . . . alla corte Medicea, pp. 117-18, from the 
diary of Cesare Tinghi. Atlas appeared in a Festa a cavallo in honor 
of the Duke of Urbino. 

** Callot’s illustration of I/ carro del sole in Andrea Salvadori’s 
La Guerra di bellezza, reproduced in Pietro Gori, Firenze magnifica, 
p- 290. The resemblance has already been observed by Miss Wels- 


ford, The Court Masque, p. 229. 
** For a simpler form, see Fig. 60. 
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Aurora (Entertainment at Highgate 68, Vision of De- 
light 233) 


In the Entertainment she sings with Zephyrus, and is 
spoken of as “blushing” and “rosy.” 

Cartari says that everybody describes her as he pleases, 
yet mentions the color of the first rays of the sun between 
yellow and red, and says that sometimes she has a torch. In 
the Luminalia is a full description; she is 


in a chariot touched with gold, borne up by a rosy colored 
cloud, her garment white trimmed with gold, loosely tucked 
about her, and cut down on the sides; her arms bare with brace- 
lets of gold, with a vaile of carnation flying, as blowne up by 
the winde, her wings white spotted with gold, her faire haire 
disheveled, and on her head a girland of roses. 


Cartari’s picture shows her in a chariot drawn by Pegasus, 


to indicate that dawn is the best hour for the composition 
of poetry.*” 


Avarice (Golden Age 37) Figs. 24, 33 See AFFECTIONS. 


Among the followers of the Iron Age, who dance and 
are turned to statues. Since she is called “Grandame” (36), 
she presumably was an old woman. One of Ripa’s five 
descriptions runs thus: “A woman badly dressed, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, holding in her right hand a toad and in 
her left a closed purse.” Such attributes as “an exceedingly 
thin wolf” would hardly have been possible for a dancer, 
though a slave’s chain fastened to one leg and dragging 
behind might have added its noise to the clashing of arms 
heard before the masque of Evils enters. Whether Inigo 
made the designs for this masque is unknown; if not, the 


** Imagini dei det, p.99. The plate is in the edition of 1608, p. OI. 
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characters were perhaps more immediately recognizable than 
when costumed according to his ideas. 

In the Coronation Avarice is called the “dam of other 
euils” (744). 

Is “the woolfe in the hangings” (Cynthia’s Revels 3.1.78) 
that frightens the prodigal Asotus (q.v.) when he enters 
Cynthia’s court the wolf of avarice? 


Baby Cake (Christmas 66) 


“Drest like a Boy, in a fine long Coat, Biggin, Bib, Muck- 
ender, and a little Dagger: his Vsher bearing a great Cake 
with a Beane, and a Pease” (67-69). The bean and pea 
were baked in a Christmas cake; when it was cut the person 
to whom the bean fell was king of the feast and the one 
who received the pea was queen. 


Bacchus (Title-page of folios) Figs. 1, 65 See Comus. 


A tuny figure of Bacchus, with his thyrsis, stands in a 
niche on the right of Tragicomedy. He does not actually 
appear in any masque; in Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue the 
place that might have been his is filled by Comus. He is 
mentioned in Oberon 67, and is the center of the group on 
the gem, described by Casaubon, mentioned in Jonson’s note 
on Oberon 17. 


Baryte See BLACKNEss. 


Beauty See VENUSTAS. 
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Berenice, Beronice (Queens 546) See PENTHESILEA. 


Described as follows in Designs: 


Mitre-shaped crown with long aigrette at her right side. Lorica 
body with short pleated oversleeves. Long scarf fastened to 
shoulders, and passing round body, held up by embroidered 
baldric. Overskirt falling to knees and petticoat nearly to 
ankles. (24) 


The colors were “Green Carnation Whit.” Reproduced in 
Shakespeare's England 11.328. Jones evidently made no at- 
tempt to indicate the famous hair of Berenice, mentioned 
by Jonson in his account of her. 


Beroe See OcEANIAE. 
Bitterness (Queens 130) 


Jonson says merely “whose pores sweat gall.” This can- 
not refer to anything obvious in the costume. I have found 
nothing that indicates how this character might have ap- 
peared. Perhaps wormwood was in some way employed. 
It is hardly to be supposed that she was without attributes. 
Whitney, in his Choice of Emblemes, mentions gall in de- 
scribing Envy.’ 


Blackness’ = (Blackness) Fig. 48 


In The Masque of Blackness the Queen and her highborn 
attendants are costumed as Ethiopians. In a dance they 
appear in couples and present their fans to the view of the 
audience. On the fan of one lady of each couple are in- 

” Bt like the rest of the volume, was prepared for pub- 
lication before 1940. In revising I have taken into account Mr. 


D. J. Gordon’s “Imagery of Ben Jonson’s The Masque of Blacknesse 
and The Masque of Beautie’ (issued in 1945). 
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scribed “their mixt Names” (268). This seems to mean 
that the names were not individual, but that each was appli- 
cable to both of the ladies in the couple. On the fan of the 
other lady are expressed “their mixed qualities.” Here 
mixed clearly means mingled, since there is but one picture 
for the two, called a “mute Hieroglyphick.” This term sig- 
nifies a symbolical picture with no motto. Jonson explains: 
Which manner of Symbole I rather chose, then Imprese, as well 
for strangenesse, as relishing of antiquitie, and more applying 
to that originall doctrine of sculpture, which the 4 .gyptians are 
said, first, to haue brought from the 4thiopians. (Diod. Sicul.3 
Herod.) [270-74]| 


By his rejection of the zmprese Jonson means no more than 
that he has not provided his symbolical pictures with a 
brief and expressive motto. Some of them, probably all, are 
suitable for imprese. The salamander, for example, was 
used in an zmpresa in the needlework by Mary Queen of 
Scots described in Drummond’s letter to Jonson.* Since the 
impresa was supposed to be suitable to the individual, sim- 
ilar fitness may be assumed in Jonson’s hieroglyphics; it is 
not, however, now apparent in most of the instances. By 
saying that he made his choice for “strangeness,” Jonson 
indicates that the courtiers are familiar with the use of 
imprese in entertainments’ and that he is attempting some- 
thing of novelty. What had been signified by the motto in 
an impresa, Jonson here expresses by the names he gives the 
ladies, which generally are transliterated from the Greek. 
They probably were overlearned for most of his audience, 
unless a key had been circulated, though it should be re- 


*Book 3.3-4. I cannot find the reference in the Histories of 
Herodotus. 

“William Drummond, Works, p. 137. 

* Joseph Quincy Adams, Life of Shakespeare, pp. 429-31. 
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membered that the motto of an impress was commonly in 
Latin and might be in Greek. By suggesting that his hiero- 
glyphics relish of antiquity, Jonson is referring to the sym- 
bolic pictures of the Egyptians as given in the Hieroglyphica 
of Pierio Valeriano and the De sacris Aegyptiorum notis of 
Orus Apollo.” His procedure will appear more clearly in 
the following details. 

The Queen and the Countess of Bedford bore the names 
of Euphoris and Aglaia. The first means “fertility.” Praise 
for this quality was deemed appropriate to a married queen; 
Jonson himself mentions it in the Entertainment at High- 
gate (269-70), and in the next reign the Queen’s zmpresa is 
borne up by Nobility and Fecundity in Carew’s Coelum 
Britannicum. Aglaia (q.v) was one of the Graces; her name 
was commonly interpreted as meaning “splendor,” “dig- 
nity,” “beauty.”” In Cynthia’s Revels 5.7.36, she is explained 
as delectable and pleasant conversation. In Dekker’s King’s 
Entertainment she signifies Brightness or Majesty. The 
hieroglyphic of the Queen and her companion, a golden tree 
laden with fruit, perhaps that of the Hesperides, may sig- 
nify both splendor and fecundity. A golden tree, the fruit 
of which is not mentioned, is prominent in Campion’s 
masque for the marriage of the Earl of Somerset and Lady 
Frances Howard (1613). The Destinies are represented as 


* Reprinted in Nicolaus Caussinus’s Symbolica Aegyptiorum sap- 
tentia. Jonson owned a copy of this in the edition of 1623 (Herford 
and Simpson I.269); since even the first edition of the work is later 
than The Masque of Blackness, Jonson’s ownership can indicate noth- 
ing more than a continued interest in the subject. 

" Alciati, Emblemata (Lyons, 1614), Emblem 162, p. 562. Comes, 
Mythol. 223. Jonson’s ode addressed to the Countess of Bedford 
begins, “Splendor!” Epigram 94, also addressed to her, begins 
“Lycy, you brightnesse of our spheare. . . .” 
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bearing a tree of gold, of which Eternity sings: 


Bring away this sacred tree, 
The tree of grace and bounty, 
Set it in Bel-Anna’s eye. 


After the song, the tree is set before the Queen. A tree was 
recognized by the audience as suited to the Queen.* At 
any rate, Henry Peacham in his Minerva Britanna addresses 
an emblem “To The Thrice-Vertuous, and Fairest of 
Queenes, Anne Queene of Great Britaine.” This is followed 
by the anagram “In Anna regnantium arbor. Anna Britan- 
norum Regina.” The plate shows a tree with the three 
letters, E, H, and C, for Elizabeth, Henry, and Charles, in 
wreaths upon it. The verses are as follows: 


An Olive lo, with braunches faire dispred, 
Whose top doth seeme to peirce the azure skie, 
Much seeming to disdaine, with loftie head 
The Cedar, and those Pines of Thessalie, 
Fairest of Queenes, thou art thy selfe the Tree, 
The fruite thy children hopefull Princes three. 


Which thus I ghesse, shall with their outstretcht armes, 
In time o’respread Europa’s continent, 

To shield and shade, the innocent from harmes, 

But overtop the proud and insolent: 


Remaining, raigning, in their glories greene, 
While man on earth, or Moone in heaven is seene. 


(p. 13) 


Lady Herbert and the Countess of Derby bore the names 
of Diaphane (Transparency) and Eucampse (Flexibility). 
Their hieroglyphic is an icosaedron or twenty-sided figure 

“Mr. Gordon (p. 127) compares “the golden tree of marriage” 


(Hymenaei 727). 
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of crystal. It is evident that the crystal expresses trans- 
parency. In the Tzmaeus of Plato, the icosaedron is assigned 
to the element of water (55-56). This was later explained 
as follows: 


Aquam vero isocaedri figuram tenere dixerunt. Est autem 
Isocaedrum, Euclide autore, figura solida, quae viginti triangulis 
aequalibus & aequalium laterum, continentur: propterea quod 
aqua sua natura mobilis sit, & divisioni flexuique perfacilis.”” 


Any special suitability of the names and symbol to the per- 
sons can now be apparent, if at all, only to a biographer of 
the two ladies. 


Lady Rich and the Countess of Suffolk were named 
Ocyte (Swiftness) and Kathare (Purity). Their symbol is 
a pair of naked feet in a river. This is from Orus Apollo, 
who gives as one of his symbols “geminos hominis pedes in 


aqua.’ Jonson’s substitution of the river for aqua is justi- 
fied by the plate in some editions of Orus, such as that of 
Paris, 1574. Since Orus makes the feet the symbol of a 
fuller, Jonson did not follow him there. Possibly the men- 
tion of Mercury” in the text of Orus encouraged Jonson to 


"The first three editions of The Masque of Blackness use the 
spelling Isocedron. The form Isocaedrum occurs in at least three 
editions of Pierio Valeriano’s Hieroglyphica: Lyons, 1594; Lyons, 
1595 (cited by Mr. Gordon); Cologne, 1614. In the first two the 
spelling is correct in the index. In the Venice edition of 1612 it is 
correct throughout. The incorrect spelling does occur elsewhere, as 
in Lucarini’s Imprese, 1629, yet it is likely that Jonson derived it from 
Valeriano. 

* Eruditi cuiusdam hominis hieroglyphicorum commentariorum 
liber prior, a supplement to the Hieroglyphica of Pierius Valerianus, 
p. 585 BC. 

“ Hieroglyphica (Paris, 1551), p. 90. Reproduced by Gordon, 
Plate 36a. ; 

* Pierius Valerianus (Hieroglyphica, p. 337 AB) is followed by 
later writers in thinking that the reference to Mercury is a misprint, 
but it appears in all the Greek texts and translations I have consulted. 
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give the feet the obvious meaning of swiftness. That of 
purity is conventional; Pierius Valerianus writes under the 
heading of Purificator: 

Si vero pedes altius in aquam mersos effinxissent, purificatorem 
significabant. Nam et alibi aqua et ignis in defaecationis sig- 
nificatum accipiunturo, quod rebus his labes omnis el[a]vatur et 
eximatur. Hic vero de iis sermo est, quae levi sint macula 
contaminata, quibus unda satis superque sit ad depurandum. 
Apud Horum legas fullonem hic significari, quod tantundem 
est; nam id est fullonis officium, ut res depurget, et munditiem 
vestibus inducat.'* 

For Lady Bevill and Lady Effingham the names Notis 
(Dampness, connected with Notus, the South Wind) and 
Psychrote (Cold, Damp and Cold) were given, and their 
hieroglyphic is a “salamander simple.” Damp and cold are 
the qualities of the salamander which, as Jonson writes in 
The Fortunate Isles (173), can walk “in the fire.” Orus 
Apollo pictures the salamander in the fire,"* and Ripa says 
it is so cold that it puts out the fire it touches as though it 
were ice and that it remains alive in the fire and rather 
extinguishes the flames than receives any injury from them.” 
The salamander was made the symbol of constancy amid 
the flames of misery, as in the impresa of Francis the First.”® 


To Lady Elizabeth Howard and Lady Susan Vere the 
poet assigned the names of Glycyte (Sweetness) and Malacia 
(Softness). Their hieroglyphic is ‘a cloud full of rain drop- 


* Hieroglyphica, p. 337 AB. 

™ Paris, 1574, p. 73. See Fig. 49, below. 

* Iconologia, s.v. Elementi (Fuoco). 

*’ Paolo Giovio, Imprese, p. 28. Nicolaus Caussinus, Symbolica 
Aegyptorum sapientia, lib. 9, cap. 60. See also the title-page of the 
Opere toscane of Luigi Alamanni (Lugduni, 1532), which is dedi- 
cated to Francis I. The words are Nutrisco, Estinguo, and Sovr’ 
ogni.uso mortal m’ e dato albergo. he device of the printer, Sebast. 
Gryphius, is relegated to the colophon. 
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ping.” Perhaps this may be compared with the “sweet and 
fruitful dew” of The Vision of Delight (147). The word 
sweet is used not in the present but in the older meaning 
found in the phrase “sweet water,” water pure and pleasant 
to the taste. Jonson’s thought is probably similar to that of 
Portia: 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. (Merchant of Venice 4.1) 
Mercy would be part of the female virtue of softness, as 
assigned, for example, by Milton to Eve in Paradise Lost 
4.298, and indicated by Jonson in 

Her Sweetnesse, Softnesse, her fair Courtesie. 
(Underwoods 101) 

A picture such as Jonson might have had in mind occurs 
in Ripa’s Iconology to illustrate Dottrina, or Teaching, 
though Ripa indicates that the dew of instruction falls from 
a clear sky rather than from a cloud. He gives as his 
source Orus Apollo, in whose picture the drops of dew or 
rain fall from clouds (p. 24)."" 

The last couple consisted of Lady Mary Wroth, to whom 
the Alchemist was dedicated and whom Jonson praises in 
Epigrams 103 and 105, and Lady Walsingham. Their names 
are Baryte (Weight, Gravity, Dignity) and Periphere 
(Roundness, Circularity). Both names are evidently intended 
to be complimentary; the second meant to Jonson perfection, 
as it did when years later he wrote in Love’s Welcome that 
the King’s court is “circular and perfect” (136-37). In 
Ripa’s Iconology the figure of Perfettione is drawing a circle 


* Reproduced by Gordon, Plate 36d. 

“Cf. the “sacred sphere” of the court in Poetaster 4.8.4. See 
Perrectio. The word rounded in Love’s Welcome 189 seems to 
mean “brought to perfection.” 
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with compasses. Their symbol, an “urne spheard with 
wine,” is perhaps original with Jonson; at least no emblem- 
atic use of it has been recorded, and the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary refers to the present passage as the first use of the 
word in the sense of ““crown’ with liquor.” Perhaps the 
Greek odapwrds (rounded) may be taken as a parallel. 
Jonson seems to mean a cup so full that the liquid, held by 
surface tension, rises, with the suggestion of a sphere, above 
the edge of the cup."* The “spheard” cup, then, suggests 
weight (because of fulness) and rounded perfection. The 
one hieroglyphic, then, as for all the preceding, would give 
the qualities of both ladies.” 


Boadicea See VoOapDICcEA. 
Boeotians See THEBANS. 
Boreas (Beauty 10) See SNow. 


In a robe of Russet and White mixt, full, and bagg’d; his 
haire and beard rough, and horride; his wings gray, and full of 
snow, and ycicles: his mantle borne from him with wyres, and 


*“In the Poetaster 3.1.8-12, Horace says: 
Swell me a bowle with lustie wine, 
Till I may see the plump Lyazvs swim 
Aboue the brim: 
I drinke, as I would wright, 
In flowing measure, .... 
Cf. Catiline 1.499: “Swell mee my bowle yet fuller”; and Robert Her- 
rick, “Ode to Sir Clipsebie Crew” 14-15: 
A Goblet, to the brim, 
Of Lyrick Wine, both swell’d and crown’d, 
The “cruze” of Euphrosyne is merely “fill’d” (Coronation 130). 

* Mr. Gordon gives a different explanation (p. 126). His intro- 
duction of the vine seems to me unsupported, and his explanation 
that the earth is signified seems to neglect the two ladies and to 
abandon the parallelism of this symbol and its bearers with the pre- 
ceding couples and their symbols. 
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in seuerall puffes; his feet ending in Serpents tayles; and in his 
hand a leaue-lesse Branch, laden with ycicles. (13-18) 

Some of this, such as the “serpent feet,” appears also in the 
address of January to Boreas (41-46). 

Cartari (p. 263)"" and Comes (8.11) both give pictures 
of the snaky-footed god carrying off Orythia. Jonson men- 
tions this in a note, explaining that she was “the daughter 
of Erectheus, King of Athens, whom Boreas rauish’d away, 
into Thrace, as she was playing with other virgins by the 
floud Ilissus: or (as some will) by the fountaine Cephisus” 
(ror n.). This alternative between the streams comes at the 
beginning of the article on Boreas by Natalis Comes (8.11), 
who assigns the account of the abduction only to Pausanias’s 
book on Attica (19.5). It also occurs in the book on Elis 
(19.1), as Jonson says in a note on the feet like serpents’ tails: 
“So Paus|anias| in Eliacis reports him to haue, as he was 
carued in arcd Cipsel” (16 n.). Cartari mentions the chest, 
with the correct reference to Pausanias, and says that Bor- 
eas’s beard, hair, and wings are covered with snow.” Jon- 
son’s language, however, as quoted above, is close enough 
to that of Ripa to suggest translation from the Iconology: 
“Huomo horrido, con la barba, 1 capelli, & le ali tutte piene 
di neve, & con li piedi come code di serpi.” It seems as 
though Jonson had hastily connected barba and capelli with 
horrido, so that the wings alone are made “full of snow,” 
ptene di neve. Jonson, however, quoted from Metamorphoses 
6 a line on Boreas containing the word horridus, and Ripa 
gives a number of lines from the same book. Ripa’s ref- 


* Reproduced by Gordon, Plate 35a. 
*” Cf. Jonson’s “absolute Claudian”: 
“Boreas, glacieque nivali 
Hispidus, et Getica concretus grandine pennas.” 
(Rape of Proserpina 70-71) 
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erence to the Greek story is only “so represented by 
Pausanias.” 

The bags and puffs of the garments seemed to Jonson 
suitable for the costume of winds generally (see VuLTuRNUs, 
ZepHyrus) ; the leafless branch with its icicles was apparently 
added by Jonson to emphasize the wintry character of the 
wind. 


Bouleutes (Coronation 79) Figs. 8, 11, 21 


Figuring the councell of the citie, and was suted in blacke and 
purple; a wreath of oke vpon his head; sustayning for his en- 
signes, on his left arm a scarlet robe, and in his right hand the 
Fasces, as tokens of magistracie, with this inscription: 


SERVARE CIVES. (80-85) 


The wreath of oak Jonson explains from Rosinus’s 
Romanarum antiquitatum libri decem (10.27): “Civica 
corona appellatur, inquit Agellius, quam civis civi, a quo 
servatus est in praelio, testem vitae, salutisque perceptae dat. 
Ea fit e fronde querna: quoniam cibus, victusque antiquis- 
simus querceus capi solitus sit.” Rosinus gives pictures of 
two ancient coins with the civic crown, which may have 
served as models for Stephen Harrison, the chief joiner. 

In a second footnote to Rosinus (7.3), Jonson describes 
the fasces, bundles of sticks with an ax in the midst, the 
iron of which showed above the bundle. In Rosinus is found 
also, with a proper reference, the explanation of the reason 
for the fasces for which Jonson cites Plutarch; Rosinus’s ver- 
sion is somewhat abbreviated. From the same chapter in 
Rosinus might have come also the scarlet robe, “toga pur- 
purea,” of Bouleutes. The words purple and scarlet, de- 
scribing the suit and the robe, are probably to be taken as 
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meaning the same thing. For example, Ripa says of Con- 
siglio (in 1618, but not in 1603): “Gli si da il color rosso, si 
perche la porpora € degna de Senatori, & i Senatori son 
degni di porpora,” etc. 

The motto is applied directly to the Genius of the City, 
but was doubtless appreciated by King James, who liked to 
think of himself as the “pater patriae” who could preserve 
his citizens in peace, according to the lines which Jonson 
quotes from Seneca: 


Extinguere hostem maxima est virtus ducis. 
Servare cives major est patriae patri. (Octavia 443-44) 


Cf. IRENE. 


In 1639, in Salmacida Spolia, Davenant and Inigo repre- 
sented Counsel with some of the attributes given him by 
Ripa. 


Branchus (Augurs 286) See AUGURS. 


Jonson tells us that Branchus was the son of Apollo and 
Jances,”* and quotes from Statius’s Thebaid 3.478-79: “Patri- 
oque aequalis honori.” Statius calls Apollo “intonsus” 


(Thebaid 8.108). 


Britannica Monarchia See MonarcCHIA BRITANNICA. 
Brontes See PyRACMON. 
Caesar (Queens 687) 


His statue stood on the temple of Fame. A gem in the 
collection of the Cardinal Farnese, illustrated by Gallaeus 
(Illustrium imagines, Plate 80), justifies Shakespeare’s ref- 


*° On this error, see Ernest W. Talbert, “New Light on Ben Jon 
son’s Workmanship,” p. 158. 
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erence to him as “the hook-nosed fellow of Rome” (2 Henry 
IV 4.3.41). Other illustrations, such as a medal illustrated 
by Erizzo (p. 99), show a straight nose. Aeneas Vico says 
that Caesar “is reported to have been tall and thin, of light 
complexion, with black, sharp and shining eyes, and bald” 
(Caesarum imagines, p. 4). On the title-page of Les Par- 
alleles de César et de Henry IIII by Anthoine de Bandole, 
he appears in Roman military costume, with a laurel 
wreath.’ Rosinus gives a picture of an Imperator wearing 
military costume with the paludamentum, and writes: 


Proprie tamen Paludamentum Imperatorum erat, non solum 
purpura, sed cocco etiam, auroque distincta, ut Isidorus scripsit. 
Livius paludamentum pro veste militari, etiam eius, qui non 
esset Imperator, posuit in historia Horatii lib. I. Imperatoris 
Paludati icona ex veteribus monumentis Lazarus Baysius publice 
donavit, quam & nos hic subiecimus. (5.31) 


Obviously Jonson and other readers of Rosinus knew how 
to represent a Roman general with archeological correctness. 


Camilla (Queens 495) See PENTHESILEA. 
Jonson refers to Virgil: 


Turbaque miratur matrum et prospectat euntem, 
Attonitis inhians animis, ut regius ostro 

Velet honos levis humeros, ut fibula crinem 

Auro internectat, Lyciam ut gerat ipsa pharetram 
Et pastoralem praefixa cuspide myrtum.* 


Inigo’s drawing (reproduced in Shakespeare's England 
II.318) is described as follows by the editors of Designs: 


Double crown, the two circles joined by ogival arches, with mass 
of plumes at the back. Low-necked embroidered bodice with 
‘Henry Sotheran’s Catalogue, No. 819, p. 167. 
* Aeneid 7.813-17; cf. also 647-63, where she is compared with the 


Amazons and wields the Amazonian axe. 
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short sleeves elaborately puffed. Long scarf round waist. Bases 
reaching below knees with border of acanthus leaf scallops on 
either side, cut square above knees in front; skirt falling to 
calves of legs. Buskins. Her left hand spread open on her 
breast. (No. 19) 

The colors were “Wyllowe colored Carnation Whit.” The 
editors of Designs, p. 41, think that the dress with its “leafy 
fringe” indicates the qualities of Camilla; “a fringe of acan- 
thus leaves” is also given to Candace. It seems that Inigo 
made no great effort to obtain Virgilian atmosphere. 


Candace (Queens 581) See PENTHESILEA. 
Described in Designs: 


Crown of spikes and three upright horns from which a large 
veil falls; aigrette at the back. Lorica bodice, with upper sleeves 
and bases of labels hanging from a fringe of acanthus leaves; 
the long under-sleeves and bodice striped horizontally. Full skirt 
to calves of legs. Buskins. (No. 26) 


The colors were “Deep flamcoler Peche coler Pale watched.” 


Carol (Christmas 38) 


“A long tawny Coat, with red Cap, and a Flute at his 
girdle, his Torch-bearer carrying a Song booke open” 
(39-40). 


Censure (Staple of News, Induction) 


Since Censure and her three companions, Tattle, Ex- 
pectation, and Mirth, were “gentlewomen Lady-like attyred,” 
they presumably had no distinctive garb; that the audience 
might know who they were, Jonson carefully names them 
in an early speech. 

Ripa’s Brasmo Vitioso is a pale, thin old man, resembling 
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the Momus of the ancients, and his Riprensione is a lady in 
armor who holds a vase of fire with which to kindle the 
blushes of shame in those censured. 


Cercops (Oberon 42) 
Ovid describes the Cercopes thus: 


In deforme viros animal mutavit: ut idem 

Dissimiles homini possent, similesque videri. 

Membraque contraxit: naresque a fronte resimas 

Contudit, et rugis peraravit anilibus ora. 

Totaque velatos flaventi corpora villo 

Misit in has sedas necnon prius abstulit usum 

Verborum, et natat dira in perjuria linguae. (Met. 14.93-99) 


Charity (Silent Woman 1.1.123) Fig. 25 


Jonson alludes to her statue on Aldgate; there she ap- 
peared according to the conventional representation found 
in Ripa and many earlier places, as Andrea del Sarto’s wall 
painting in the Chiostro dello Scalzo in Florence, namely, 
“with a child at her breast and another in her hand.” 


Charon (Lovers Made Men 18) 


A figure painted in the scenery. Cartari gives a picture 
of him,’ and refers to the most important descriptions. 
That of Virgil is as follows: 


Portitor has horrendus aquas et flumina servat 
Terribili squalore Charon: cui plurima mento 
Canities inculta jacet; stant lumina flamma; 
Sordidus ex humeris nodo dependet amictus. 
(Aeneid 6.298-301) 


“Thomas Allen, The History and Antiquities of London U.87. 
“Imagini dei dei, 1608, p. 285. 
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Seneca writes: 
hunc servat amnem cultu et aspectu horridus 
pavidosque manes squalidus vectat senex. 
impexa pendet barba, deformem sinum 
nodus coercet, concayae squalent genae. 


(Hercules furens, 764-67) 


Chaucer (Golden Age 117) 


Jonson had 1n his library a copy of Speght’s edition of 
Chaucer, published in 1602. The frontispiece is a full-length 
portrait of Chaucer ultimately depending on a portrait found 
in Hoccleve’s Regement of Princes. It should be remem- 
bered that the portraits in various copies of the Regement 
are not identical. An engraving of Chaucer’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey with a picture of the poet appears on 
the title-page of John Urry’s edition of the Works. Urry 
writes: “About the | year] 1555 Mr. Nicholas Brigham . . . 
erected a handsome Monument for him. . . . Upon that 
monument Mr. Brigham caused Chaucer’s Picture to be 
painted, from that which was in Occleve’s Book before men- 
tioned” (sig.e2r). Doubtless many of the spectators at the 
masque had seen this portrait in the Abbey. 


Chaucer is the author most frequently quoted in Jon- 
son’s Grammar; there are references to The House of Fame, 
Troilus, and The Canterbury Tales. 


Cheerfulness = (Lovers Made Men 10) Fig. 23 
See EupHrosyNg, Graces, LAgTITIA. 


A statue in the architectural “front before the scene” of 
the masque. She is “in a loose flowing garment, filling 
out wine from an antique piece of plate; with this word, 
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“Adstt laetitiae dator.” (12-16) 


The garment, not mentioned in Ripa’s description of 
Allegrezza, is there pictured as “loose and flowing.” She 
is “a young woman with a plump face, smooth and large; 
she is clothed in white, and her garment is ornamented with 
green sprigs and red and yellow flowers, and on. her head 
she has a garland of various flowers.” Apparently abbrevi- 
ated by Jonson is Ripa’s statement that “she holds in her 
right hand a vase of crystal, full of ruddy wine, and in her 
left hand a great cup of gold.” 

Her word, “Adsit laetitiae dator” (Virgil, Aeneid 1.734), 
was originally applied to Bacchus. 


Chivalry (Prince Henry’s Barriers 382) 


Since Inigo made the designs for Oberon, he presumably 
made them for this entertainment also, though nothing 
seems to have survived. In Inigo’s Designs (131) appear 
two drawings of a figure named by the editors Bellona but 
inscribed Chivellrye and Chivalrye. The description runs: 
“Helmet, Lorica with long skirt. Holding shield on her 
right arm and spear in her left hand.” The second drawing 
adds a tabard-like garment. The editors believe these draw- 
ings to belong to Albions Triumph by Aurelian Townshend 
(1632). Among the unidentified figures in the Designs 
(413) appears one called Bellona or Pallas and described 
as follows: “Renaissance-Classic helmet with large crest. 
Lorica with close-fitting corselet and short kilt, and skirt 
reaching to calves of legs. Buskins. She holds a lance upright 
in her right hand; a shield on her left arm.” The possible 
dates for this design are given as 1618-1640, and “it shows 
the influence of Guercino with particular distinctness.” If 
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correctly dated, these drawings have no connection with 
Prince Henry's Barriers; otherwise one would suppose that 
they represent its Chivalry. 


Chloris  (Chloridia 202) See Frora, NyMPHSs. 


Jonson refers to the passage in Ovid (Fast 5.195-200) 
from which our chief information on Chloris is obtained. 
Her costume was designed by Inigo, who has left several 
drafts of it.” He suggested to the Queen that its colors should 
be “severall fresh greenes mixt with gould and siller.” 
Something can be inferred from the costume of her attendant 
nymphs: 

.. their appar[r]Jell white, embroydered with siluer, trim’d at 
the shoulders with great leaues of greene, embroydered with gold, 
falling one vnder the other. And of the same worke were their 
bases, their head-tires of flowers, mix’d with siluer, and gold, 
with some sprigs of A®grets among, and from the top of their 
dressing, a thinne vayle hanging downe. (203-9) 


As goddess of the flowers and associated with Zephyrus, she 
is similar to Flora. 


Christmas (Christmas 1) 


He is attir’d in round Hose, long Stockings, a close Doublet, 
a high-crownd Hat with a Broach, a long thin beard, a Trun- 
cheon, little Ruffes, white Shoes, his Scarffes, and Garters tyed 
crosse, and his Drum beaten before him. (2-5) 


Chromis See SATYRS. 
Chronomastix (Time Vindicated 63) 


This character, the Scourge of the Time, is supposed to 


* Designs, Plates 17, 18, 19; Herford and Simpson II.249; Gotch, 
Inigo Jones, p. 150. For her appearance at Florence about 1580, see 
Nicoll, Plate 126. 
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be a satirical portrait of the poet Wither. His attribute of 
a whip makes him an allegorical figure of Satire. 


Chronos See Tie. 
Cinxia See JUNO. 
Clotho See Parcae. 
Clytia See OcEANIAE. 


Comedy (Title-page of folios) Fig. 1 


The allegory of Comedy appears on the title-pages of 
the 1616 and the 1640 folios. Apparently Jonson’s figure 
is in part from Ripa’s Commedia: in the arrangement of her 
hair there are many turnings over and over and great com- 
plication of knots; she holds in her hand a cornetto (the 
horn of a cow); on her feet are socks. The comic mask 
hangs near her. She leans on a rustic staff. The last is 
not suggested by Ripa. Why did a writer of “comicall 
satyres” not accept the whip of Ripa’s Old Comedy? How 
is this staff suited to comedies of city life? 


Complexions See Humours. 
Comus (Pleasure Reconciled 6) See SILENUus. 


At the beginning of the masque, out of a grove “is 
brought forth Comus, y° god of cheere, or y* belly,® riding 
in tryumph, his head crownd with roses, & other flowres; 
his haire curld: They y' wayt vpon him, crownd w'" Ivy, 
their Iavelyns don about w it: One of them going w™ 
Hercules Bowle bare before him” (5-11). This presentation 


*For Stuckius he is “deus gulae” (Sacrorum descriptio, p. 42). 
Jonson was acquainted with this work. 
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suggests Silenus and gives reason for the design by Inigo," 
in which Comus is excessively fat. 

Knowledge of Comus is derived chiefly from Philostratus 
(Icon. 1.2), on whom Cartari bases his account: 


Much like Bacchus is Comus, who according to the ancients was 
the god of banquets, for his picture was equally that of a youth, 
on whose cheeks the first down begins to appear. So Philostratus 
describes him in a picture made for him alone. The god is 
placed at the door of a chamber where has been celebrated the 
joyous and beautiful wedding of a bride and groom who are 
now in bed to enjoy their amorous fruits. Comus was delicate 
and all soft, and ruddy in the face because he had drunk too 
much, and so intoxicated that he was unable to keep his eyes 
open, but slept as he stood, letting his high-colored face fall on 
his breast. His left hand, with which he clung to a spear for 
support, seemed equally to fall, and from the right he held and 
seemed about to let fall a torch, which had sunk down until it 
would have burned his leg if he had not turned it away. Every- 
thing round about was full of flowers, and this god also had a 
garland on his head, because the flowers are signs of gladness 
and of being without care; therefore the ancients used them in 
their banquets, where men should be glad and abandon their 
cares. They made garlands not merely for themselves, but also 
for their drinking-cups. Hence flowers are not less fitting to 
Bacchus than to Comus. . . . Now I return to say that Comus 
was young, happy, and jocund, because when men drink tem- 
perately the spirits are roused, and they become more active and 
happy, and are even thought to be of greater ability.® 


The bowl of Hercules, in the shape of a boat, is mentioned 
by Athenaeus to show that Hercules was a great drinker.’ 
' Reproduced by Nicoll, Stuart Masques, Fig. 85. 
"Imagini dei det, pp. 41415. This figure of Comus was en- 
graved by Aeneas Vicus in Ex gemmis et cameis antiquorum aliquot 


monumenta. Fig. 11. 
° Deipnosophists XI. 469-70. 
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Cartari gives a picture of him with his large, boatlike bowl 
(Fig. 59). See Wind, Bibliography II. 


Concord See OMOTHYMIA. 
Corruption (Golden Age 39) 


- This, one of the Evils of the antimasque, is said merely to 
have “golden hands.” They would hardly be a spectacular 
feature for an audience, but perhaps Jonson’s mention of 
them alone does not imply that other attributes were lack- 
ing. In Ripa the allegorical figure representing the Cor- 
ruption of Judges has a petition and a chain of gold in her 
right hand and is dressed in green because “the foundations 
of hope rest on possessions.”*° 


Courage See AUDACITY. 
Credulity (Queens 121) See JEALOUSY. 


Characterized only as having “one eare, and that all- 
wayes ope” (122). Analogues seem lacking for a figure so 
deformed, though in Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue there 
are men in the shape of bottles and tuns, and in Campion’s 
masque for Somerset’s marriage (1613) Rumour had “on 
his head a cap like a tongue, with a large pair of wings to 
it.” Credulity appears in the same masque, in a “skin coat” 
“painted with ears, and an antic cap full of ears.” Possibly 
Jonson’s figure was dressed in the same way; at least Ben 
elsewhere employs markings on garments (see AGRYPNIA, 
THe Curious, Fame, Harmonia, Orper, Reason, TRUTH). 
The designs for Somerset’s masque were by Constantino dei 
Servi. 


* Green is the color of hope according to Peacham, The Gentle- 
mans Exercise, Book 3, p. 141. 
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Crites (Cynthia's Revels 2.3.123) 


Crites, the perfect character of the play, was dressed in 
black; his costume evidently contrasted strikingly with the 
gay apparel of most of the other characters. 


Cupid (Beauty 174, Challenge at Tilt 1, Christmas 247, 
Cynthia’s Revels, passim, Entertainment at Welbeck 4, 
Haddington 157, Love Freed from Ignorance 3, Love 
Restored 207, Lovers Made Men 155, Love’s Triumph 
103, Love's Welcome 79, Time Vindicated 356) Fig. 62 

See ANTEROS. 


Though he appears in more masques than any other 
character, Cupid is described only in the verse itself. From 
the Haddington Masque we \earn that he is 


Almost naked, wanton, blind, 
Alggicpedic oeuGgtouaal 
And his breath a flame entire. 


Wings he hath, which though yee clip, 
He will leape from lip, to lip, 


He doth beare a golden Bow, 
And a Quiuer, hanging low, 
Full of arrowes, that out-braue 
Dian’s shafts... . (88-124) 


His bow and quiver are also mentioned in Time Vindicated 
and Love’s Welcome. In The Masque of Beauty there are 
many Cupids, “armed, with Bowes, Quiuers, Wings, and 
other Ensignes of Loue” (235-36). For them, as he says in 
a note, Jonson has “particularly followed” Philostratus, who 
writes as follows: 
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Here run straight rows of trees.... On the ends of the branches 
apples golden and red and yellow invite the whole swarm of 
Cupids to harvest them. The Cupids’ quivers are studded with 
gold, and golden also are the darts in them; but bare of these 
and untrammelled the whole band flits about, for they have hung 
their quivers on the apple trees; and in the grass lie their broid- 
ered mantles, and countless are the colours thereof. Neither do 
the Cupids wear crowns on their heads, for their hair suffices. 
Their wings, dark blue and purple and in some cases golden, 
all but beat the very air and make harmonious music. Ah, the 
baskets into which they gather the apples! What abundance of 
sardonyx, of emeralds, adorns them, and the pearls are true pearls; 
but the workmanship must be attributed to Hephaestus! . . . 

And let not the hare yonder escape us, but let us join the 
Cupids in hunting it down. The creature was stitting under the 
trees and feeding on the apples that fell to the ground but leay- 
ing many half-eaten; but the Cupids hunt it from place to place 
and make it dash headlong, one by clapping his hands, another 
by screaming, another by waving his cloak; some fly above it with 
shouts, others on foot press hard after it, and one of these makes 
a rush in order to hurl himself upon it. The creature changes 
its course and another Cupid schemes to catch it by the leg, but 
it slips away from him just as it is caught. So the Cupids, laugh- 
ing, have thrown themselves on the ground, one on his side, one 
on his face, others on their backs, all in attitudes of disappoint- 
ment. But there is no shooting of arrows at the hare, since they 
are trying to catch it alive as an offering most pleasing to Aphro- 
dite. For you know, I imagine, what is said of the hare, that it 
possesses the gift of Aphrodite to an unusual degree.” 


With some modifications, the Cupids of all the masques 
are of this sort. In Christmas, His Masque, Cupid becomes 
comic, and in Love’s Triumph the Cupids act as torchbear- 
ers. In Love’s Welcome, Eros and Anteros appeared, 


.. . One, as the Kings, with a bough of Palme (in his hand) 


* Imagines 1.6. Much of this is given in a passage in Pierius 
Valerianus apparently known to Jonson (see VeNusTAs). 
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cleft a little at the top, the other as the Queenes; differenced by 
their Garlands only: His of White, and Red Roses; the other of 
Lilly’s inter-weav’d, Gold, Silver, Purple, &c. They were both 
arm’d, and wing’d: with Bowes and Quivers, Cassocks, Breeches, 
Buskins, Gloves, and Perukes alike. (79-85) 


The roses are evidently the symbol of England, and the 
lilies indicate the French birth of the Queen. Convention 
required that Cupid be clothed when he appeared in a 
masque, though mythology demanded nakedness. In 4 
Challenge at Tilt the second Cupid says to the ladies: “Sure, 
they are these garments that estrange me to you! If I were 
naked, you would know me better” (36-37). 

The naked Cupid, with Venus, was figured on the bases 
of the lower columns of the Temple of Janus (Fig. 9). 


The Curious (Time Vindicated 3) See AGRYPNIA. 


Called by Jonson “the Ey’d, the Ear’d, and the Nos’d” 
(3-4). In their speeches they appear as Eyes, Ears, Nose. 
Eyes once refers to his “foure eies” (60). A drawing by 
Inigo Jones, apparently for this masque, shows two male 
figures, one wearing garments spotted with ears, the other 
with eyes; there is nothing to explain the “foure eies.” Nose 
apparently has not survived. The editors of Inigo’s Designs 
indicate that the suggestion is from Ripa,” though the con- 
nection is slight. Curiosity for Ripa is a woman in garments 
of red and azure on which are many ears and frogs; the 
latter are a sign of curiosity because they have great eyes. 
She also has upstanding hair, hands high, head thrust for- 
ward, and is winged. Ripa gives no picture in the edition 
of 1603; one does appear in that of 1618. The only point 
in common between Ripa and the collaborators, Ben and 


* Designs, p. 51; Nicoll, p. 1go. 
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Inigo, is that of the ears on the garments. The drawing 
by Inigo is better fitted to Campion’s masque for Somer- 
set’s marriage, in which appeared “Curiosity in a skin coat 
full of eyes, and an antic habit over it, a fantastic cap full 
of eyes. Credulity in the like habit painted with ears, and 
an antic cap full of ears” (p. 220). Madam Curiositie is men- 
tioned in Neptune’s Triumph 59. 


Curis See JUNO. 
Cyclops See Pyracmon. 
Cydippe See OCEANIAE. 


Cynthia,or Diana (Time Vindicated 446, Cynthia's Revels 
= (5 ee 


Her bow and quiver are mentioned in Cynthia’s Revels 
5.6.13-14. She doubtless was also indicated by the half-moon, 
as in Daniel’s Twelve Goddesses. In the Entertainment at 
Althrope there is a reference also to her “horne, By Orton 
often worne” (215-16). In The Masque of Blackness she is 
simply the Moon (q.v.). 

A design by Inigo Jones, not certainly connected with 
any of the masques, is described by the editors of Designs as 
follows: “Loose hair, coronet with crescent in front. Bodice 
with elaborate collar, and sleeves puffed above elbows. Skirt, 
tucked up round waist and again round hips, reaching to 
calves of legs. Buskins. Scarf floating from shoulders. 
Bow slung at her back. In her right hand is what appears 
"1S The trident is not an 
attribute of Diana. Possibly what appears to be one is a 


to be a trident. Inscribed Diana. 


large arrow, such as the goddess holds in a similar position 
No. 412. Reproduced by Mr. Nicoll, p. 175. 
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in one of the illustrations in Natalis Comes 3.18. Less prob- 
ably it is the torch that the goddess holds in much the same 
way in another of Comes’s illustrations (3.17), and in Car- 
tari, p. 105. Jones may have used as a suggestion for his 
sketch the picture showing Diana with the large arrow. 
The pose and the lines of the costume are not dissimilar. 


Daedalus (Pleasure Reconciled 237) 


There is no hint of the costume of Daedalus in this 
masque. Presumably the story best known to the audience 
was that of the wings by which he escaped from Crete. He 
may have been presented as winged, and carrying the imple- 
ments of the sculptor. On an ancient gem he appears as a 
workman at his bench, engaged in fabricating a wing (L. 
Bergerus, Spicilegium antiquitatis, p. 64). This or a similar 
gem was the original of Aeneas Vicus in an engraving for 
his Ex gemmis ... monumenta (see Fig. 33), where we 
read: “Vincet quis doctum Daedalon ingenio?” Perhaps 
Jonson had read the description by Philostratus: 


Daedalus himself is of the Attic type in that his face suggests 
great wisdom and that the look of the eyes is so intelligent; and 
his very dress also follows the Attic style; for he wears this dull 
coarse mantle and also he is painted without sandals. (Imagtnes 
1.16) 


Danger See Prmra. 
Death (Title-page of Ralegh’s History) Figs. 2, 3 
The skeleton Mors, with his dart by his side, is repre- 


* The dart was a very frequent weapon of Death; Spenser, for 
example, writes “death’s eternal dart” (Faerie Queene 3.10.59). For 
the weapons of Death, see Panofsky, Iconology, p. 77, and Plate 
XLVI, and a review of his volume in the Art Bulletin XXII (1940), 


172-74. 
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sented as trampled down by History. In the Poetaster 3.5.96, 
the black wings of Death are mentioned. 

Jonson may have seen the skeleton symbolizing Death on 
the monument of the first earl of Salisbury at Bishop’s Hat- 
field (photograph in Katharine A. Esdaile’s English Monu- 
mental Sculpture, Plate VII). Jonson had some connection 
with the family, as is shown, for example, in his epigrams to 
Salisbury (Nos. 63, 64); Hatfield is on the Great North 
Road, which he followed on his journey to Scotland in 1618 
(after the publication of the History). 


Delight (Vision of Delight 3, Entertainment at Wel- 
beck 11) 


Probably somewhat like Euphrosyne (q.v.). 


Detraction See Murmur, SLANDER. 
Diana See CyNTHIA. 
Diaphane See BLACKNESS. 


Dignitas (Beauty 214) 


“In a dressing of state, the haire bound vp with fillets of 
golde, the garments rich, and set with iewels, and gold; 
likewise her buskins, and in her hand a Golden rod” (215- 
17). In the note the golden rod is said to be “the signe of 
honor, and dignitie.” Ripa gives a rod to Ragione di Stato 
(Fig. 38) to show that she is “propria di chi ha dominio, & 
signoria, dalla quale ’huomo diviene imperioso.” Jonson 
perhaps made the rod of gold because he had in mind Ripa’s 
Richezza, in garments embroidered with jewels, bearing 
crown and scepter, and with a pot of gold at her feet. Mr. 
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Gordon compares Spenser’s Sapience in the Hymne of Heav- 
enly Beautie (183-96). 


Disdain (Chloridia 157) 


In Inigo’s Designs (Plate XVI) the companions of Dis- 
dain are shown, each marked with her name; to wit, Fear, 
Jealousy, and Dissimulation. A fourth figure, unnamed on 
the drawing, is supposed to be Disdain. Her only distinctive 
feature is a crown, consisting of a band with barbed arrow- 
heads rising from it. Dekker, who uses this character in 
London Triumphing, gives no description. 


Dissimulation (Chloridia 158) Fig. 28 See FAusEHoop. 


Ripa’s Semulatione is a “Donna con una Maschera sopra 
il viso, in modo che mostri due faccie, sara vestita di can- 
giante, & nella destra mano terra una Pica.” The figure 
marked Dissimulation in Inigo’s Designs (Plate XVI) does 
not conform with this description; in addition to lacking 
the magpie, she has two faces arranged like those of Janus, 
and no mask. It should be observed that after speaking 
of the mask Ripa adds “mostri due faccie,” that is, “she can 
show two faces,” but not the two at once, as in Inigo’s draw- 
ing. In this instance Inigo can hardly have gone to Ripa’s 
Simulatione for his figure. Ripa’s Fraude, however, is a 
“lady with two faces”; his picture shows her with two 
heads, though this is not warranted by the description. In 
Peacham’s The Gentlemans Exercise (p. 108) with allegor- 
ical figure of Dissimulation is described as with two faces. 


Doctor Rat (Fortunate Isles 423) 


The ale-bibbing clergyman of Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
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Domiduca See JUNO. 


Doris (Neptune's Triumph 407, Blackness 288) 
See OcEANIAE. 


Possibly the address to Doris, after the landing of the 
masquers in Neptune’s Triumph, singled out some one of 
the audience, and implies no costumed figure. If costumed 
to play the part, she must have been like the Oceaniae 
(q.v.). Natalis Comes mentions her as one of the daugh- 
ters of Oceanus (8.1). Her tears, like those of Galatea, 
apparently are caused by her fear for the dangers of Albion. 


Doubt (Entertainment at Welbeck 4) 


Ripa writes of Dubbio as “a young man without a beard, 
in the midst of shadows, clothed in changeable colors; in 
one hand he holds a staff, in the other a lantern; he has 
his left foot forward, as an indication that he is walking.” 
“The staff and the lantern indicate experience and reason, 
with the aid of which Doubt easily either goes on or pauses.” 


Doulosis or Servitude (Coronation 480) Figs. 9, 15, 39 
See ELEUTHERIA. 


The name is directly from the Greek. Liberty treads 
her under foot. Jonson describes her thus: “.. . a woman 
in old and worne garments, leane and meager, bearing fet- 
ters on her feet, and hands, about her neck a yoake to in- 
sinuate bondage .. .” (481-83). Ripa gives three descriptions 
of Servitu, which Jonson seems to have combined. She is a 
“woman with her head shaved, meagre, barefooted, and 


badly dressed,” and “bound with chains and irons on her 
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feet.” In another description she has a yoke on her shoul- 
ders. This is an instance of Jonson’s piling up of attributes. 


Dyspragia or Unhappiness (Coronation 517) Figs. 9, 17 
See EupAIMoNIA. 


The word, directly from the Greek, is now defined as 
“all success,” “ill luck”; as appears in the words “ill fortune” 
below, Jonson was aware of the meaning. She lies at the 
feet of Felicity. Jonson describes her as 


a woman bareheaded, her necke, armes, brest, and feete naked, 
her looke hollow and pale; she holds a Cornucopia turned down- 
ward with all the flowers falne out and scattered; vpon her? sits 
a rauen, as the augury of ill fortune.... (518-22) 


This description seems derived from Ripa’s Infortumo, a 
male figure, who, like Jonson’s, has nothing on his head, 
and has “his arms, his legs, and his feet naked: . . . in his 
right hand he holds a cornucopia turned toward the earth 
and empty, and in his left a raven.” The symbolism of 
the nakedness and the cornucopia is evident. Ripa says 
that “the raven not because it is a bird of evil augury, but 
because it is celebrated as such by poets, can serve as an indi- 
cation of the unfortunate man.” Pierio Valeriano speaks of 
the raven as “inauspicatissimum” (p. 218). 


Ears See THe Curious. 
Earth (Augurs 453) Fig. 68 


The speech of Wonder in The Vision of Delight makes 
Earth Tellus Mater, the mother of all (176-78). This is her 


* Apparently the words “left hand,” missing from the text, are to 
be supplied from Ripa. 
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aspect in the first of Ripa’s four descriptions of the Elemento 
di Terra: 


A matron sitting, clothed in a garment full of various herbs 
and flowers, holding a globe with her right hand, and having 
on her head a garland of fronds, flowers, and fruits, and with a 
horn of plenty full of the same things in her right [left? | hand. 
By her side is a lion and other animals of the earth. 

She is figured as a matron because she is by the poets called 
great mother of all the animals, as Ovid well says in the first 
of the Metamorphoses: 

Ossaque post tergum magnae iactata parentis. (383) 

And in another passage in the same book he says: 

Magna parens terra est, lapidesque in corpore Terrae, 

Ossa reor dici iacere hos post terga iubemur. (393-94) 

And the same thing is said in the second book of the Fastt (719), 
and Lucretius puts it better in the second book of De rerum 
natura (598-99). She is depicted with a globe and is sitting, 
because the earth is spherical and immobile.... She is clothed 
in a habit full of various flowers and herbs and has a cornucopia 
full of various sorts of fruits, and a garland on her head because 
the earth yields all sorts of fruits. 


In Comes’s picture (5.20) Earth has the globe, and is sur- 
rounded with children with baskets of flowers and fruit.’ 
Cartari shows her with the flowered garment, but in the 
guise of Ops, sitting on a chariot drawn by lions, and 
crowned with a city wall (p. 207). 

Some of Ripa’s other descriptions emphasize somewhat 
more the quality of Earth as one of the four elements, 
though still representing her as a female. In Campion’s 
masque for Somerset’s marriage (1613), Earth as an element 
is a man “in a skin coat of grass green, a mantle painted full 

* This picture is derived from a medal of Commodus pictured by 


Erizzo, Le Medaglie degli antichi, p. 556, and by Choul, Discorso 
della religione, p. 116. 
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of trees, plants and flowers, and on his head an oak grow- 
ing.” In Davenant’s Temple of Love (1634) the Earthly 
Spirit was dressed in black, and crowned with rocks.” One 
of Ripa’s figures is in an earth-colored garment and a green 
mantle with plants, flowers, and ears of grain. 


Echo (Beauty 280, Blackness 308, Cynthia's Revels 1.2-3, 
Pan's Annwwersary 219) 


In Beauty two Echoes rise from the fountains; in the 
other masques Echo speaks, but apparently, to quote Jon- 
son, is “never seen” (Pan’s Anniversary 226). Perhaps he 
knew an epigram by Ausonius in which Echo rebukes one 
who wishes to paint her, saying that mortal eye has never 
seen her: 


In pictorem deae Echus 


Vane quid affectas faciem mihi ponere pictor; 
Ignotamque oculis sollicitare Deam? 
Aéris et linguae sum filia: Mater inanis: 
Iudicii vocem quae sine mente gero. 
Extremos pereunte modas a fine reducens, 
Lucificata sequor verba aliena meis. 
Auribus in vestris habito penetrabilis Echo: 
Et si vis similem pingere, pinge sonum.* 
The rocks where Echo resides are shown in an illustration 
to Guarini’s Pastor fido (Fig. 4, below), but the nymph her- 
self is not represented. 
* Inigo Jones’s description in Designs, No. 223. 
*Given by a Quercu in Flores epigrammatum, one of the books 


in Jonson’s library, and by Cartari in his account of Echo (ed. of 
1571, p. 137). 
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Electra (Coronation 681) See Iris, SERENITAS. 


In the part of The King’s Entertainment in Passing to Hts 
Coronation given in the Strand, she appears as a speaker, 
“hanging in the ayre, in figure of a Comet” (696-97). Pos- 
sibly the comet was represented as a lady “dissolutis crin- 
ibus,” according to Jonson’s quotation from “Anonymus.” 
Her hair doubtless would have been red, according to 
Virgil’s 

Cometae 
Sanguinei lugubre rubent (Aenerd 10.272-73), 


and Pliny’s “horrentes crine sanguineo” (2.22). 

Jonson also gives notes on Electra; the first is in part: 
“Electra signifies Serenitie it selfe, and is compounded of 
wos , Which is the Sunne, and at@pios, that signifies serene” 
(707 n.). This apparently is derived from Comes, who 
writes: “Electra vero [filia] Coeli sive Sol; nam id nomen 
serenitatem significat: est enim #d0s Sol, atOp.0s serenus. 
nascitur igitur Iris ex aqua & serenitate, é refractione radi- 
orum scilicet, ut voluit Aristot. in meteorologicis” (8.20). 
The latter part appears in Jonson’s note: “She is also faind 
to be the mother of the rainebow. Nascitur enim Iris ex 
aqua & serenitate, ¢ refractione radiorum scilicet. Arist. in 
Meteorol” (708 n.). In a further note Jonson says: “Val. 
Flac. Argonaut. 1. makes the rainbow indicem serenitatis. 


Emicuit reserata dies, coelumque resolutt 
Arcus, & in summos redierunt nubtla montes.” (710 n.) 


This also is found in Comes (8.20). 
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Eleutheria or Liberty (Coronation 473) Figs. 9, 15, 32 
See Dou.osis. 


Her name is directly from the Greek. Jonson describes 
her thus: 


... her dressing white, and some-what antique, but loose and 
free: her haire flowing downe her backe, and shoulders: In her 
right hand shee bare a club, on her left a hat, the Characters of 
freedome, and power: At her feet a cat was placed, the creature 
most affecting, and expressing libertie. (474-79) 


The word for the group formed by Eleutheria and Doulosis 
was 


Nec VNovaM GrATIOR. 
Alluding to that other of Claud. 
Nunquam libertas gratior extat, 
Quam sub Rege pio. 
And intimated, that libertie could neuer appeare more gracefull, 
and louely, then now vnder so good a prince. (484-89) 


For this Jonson has combined two descriptions from Ripa, 
who first writes: “A woman clothed in white, with a scepter 
in her right hand, and in her left a hat; on the ground there 
is a cat.” Jonson has added to the description of her dress, 
which perhaps is warranted by Ripa’s picture. By saying 
“but loose and free,” Jonson perhaps intends to exclude the 
close-fitting military or semimilitary costume often given to 
figures in antique dress, such as the lorica worn by Penthe- 
silea in The Masque of Oueens. 

He may also have seen an illustration of the coin of 
Antoninus Heliogabalus with the figure of Liberty which 
Ripa mentions, or one similar to it. A number are pictured 
by Aeneas Vico in his Primorum XII Caesarum verissimae 


“De laud. Stil. li.3 (Jonson’s note). Claudian, In II Cons. Stil. 


114-15. 
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imagines ex antiquis numismatibus desumptae, though not 
the one of which Ripa speaks. All the figures on these 
coins have loose and flowing robes. The flowing hair seems 
to have been added by Jonson. 

The club comes from another of Ripa’s descriptions; he 
says it is like that of Hercules. Possibly it is from the coin 
Ripa mentions, though those given by Vico show not a club 
but a long staff.° Of the cat Ripa writes: 


The cat greatly loves liberty, and therefore the ancient Alani, 
Burgundians, and Suevi, as Methodius writes, bore it in their 
ensigns, to show that as this animal cannot endure to be shut 
up in the power of anybody, so they were wholly unwilling to 
endure servitude. 


The same statement appears in the supplement to Pierio 
Valeriano’s Hieroglyphica (p. 581). The hat, Ripa explains, 
was the sign of liberty granted to a slave when he was freed, 
and the same information is given by Rosinus." It appears 
in all the representations of Liberty on the coins illustrated 
by Vico. 


Elves See Fairies. 


Envy (Poetaster, Induction; Every Man out of His 
Humour, passim) See JEALOUSY, SLANDER. 


At the end of the Entertainment at Althrope the speaker 
exclaims: “Be Envie still strooke blind” (320), as Macilente 
had said: “Let flatterie be dumbe, and envie blind” (Every 
Man out of His Humour, Epilog 31). The eye is the organ 


* See Ligertas in the Index. 

“I find no coin showing a club in Henry Cohen, Medailles 1m- 
periales 4.333 f. 

" Antiquitates 1.20. See also Valeriano, lib. 35, p. 330. He refers 
to coins as his authority. 
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of Envy, as is evident in Dante’s Purgatory, Canto 13, where 
the eyes of the envious are fastened shut. Jonson perhaps 
touches the same idea in one of the earlier speeches of 
Macilente, the personification of Envy in Every Man out of 
Ais Humour: 


I looke into the world, and there I meet 

With objects, that doe strike my bloud-shot eyes 
Into my braine: where, when I view my selfe; 
Having before observ’d, this man is great, 

Mighty and fear’d: that, lov’d, and highly favour’d: 
A third, thought wise and learned: a fourth, rich, 
And therefore honor’d: a fifth, rarely featur’d: 

A sixth, admir’d for his nuptiall fortunes: 

When I see these (I say) and view my selfe, 

I wish the organs of my sight were crackt; 

And that the engine of my griefe could cast 

Mine eye-balls, like two globes of wild-fire, forth, 
To melt this unproportion’d frame of nature.® 


Such emphasis on the eye seems deliberate.” 

As an actor in a play of contemporary life, Macilente 
cannot show many other characteristics of the allegorical 
Envy, but one of them, indicated by his name, he can ex- 
hibit: namely that he is “a leane mungrell” (1.2.212), a 
“Jeane bald-rib” (5.4.24-25). Jonson in the 1601 edition of 
Every Man in His Humour spoke of Envy as “bare-ribd.””® 
Lucretius wrote: “Macerat Invidia” (3.75), and Sannazaro: 


“1.1.16-28. Cf. 2.4.165- 

* The kirtle of Spenser’s Envy is “ypainted full of eyes” (Faerie 
Queene 1.4.31). See Gilbert, Dante’s Conception of Justice, pp. 
124-25. 

*° 7.4.06. The adjective applied to Envy disappeared in revision 
for the later editions. 
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11 


“Linvidia ... se stessa macera.”’” Ripa several times refers 


to Envy as magra or quotes those who do, among them 
Alciati in his Emblems. 

The Envy of the Induction to the Poetaster must have 
been in full allegorical garb, as though stepping from the 
pages of Ripa or Alciati: 


Here will be subject for my snakes, and me, 

Cling to my necke, and wrists, my loving wormes, 
And cast you round, in soft, and amorous foulds, 
Till 1 doe bid, uncurle: Then, breake your knots, 
Shoot out your selves at length, as your forc’t stings 
Would hide themselves within his malic’t sides, 

To whom I shall apply you... . 

Nor would I, you should looke for other lookes, 
Gesture, or complement from me, then what 

Th’ infected bulke of Envir can afford: 


Cracke ey-strings, and your balles 
Drop into earth; let me be ever blind 


Here, take my snakes among you, come, and eate, 

And while the squeez’d juice flowes in your blacke jawes, 
Helpe me to damne the Authour. Spit it foorth 

Upon his lines, and shew your rustie teeth 

At everie word, or accent: or else choose 

Out of my longest vipers, to sticke downe 

In your deep throats; and let the heads come forth 

At your ranke mouthes; that he may see you arm’d 
With triple malice, to hisse, sting, and teare 

His worke, and him. (5-53) 


One of Ripa’s descriptions of Envy runs thus: 


“ Arcadia, p. 27 recto. For some of Jonson’s other sources, see 
Gilbert, “The Italian Names in Every Man Out of His Humour,” pp. 


199-201. 
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A woman old, ugly, pallid, her body dried, with squinting eyes, 
clad in the color of mildew. She is bareheaded, and serpents 
are mingled with her hair. She is eating her own heart, which 
she holds in her hand.'* 


The details of his alternative accounts differ somewhat. 
In one of them her left breast is naked and bitten by a ser- 
pent, which coils in many circles about it. Whitney's Choice 
of Emblemes gives a picture of Envy eating vipers (p. 94)."* 
Jonson perhaps brings together the meagerness of Envy and 
her serpents when he speaks of “her starved snakes” in 
Neptune's Triumph (156). 

The conventional Envy also appears in Townshend’s 
Tempe Restored, Dekker’s King’s Entertainment and Lon- 
don Triumphing, and Middleton’s Triumphs of Truth. 


Enyalius or Mars (Coronation 442) Figs. 9, 13 
See PoLeMius. 


The name is from the Greek. Jonson wishes to show 
Mars as overthrown by the prosperity of Peace, since he is 
“groueling, his armour scattered vpon him in seuerall pieces, 
and sundrie sorts of weapons broken about him” (443-45). 
Possibly the representation is influenced by the pile of broken 
weapons on which Irene (g.v.) stands. Mars appears in his 
chariot in Heywood’s London’s Sinus Salutis. 


“In the pageantry to celebrate the investment of the King of 
France with the garter, in 1596, Envy twice appeared. Once she was 
“set forth like a furie, with haires of Snakes,” and again she was 
“feeding of her owne heart” (Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 
III.405). She is elaborately described by Leonardo da Vinci, Literary 
Works 1.353-54. 

“Cf. “Invidia nota anch’ essa per le serpi, che ella diyora” 


(Descrizione dall’ apparato . .. Vanno 1565, p. 19). 
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im Jonsows Masques Esychia 
Error = (Hymenaei 906) See IGNORANCE. 


There may be some doubt whether this character actually 
appeared or is only mentioned. Jonson says only “clad in 
mists” (906). In Middleton’s Triumphs of Truth, “the mist 
of Error” is “a thick, sulphurous darkness” important in the 
spectacle. The same obvious idea appears in the darkness 
of Error’s den in The Faerie Queene 1.1.10 ff. There is no 
indication whether Jonson’s Error might have resembled 
Spenser's in being woman to the waist and serpent below. 
In Campion’s masque for Somerset's marriage Error was 
“in a skin-coate scaled like a serpent, and an antick habit 
painted with snakes, a hair of curled snakes, and a deformed 


visard.” 


Esychia or Quiet (Coronation 454) Figs. 9, 14 
See SToRGE, TARACHE. 


The Greek word is transliterated. This is one of Jon- 
son’s elaborate figures: 


. . a woman of a graue and venerable aspect, attyred in black, 
vpon her head an artificiall nest, out of which appeared storkes 
heads to manifest a sweet repose. Her feete were placed vpon a 
cube, to shew stabilitie, and in her lap shee held a perpendicular 
or leuell, as the ensigne of ewennesse and rest: on the top of it sate 


a Halcion or kings-fisher. (455-61) 


The word for the group formed by Esychia and Tarache 
was 


Peracir TraNnovitta Poresras. 
Claud. Quod violenta nequit: mandataque fortius urget 
Imperiosa quies.* 


™“ Claudian, De Malit Theo. cons. paneg. 239-41. 
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To shew the benefits of a calme and facile power, being able to 
effect in a state that, which no violence can. (467-71) 


Part of this is taken, with abbreviation, from Ripa’s second 
account of Quiete: 

A woman of grave and venerable aspect. She is clothed in black, 
which carries with it some sign of religion. Above her head- 
dress is a nest, in which is a stork all stripped of feathers through 


old age, which rests in its nest and is nourished by the piety of 
its children. 


Ripa explains that the stork refers especially to the quiet of 
old age. Not satisfied with this description, Jonson turned 
to Ripa’s other account of Quiet and proceeded to add to it: 
“A woman standing on a cube and holding a perpendicular 
in her right hand.” The cube signifies quiet, since it stands 
with equal firmness however placed and is moved with 
difficulty..” The perpendicular indicates that the quiet and 
repose of all things is their end and perfection. Still unsatis- 
fied, Jonson added the halcyon or kingfisher. This bird, well 
known from classical story, is twice found in Ripa, being 
given to Tranquillity and to Peace.”® 

The figure is a striking example of the heaping up of 
attributes in a way not in accord with the taste of Ripa. 


Eucampse See BLAcKNEss. 
Euclia See FAME. 
Eucolos (Cynthia's Revels 5.9.45) Fig. 31 See Asorus. 


The name is from the Greek, meaning “good digestion.” 
Jonson explains him as “good nature,” but the description, 


*" See THEOSOPHIA. 

“Cf. “Tranguillita, vestita d’azzurro, e fra le trecce delle chiome, 
aveva un nido, con gli Alcioni dentrovi” (Descrizione delle feste . . . 
Arciduchessa d’ Austria, p. 46). J 
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as well as his relation to Asotus, which shows that he repre- 
sents the virtue opposite to prodigality, makes him clearly 
Liberality. 

There is nothing on his appearance save that he was in 
“watchet tinsel,” and that his symbol is Divae Maximae, and 
no indication that he had any of the attributes Ripa assigns 
to Liberality, such as compasses to measure his gifts prop- 
erly and one cornucopia of jewels and another of flowers. 
Possibly Jonson’s description was supposed to perform the 
function of the attributes; for example, Eucolos “imparteth 
not without respect,” that is, not without properly consider- 
ing the recipient. It must be remembered that the liberal 
king gave not wastefully but wisely. The symbol perhaps 
alludes to the enormous liberality possible to the monarch." 

This figure and the three who accompany him are vices 
in disguise as the virtues most easily related to them: Eucos- 
mos or Elegance is really Amorphus or the Deformed 
(Induction 62), deformed, that is, in apparel and conduct; 
Eupathes (Sumptuousness) is Hedon (Voluptuousness) ; 
Eutolmos (Good Audacity) is Anaides (Impudence): Euco- 
los (Liberality) is Asotus (Prodigality). They are the “foure 
cardinall properties, without which, the body of comple- 
ment moueth not” (5.9.8-10).'» Jonson is here alluding to 
the practice, common among those who would flatter a 
ruler, of calling his vices by the names of the virtues most 
akin to them. 

As is observed at the end of the Introduction, above, 
Jonson does not attribute liberality to James. Thomas Rose 
™ Gilbert, Machiavelli's “Prince,” p. 86. 


**On these allegorical figures, see Gilbert, “The Function of the 
Masques in Cynthia’s Revels,” p. 213. 
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did not hesitate to do so, in terms that show him familiar 
with the theory of kingly liberality: 


Et liberalitate incomparabili vtitur Noster, qua omnes de vita, 
gloria, fama & Regno suo bene meritos, abunde, & largissime 
recreat & refocillat; quam tamen ita moderatur, vt in vituperan- 
dam profusionem nequaquam degeneret. Neque canum inex- 
plebilem libidinem, & cupiditatem, quae habendi ardore continuo 
torretur & excruciatur, satiari vult, nec effraenatam hirudinum, 
& Gurgulionum famen largitionibus expiendam ducit, sed tum 
aliorum quorundam, tum suorum Achatum, & fidorum Satra- 
parum, qui nunquam ei a dextra in aduersis defuerunt, studia, 
& delata obsequia remuneratur; nec praeterquam quod in pietatis, 
Ecclesiaeq; eleemosynae, & patriae communes vsus erogat, priu- 
atis quicquam elargitur; nisi quibus animorum propensione, & 
affectu, aut, officiorum fidelitate, aut laborum, sudorumque mol- 
estijs, & generosis effectis, sese deuinctum, ex gratia sua arbitratur: 
sine quibus, vt nefas est ab eo quicquam impetrare, sic quen- 
quam ex ijs qui tam egregiam operam nauauerit, negligere, & 
praeterire, a noblissima & augustissima sua altitudine, & magnif- 
icentia alienum putat. De quali munificienta ita cecinit Martialis: 


Extra fortunam est quicquid largitur amicis 
Quas dederis solas semper habebis opes. 


Sed modus ponendus est, ne adulterino liberalitatis nomine, vt 
chlamyde aut stragulo tecta largitio, in aduersum flagitium & 
crimen procedat, quem & ipse summa personarum & circum- 
stantiarum discretione adhibita, in dandis beneficijs statuit. (Idaea, 


pp- 246-47) 


How different Rose’s attitude from that of Jonson, who 
“would not flatter though he saw death” (Conversations 
13.332)! Perhaps with such men as Rose in mind, Ben 
expresses in Coronation 751 the wish that James’s court may 
be free from flattery. 
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Eucosmos (Cynthia's Revels 5.9.21) 
See Eucotos, AMORPHUS. 


The name, transliterated from the Greek, signifies neat- 
ness and elegance. He is dressed in a courtly habit of 
changeable green and blue, but no other attributes are 
indicated. 


Eudaimonia or Felicity (Coronation 510) Figs. 9, 17, 27 
See Dyspracia, EUPHROSYNE, IRENE. 


The name is taken directly from the Greek. Jonson de- 
scribes her as 


apparelled richly; in an embroidered robe, and mantle: a faire 
golden tresse. In her right hand a Caduceus, the note of peace- 
full wisedome: in her left, a Cornucopia fill’d onely with flowers, 
as a signe of florishing blessednesse; and crownd with a garland 
of the same ... and the soule was 


REDEVNT SATVRNIA REGNA. 


Out of Virgil," to shew that now those golden times were re- 
turned againe, wherein Peace was with vs so aduanced, Rest 
receiued, Libertie restored, Safetie assured, and all Blessednesse 
appearing in euery of these vertues her particular triumph ouer 


her opposite euill. (511-28) 


This figure owes more to Rosinus than any of the other 
four Jonson borrowed from him; he writes: “Femina in 
solio sedens, dextra caduceum, sinistra grande cornu copiae 
tenens.” The explanation of the attributes, however, seems 
to have come from Ripa’s Felicita Publica: 


A lady who . . . holds in her right hand the Caduceus, and in 
her left the Cornucopia full of fruits; she is garlanded with flow- 
ers.... She holds the caduceus as a sign of peace and wisdom. 


“ Eclogue 4.6, as Jonson notes. 
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The cornucopia indicates the fruits that come from labor, with- 
out which it is impossible to arrive at felicity.... The flowers 
are an indication of happiness, from which the state of felicity is 
never divided. The caduceus also signifies virtue, and the cornu- 
copia riches. 


Eupathes (Cynthia's Revels 5.9.28) 
See Eucosmos, HEpon. 


The name, meaning “him who enjoys himself,” is directly 
from the Greek. He “entertaynes his mind with an harme- 
lesse, but not incurious varietie: All the obiects of his senses 
are sumptuous, himselfe a gallant, that, without excesse, can 
make vse of superfluitie: goe richly in imbroideries, iewells 
(and what not?) without vanitie” (28-33). He is Hedon in 
disguise. 


Euphantaste (Cynthia's Revels 5.7.44) | See PHANT'sIE. 


She wears a “discolour’d [i.e., variously colored] mantle 
spangled all ouer.” Her device is “vpon a Petasus, or Mer- 
curtall hat, a Crescent.” 

Euphantaste, Phant’sie in disguise, is a “well conceited 
Wittinesse,” hence to be interpreted for the best throughout. 
Her “discolour’d mantle spangled all ouer” perhaps suggests 
variety, as in 1618 Ripa clothed Academia in various colors 
to indicate various branches of knowledge dealt with in an 
academy. Mercury’s hat indicates the powers of the god of 
eloquence. Jonson himself explains the growing moon as 
signifying the increase of the praise and glory of wit. 


Euphemus (Love's Triumph 17) See Fame. 


The name, taken from the Greek, means “auspicious” or 
“Jaudatory.” Perhaps his appearance is suggested by the 
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Euphemia or Reputation of Carew’s Coelum Britannicum, 
who was a “young man in a purple robe wrought with gold, 
and wearing a laurel wreath on his head.” 


Euphoris See BLACKNESS. 


Euphrosyne (Coronation 127, Haddington 47, Challenge 
at Tilt 154, Entertainment at Welbeck 11) Figs. 8, 10, 23 
See Graces, LAETITIA, CHEERFULNESS, LAUGHTER. 


EUPHROSYNE, or Gladnesse: was suted in greene, a mantle of 
diuers colours, embroydred with all varietie of flowres: on her 
head a gyrland of myrtle, in her right hand a crystall cruze fill’d 
with wine, in the left a cup of gold: at her feet a tymbrell, harpe, 
and other instruments, all ensignes of gladnesse, 

Natis in vsum laetitiae scyphis, &c. (Hor., Car. 1, Ode 27) 
And in another place, 


Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda Tellus, &c. (Ode 37) 
Her word, 


HEC EVI MIHI PRIMA DIES. 


As if this were the first houre of her life, and the minute wherein 
shee began to be; beholding so long coueted, and look’d for a 
presence. (Coronation 127-40) 


Some of these elements are found in Ripa’s description of 
Allegrezza, part of which is as follows: 


She is clad in white and her garment is decorated with green 
branches and red and yellow flowers; on her head she has a gar- 
land of various flowers; in her hand she holds a vase of crystal, 
full of ruddy wine, and in her left a great cup of gold. 


The most evident similarity is in the “crystal cruse” and 
the “cup of gold.” Ripa also represents the figure as danc- 
ing, as is implied in Jonson’s second quotation. The musical 
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instruments are obvious for dancing in gladness. Jonson 
apparently drew from the same description by Ripa for both 
Laetitia and Cheerfulness. On the engraving (Figs. 8, 10) 
she is by mistake labeled Vene[ ration]. See Acrypnia. 


Eutolmos = (Cynt/ia’s Revels 5.9.38) 
See Eucotos, ANAIDES. 


The name is directly from the Greek, meaning “Good 
Audacity” or “Hardy Courage.” He is in a “blush-colour’d 
sute.” 


Evils See Wrrcres. 
Execration (Queens 129) See SLANDER, Murmor. 


Described only as “black-mouth’d” (129). Ripa appar- 
ently does not say precisely this of any character. Maledi- 
cenza perhaps comes nearest: 


A woman with hollow eyes, clad in the color of verdigris, holding 
in each hand a burning torch, thrusting her tongue out of her 
mouth like the tongue of a serpent. Across her clothing she 
holds the skin of a hedgehog. 

The color of her clothing and her hollow eyes indicate 
malignity, . . . and saying ill of good actions springs only from 
malignity, which makes one desire the dishonor of another with- 
out any profit for oneself. . . . 

The two lighted torches show that execration kindles flame 
by easily stirring up hates, and the tongue even though it is 
moist is many times an instrument of kindling these inextinguish- 
able. flames in great numbers. 


Expectation (Staple of News, Induction) See Censure. 


9 66 
‘ 


In Neptune’s Triumph she is “a tyrannous mistresse,” “a 


powerfull great Lady” (55, 58). 
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Experience (Underwoods 24) Fig. 2 See History. 
Jonson calls her 


Experience, whose straite wand 
Doth mete, whose lyne doth sound the depth of things. 


So she is represented in the frontispiece of Ralegh’s History 
of the World (1614), which Jonson is describing. Since she 
does not appear in Ripa until after 1618, Jonson or Ralegh 
must have turned to some other source for ideas. Both 
would doubtless have known Ovid’s “Seris venit usus ab 
annis” (Met. 6.29), and perhaps Aristotle’s “Length of time 
brings about experience” (Ethics 6.8). Experience is repre- 
sented as aged, and stands by the pillars marked Testis 
Temporum and Nuncia Vetustatis, the first ornamented 
with books and the second with the symbols of ancient 
writing. She might serve as a figure of Antiquity or His- 
tory herself. In the [cones symbolicae (1628) of Christopher 
Giarda (p. 127), History holds a long measuring rod, as 
does Jonson’s Experience. The symbolism of the sounding 
line is clear; I have not found it elsewhere, though the plumb 
line is pictured by Vaenius in his Emblemata divini amoris 
to illustrate Amor Rectus.”° 


Eyes See THE Curious. 
Faies See Fatrigs. 
_ Fairies, Faies, Elves (Entertainment at Althrope 30, 


Oberon 360) 


The parts of fairies in the masques might have been taken 
by children, or Jonson, like Spenser, might have thought of 
his fairies as of adult human stature. Three figures which 


Pee ne 
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are possibly three faies in Oberon are described as follows 
in Designs: 


Whole-length figures, advancing slightly to the left. The fore- 
most in hood and cap with plumes; short wings over shoulders; 
cloak reaching -knees in front and falling to ground behind, 
where it has a turned-up point; boots with turned-over peaks to 
tops. The middle figure in fantastic turban and plume; tie with 
long ends like wattles; jerkin with dolphins on shoulders; long 
leaf-shaped apron; trunk hose. The right-hand figure in hood 
like a spiny dragon’s head; sleeves and cloak like snail-shells; 
with horns on knees and heels. (Nos. 48, 49) 


The drawing is reproduced by Nicoll (Fig. 182). 


Falsehood (Golden Age 38, Queens 123) Fig. 28 
See DissiMuLarIoN. 


This figure is described only as “two-faced” (123). For 
this reason one is inclined to identify it with the wholly 
undescribed Fraud of The Golden Age Restored, since in this 
respect it is like Ripa’s Fraude. In fact his whole description 
is of a creature that Jonson might have thought suitable 
to put among the vices in either The Masque of Queens or 
The Golden Age Restored; Ripa writes as follows: 


A woman with two faces, one of a beautiful young woman, the 
other of an ugly old woman. Her shoulders and breasts are 
naked; she is clad in light yellow to the mid-calf; she has feet 
like those of an eagle, and the tail of a scorpion, which appears 
as long as her legs; in her right hand she holds two hearts, and 
in her left a mask. 

Fraud is a vice that is meant to imply want of the proper 
performance of what is good and abundance of inventions of 
evil; it always feigns what is good, and labors with thought, words, 
and works under various deceiving colors of goodness; this is 
indicated by its two faces. The light yellow signifies betrayal, 
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deception, and fraudulent change. The two hearts signify the 
two appearances of wishing and not wishing the same thing. The 
mask denotes that Fraud makes things appear other than they 
are to accomplish her desires. The tail of a scorpion and the 
feet of an eagle signify the concealed poison that continually 
excites her, like a bird of prey, to take away the property or the 
honor of others. 


Fame, Fama Bona, Euclia, Rumor (Chloridia 276, Time 
Vindicated 3, Love’s Triumph 149, Queens 448, News 
from the New World 366) Figs. 2,5, 44 See EupHEMUus. 


Fame is most fully described in The Masque of Queens: 


Fama bona, as she is describ’d, in Iconolog. di Cesare Ripa. 
attir’d in white, w'h white Wings, hauing a collar of Gold, about 
her neck, and a heart hanging at it; woh Orus Apollo in his 
Hieroglyp. interprets the note of a good fame. In her right hand 
she bore a trumpet, in her left an oliue-branch, and for her state, 
it was as Virgil describes her, at the full, her feete on the Ground, 
and her head in the Cloudes. (448-54) 


In her speech following she speaks of her three chariots 
drawn by her “owne Birds, & Beasts”: 


Vnto the first Carre, tie 
Farre-sighted Eagles, to note Fames sharpe eye; 
Vnto the second, Griffons, that designe 
Swiftnesse, and strength, two other guifts of mine: 
Vnto the last, oT Lions, that implie 
The top of graces, State, and Matestie. (466-71) 


Jonson went to Ripa’s second description, which is in full as 
follows: 

Donna con una tromba nella mano dritta, & nella sinistra con 
un ramo d’oliva, havera al collo una collana d’oro, alla quale sia 
per pendente un cuore, & havera l’ali bianche a gl’ homeri. 


La tromba significa il grido universale sparso per gl’ orecchi 
degl’huomini. 
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I] ramo d’oliva mostra la bonta della fama, e la sincerita 
dell’huomo famoso per opere illustri, pigliandosi sempre & l’o- 
livo, & il frutto suo in buona parte; pero nella Sacra Srittura si 
dice dell’olio, parlandosi di Christo N.S. in figura, Oleum 
effusum nomen tuum, & dell’ oliva dice il Salmo, Oliva fructifera 
in domo Domini: & per questa cagione solevano gl’ antichi 
coronar Giove d’oliva, fingendolo sommamente buono, & som- 
mamente perfetto.' 

I] cuore pendente al collo, significa, come narra Oro Apolline 
ne i suoi leroglifici, la fama d’un huomo da bene. 

L’ali di color bianco, notano la candidezza, & la velocita della 
fama buona. 


In Ripa’s first account the passage in Virgil to which Jonson 
alludes is quoted. The white garments mentioned by Ben 
do not appear in Ripa, though they are to be found on the 
title-page of Ralegh’s History. On turning to Orus Apollo* 
for the pendent heart mentioned by Ripa, one finds nothing 
about Fame, but that the heart hanging at the neck indi- 
cates the mouth of a good man; this is the sense in all the 
editions, in various languages, that I have seen. Ripa, how- 
ever, attributes to Orus Apollo precisely what Jonson does; 
obviously in this instance Ben did not go beyond Ripa.” 

The eyes of eagles are suited to Good Fame, since she 
must see clearly, and the eagle “visu ita polleat, ut pro 
fundissima quaeque prospectet.”* The other animals indi- 
cate rather the qualities that bring Good Fame than those 
it produces. The griffon, as Ripa explains, is a combination 
of eagle and lion. Swiftness is the characteristic of the first, 
according to Jeremiah 4:13: “His horses are swifter than 
eagles.” Pierio Valeriano discusses the symbolism of the 

* On the olive, cf. IRENE. * Paris, 551,.p- 20m 

* The reference to Orus Apollo is not found in the edition of the 


Iconologia published in 1593; it occurs in that of 1603. 
*Pierio Valeriano, Hieroglyphica, lib. 19, p. 181 A. 
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lion in his Hieroglyphica. For the state and majesty of the 
lions that draw the third chariot, it was necessary to go 
only to the royal arms. In the use of the animals, the 
allegory of Fame is carried far for the sake of compliment 
to majesty. 

In Chloridia Fame appears standing on a globe on the 
top of a hill; this globe appears in Inigo’s Designs (Plate 
20 AB). One may guess that it is intended to represent 
the earth from which Fame rose to heaven. In Ralegh’s 
frontispiece Good and Evil Fame stand on either side of 
the globe of the earth, each with one hand resting on it. 
Or perhaps there is an analogue in Hymenaez, in which there 


was a MIKPOKOZMO2, or Globe, fill’d with Countreys, and 
those gilded; where the Sea was exprest, heightend with siluer 
waues. This stood, or rather hung-(for no Axell was seene to 
support it) and turning softly, discouered the first Masque .. . 
which was of the men, sitting in faire composition, within a 
mine of seuerall metalls: To which, the lights were so placed, 
as no one was seene.... (633-40)® 


In a letter quoted in Cunningham’s edition of Jonson 
(III.19), John Pory says that “before the sacrifice could be 
performed, Ben Jonson burned the globe of the earth stand- 
ing behind the altar.” Though less elaborate than in Hy- 
menaei or the Haddington Masque, the globe of Chloridia 
may be supposed to have been used for spectacular effect 
rather than to be connected directly with Fame. Dekker, 
Davenant, Chapman, Middleton, and Munday all present 
Fame in masques or entertainments, some of them more 


than once, but none refers to a globe. Yet it is not uncom- 
* When James entered Edinburgh in 1579, in the course of the 
allegorical entertainments “a curious globe opened artificially,” dis 


closing a boy who presented to the king the keys of the city (T. F 
Henderson, James I and VI, p. 31). 
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mon in allegories of Fame. On the title-page of Scipione 
Ammiurato’s Discorsi sopra Cornelio Tacito (Venetia, appresso 
Matthio Valentino, 1607) Fame, apparently in rapid forward 
motion, is poised on one foot on a globe. She holds two 
trumpets.’ Beneath is a scroll with the words: “Famam 
extendere factis est Virtutis opus.” As a printer’s device, 
this igure presumably appeared on the title-page of various 
other books issued by Valentino.’ An analogue is to be 
found in an earlier Italian entertainment: 


Nel mezzo del qual carro si vedra un’ circolo e palla spherica, 
nella quale era dipinta, & figurata la terra, & il mare, sopra della 
quale dritta si vedeva la Fama vestita di raso turchino, tutto 
fornito d’oro, con leggiedri calzaretti d’oro, con sgonfi di velo 
bianco in sulle spalle, ali d’oro: il capo della quale era coperto 
da ricca acconciatura d’oro, che finiva in un leggiadro ordine di 
stelle; percioche quella inalza lhuomo insino alle stelle, nella 
destra mano della quale si vedeva una tromba d’oro, che forniva 
in tre, per le tre parti del mondo; nella sinistra haveva tre 
ghirlande; uno di alloro, uno di quercia, & la terza di palma. 
(Descrizione degl’ intermedi fatti ... per honorar ... Arciduca 


d’ Austria, 1569, sig. Aiil) 


Another object, not usually connected with Fame, appears 


“See also Pietro Aretino, La Orazia, where Fame, in the prologue, 
speaks of “queste due trombe”; and Ascanio Pio di Savoia, Intermedii, 
in Angelo Solerti, Musica .. . alla corte Medicea, p. 442. She has 
two trumpets in Paolo Veronese’s La Fama e il Tempo in the Duomo 
at Castelfranco (A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana IX.iv, Fig. 536), 
and on the engraved title-page of Baziliwlogia, A Book of Kings, 
London, 1618 (reproduced by H. C. Levis, in Baziliwlogia, Plate 
II). Chaucer’s Eolus, the servant of Fame, has two clarions, one 
called Clere Laude, the other Sclaundre (House of Fame 3.481-90). 
Jenson himself speaks of “double-tongu’d report” (Every Man in His 
Humour 1.1.12, ed. of 1601). In Samson Agonistes 971 Fame is 
“double-mouth’d.” 

“Fame stands on a globe on the title-page of Biblia sacra, ed. 
Tremellius and Junius, Sancti Gervasii, 1607. 
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in The Staple of News 3.2.119, where we read of the “cor- 
nucopiae of her rumors.” 

On the title-page of Ralegh’s History, described by Jon- 
son in Underwoods 24, both Good and Bad Fame appear, 
each with a trumpet.” Good Fame is surrounded by rays 
of light and Bad Fame by dark clouds, perhaps by sugges- 
tion from Cartari’s Imagini dei dei, where the wings of 
Evil Fame are described as black.? The wings of Good 
Fame are covered with ears, tongues, and eyes, according 
to the description given by Virgil. Evil Fame has dark 
spots on her wings, garments, and skin, apparently to make 
her appear darker. 

Fame occurs also on other title-pages; on that of Bur- 
ton’s Leicestershire (1622) she has ears and eyes on her 
garments, though not on her wings, and is blowing her 
trumpet.”° 

The Euclia, or Fair Glory, of Love’s Triumph, named 
directly from the Greek, is not described. 


Fates See Parcae. 
Favonius See ZEPHYRUS. 
Favour (Challenge at Tilt 155) See Arion. 


Described as follows by Ripa: 


A young man, armed, with a great shield placed on the earth; 
cn the shield is depicted the sea with a dolphin, which carries 
on its back a young man who plays the lyre, and with his right 
hand holds a scepter lowered toward the earth. 

Favor is depicted as armed because of his audacity in show- 

* Cf. “Maro, the golden trumpet of his fame” (Haddington 215). 

* Padua, 1608, p. 365, s.v. Minerva. In Baldini’s Discorso sopra 
la mascherata della geneologia degl’ iddei, p. 68, Good Fame is de- 
scribed as having white wings, while Evil Fame has black ones. 

* Alfred F. Johnson, Engraved Title-pages, Plate Delaram No. 4. 
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Favour The Symbolic Persons 


ing himself vigorous in undertakings of great difficulty, in which 
he often risks himself and escapes from them easily with honor, 
The shield is a sign that favors are the defense of fame and of 
property, as the shield is the defense of the body. The dolphin, 
as described, refers to the fable of Arion, a noble musician, who 
through the envy of some sailors being thrown from the ship 
into the water, was by this friendly fish carried to the shore. . . . 
The scepter sloped to the earth is the sign that the kings of 
Persia gave of favor to their vassals. 


Fear (Chloridia 168) 


Not described by Jonson. As Mr. Nicoll suggests, Inigo’s 
drawing (Designs, Plate XVI) shows the influence of Ripa’s 
description of Paura: 

A woman with a face small and pale; the small size, according to 
the physiognomists, indicates pusillanimity. She is in the act 
of fleeing in terror and with her hands raised up. Her hair 
stands straight up as the result of fear, and close behind her is 
a frightful monster. 

Inigo has given something of fear to her expression. Her 
hair, to the editors of the Designs, seems merely “in long 
curls standing out from the head.” She is in motion, look- 
ing backward, and with her hands raised. 


Felicity See EupAIMoNIA. 


Fitzale (Fortunate Isles 421, Entertainment at Welbeck 
63) 


The characters in the two masques are quite unlike, for 
he of The Fortunate Isles is a rufan, but he of The King’s 
Entertainment at Welbeck is a man of business. The latter 
is dressed 


in a Taberd, or Heralds Coat, of Azure and Gules quarterly 
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chang’d, of Buckram; limn’d with yellow, in stead of Gold, and 
pasted over with old Records of the two Shires, and certaine 
fragments of the Forrest, as a Coat of Antiquitie, and President, 
willing to be seene, but hard to be read, and as loth to be under- 
stood, without the Interpreter, who wore it: For the wrong end 
of the letters were turn’d upward, therefore was a labell fix’d to, 
To the Curious Prier, advertising: 


Looke not so neere, with hope to understand; 
Out-cept, Sir, you can read with the left hand. (51-61) 


This is apparently a satire on the zealous student of antiq- 
uities. Jonson must have written with some reservations, 
for he had the greatest respect for his teacher Camden, the 
chief of all the antiquaries, to whom he addressed his four- 
teenth epigram: 


Camden! most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, all that I know. 


He especially mentions Camden’s “sight in searching the 
most antique springs.” 


Flamen Martialis = (Coronation 535) Figs. 9, 18 


To the Flamen we appoint this habit. A long crimson robe to 
witnesse his nobilitie, his typpet and sleeues white, as reflecting 
on purity in his religion, a rich mantle of golde with a traine to 
expresse the dignitie of his function. Vpon his head a hat of 
delicate wooll, whose top ended in a cone, and was thence called 
Apex, according to that of Lucan. lib. 1. 


Attollensq Apicem generoso vertice Flamen. 


This Apex was couered with a fine net of yearne which they 
named Apiculum, and was sustained with a bowd twigge of 
Pomegranat tree, it was also in the hot time of Summer to be 
bound with ribands, and throwne behind them, as Scaliger teach- 
eth. In his hand he bore a golden censor with perfume. . 


(539-52) 
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Jonson supports this account with six notes, of which three 
are Latin quotations, one from Varro, and two from Scaliger 
on Varro. There seems, however, to be no reason for assum- 
ing that Jonson was familiar with either of the works 
referred to, because all the material of the notes, with an 
exception mentioned below, is to be found in Rosinus’s 
Antiquitates \i1.15 and 17. Rosinus’s work is mentioned 
as an authority in earlier notes to the Coronation; hence 
Jonson evidently had it at hand when working on that 
entertainment. The third book is given as authority for 
actions attributed to the Flamen in the fifth act of Sejanus, 
which was produced in the same year (1603) as the Corona- 
tion'’ and entered for publication in the following year. 
The quotation from the Pharsalia is not given by Rosinus. 
In spite of Ben’s praise of the “admirable verses” of the 
“divine Lucan” the lines may have been suggested to him 
by the Seventeenth Syntagma of Gyraldus’s De deis gentium 
(458.33). This syntagma is cited in the passage on the 
Flamen in Sejanus,’” and the work is mentioned in earlier 
notes to the Coronation. In the same notes to Sejanus Jon- 
son also cites the Respublica Romana of Onuphrius Pan- 
vinius, which has a long account of the flamens, but he 
seems not to have used it for the Coronation. 


” Herford and Simpson 1.36. The present method of dating puts 
Coronation in 1604. 

“Jonson says that some take Numa Pompilius as the institutor 
of the flamens, “but we rather, with Varro, take him of Romulus’s 
institution” (Coronation 536). I have been unable to find such a 
statement in Varro. Gyraldus writes: “Potior tamen eorum videtur 
esse sententia, qui a Romulo primum Dialem et Martialem flamines 
institutos tradidere; mox, ut Varro asserit, Numa singulis Deis 
flamines fecit’” (458.19-21). Perhaps Jonson looked hastily at this 
passage and took “Varro asserit” to refer to Romulus; this would be 
the easier if, as appears, he did not go to Varro’s work itself, but 
quoted it second-hand, from Gyraldus. 
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Floods or Rivers (Chloridia 211) 


Our knowledge of him is derived from the drawing by 
Inigo (Designs, Plate XII). There is nothing to identify 
him except that he has on his head what the editors think 
are rushes; as representing Rivers, he might have had some 
such attributes as has Tamesis (q.v.). In the drawing he 
holds “a large guitar or viol.” This strange attribute for such 
a character seems to indicate that Inigo was less concerned 
with him as an allegorical figure than as one of the chorus. 
Jonson also mentions the instruments of the Nymphs (118).”* 
It appears from the picture of Floods that other characters 
in the chorus also were musicians. It may be, then, that 
this is an instance in which allegory yielded to the demands 
of entertainment. 


Flera (Entertainment at Highgate 68) See CHLORIS. 


In Lord Hayes’ Mask Campion describes her as “the 
queen of flowers, attird in a changeable taffeta gown, with 
a large veil embroidered with flowers, a crown of flowers, 
and white buskins painted with flowers.” This is in accord 
with Cartari’s illustration and description: “She had a gar- 
land on her head of divers flowers, and her garments were 
likewise all adorned with flowers of divers colors, because 
it is said that there are few colors with which the earth is 


not adorned when the flowers are put forth” (pp. 262- 
263)."4 


“Similarly in Oberon (291) the Fays have instruments not essen- 
tial to correct mythological presentation, in Pan’s Anniversary (48) the 
musicians are attired like the Priests of Pan, and in the Haddington 
Masque (316) they are Priests of Hymen; in Beauioyeulx’s Balet 
comique the Cardinal Virtues were musicians (p. 41). 

“For the picture, see Gordon, “The Imagery of Ben Jonson’s 
Masque of Blacknesse,” Plate 35a. 
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Follies (Love Freed 248) 


They are twelve she-fools who dance. One may infer 
coxcombs, baubles, and parti-colored garments, as for a male 
fool. Miss Welsford throws some doubt on the use of dis- 
tinctive costume by fools in England in Jonson’s time,'’ but 
at least the dress was well understood, as is apparent in 
Jacques’ remark: 


. O noble fool! 

A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear (As You Like It 

2.7:33°34)> 
and in the reference to a bauble in the song by Nano and 
Castrone in Volpone (1.2.73). The fool with cap and bells 
twice appears in Wither’s Emblemes (pp. 211, 225). The 
plates, by Crispinus Passaeus, are Dutch work, first published 
about 1610."° 


Folly See Moria. 
Force (Golden Age 43) 


It would have suited the spirit of the masque that she 
should appear as Ripa describes her, “a woman in corslet and 
helmet, with her right hand holding a naked sword and 
with her left a burning torch.” Jonson could hardly have 
managed in his masque the attribute of a fierce lion in the 
act of killing a wolf. 


Fortune (Love's Welcome 168, Sejanus 5.178) 


Fortune is mentioned many times in Jonson’s plays, espe- 


** The Fool, chap. 7. But the “fool’s coat” of Archy Armstrong is 
mentioned (p. 173). 

** Wither’s “To the Reader” (sig. A verso), and Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie, s.v. Gabriel Rollenhagen. 
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cially his tragedies, but there is little use of her in the 
masques, and none of the similar figures of Occasion."’ 

Jonson refers to statues on Aldgate (Epicoene 1.1.123), 
but not to that of Fortune, which was “gilt, and standing 
on a globe, with a prosperous sail spreading over her head.””” 
This was unveiled in 1609. 

The lavish character of the entertainment at Bolsover 
leads one to feel that Fortune must have been as elaborately 
presented as possible,” though we learn only that, like Time 
(q.v.), she was fettered in adamantine chains, and had been 
deprived of the feathers of her wings. 


Fountains (Chloridia 75) See FLoops, NyMpus. 


In the stage direction following the first song, the Foun- 
tains seem to be Naiades, or nymphs. After the fifth song 
Jonson speaks of “Nymphs, Floods, and Fountaynes” (279). 


Fraud See FAaLsEHoop. 
Galatea = (Neptune’s Triumph 404) 


She is spoken of as sighing, presumably for the absence 
and perils of Albion. 

In Britannia Triumphans, presented by Inigo Jones and 
Davenant in 1637, 


the sea-nymph Galatea came waving forth, riding on the back 
of a dolphin, in a loose snow white garment; about her neck 
chains of pearl, and her arms adorn’d with bracelets of the same; 
her fair hair disheveled and mixt with silver, and in some part 
covered with a veil which she with one hand graciously held up. 

“Mentioned in The New Inn 5.2.65. Fortune and Occasion 
appear in White’s Cupid’s Banishment. 

* Thomas Allen, History and Antiquities of London III.87. 


“For a representative figure, see the frontispiece of Gilbert, 
Machiavelli's “Prince” and Its Forerunners. 
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As a Ninfa del Mare she is described thus by Ripa: 


A young woman white as snow, her hair scattered, shining, as 
though it were silver thread. In her ears are pendants of the 
clearest and finest pearls, and she has a necklace of pearls. Her 
garment is a veil white as milk, partly wrapped around her body 
and partly floating in the air. With one hand she holds the 
veil, with the other a sponge; her feet are placed on a perfectly 
white conch-shell. 


The pearls and the conch-shell are signs that she is a goddess 
of the sea. 


Gambol (Christmas 44) 


“Like a Tumbler, with a hoope and Bells; his Torch- 
bearer arm’d with a Cole-staffe, and a blinding cloth” (45- 
46). The colt-staff or cowl-staff was a strong staff used 
by two men to carry a burden suspended between them. 
The blinding cloth was perhaps to be used in playing blind- 


man’s buff. 


Gamelia See JUNO. 


Gelaia See LAUGHTER. 


Genius, Genius of the House, Genius Urbis (Coronation 69, 


538, Love's Triumph 176, Entertainment of the King and 
Oueen 6) Figs. 8, 9, 11, 18, 61 


Genius Urbis, that is of London, is described by Jonson as 
“a person attyr’d rich, reuerend, and antique: his haire long 
and white, crowned with a wreathe of Plane tree, which is 
said to be Arbor genialis; his mantle of purple, and buskins 
of that colour: He held in one hand a goblet, in the other 
a branch full of little twigs, to signifie increase and indul- 
gence” (Coronation 70-74). In the Entertainment of the 
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King and Queen a cornucopia is added. In Hymenaez (538) 
he is the god of Nature. 

In making Genius rich in attire and reverend, Jonson is 
influenced by a desire to personify the City of London. His 
sources justify his description. In the De deis gentium of 
Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus we read that Genius is sometimes 
boyish or youthful, sometimes an old man, and that he is 
crowned with platanus, which is arbor genialis; sometimes 
he appears in the form of a serpent.’ Rosinus, Jonson’s other 
authority, speaks also of unmixed wine and of a patera or 
shallow bowl; perhaps this is enough to account for Jonson’s 
goblet. In his left hand, according to Rosinus, certain an- 
cient coins show a young branch or shoot of a tree hanging 
down. The fruitfulness indicated by this may be expressed 
by other means, such as the stalks of grain given to some 
of Ripa’s figures of Genius. 


Germinatio (Beauty 193) See SPRING. 


In greene; with a Zone of gold about her Wast, crowned with 
Myrtle, her haire likewise flowing, but not of so bright a colour: 
In her hand, a branch of Myrtle. Her sockes of greene, and gold. 


(194-97) 


In a note on myrtle, Jonson says: “So Hor. lib. 1, Od. 4, 
makes it the ensigne of the Spring. Nunc decet aut viridi 
nitidum caput impedire myrto, aut flore, terrae quem ferunt 
solutae, &c.’ This perhaps accounts for both the myrtle 
and the green. Ripa represents April as having the same 
attributes, and in his description of Spring quotes the same 
lines. 


* Gyraldus 419.31. Rosinus, Antiquitates 2.14, quotes the pertinent 
sentences from Gyraldus. 
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Gladness See EuPHROSYNE. 
Glauce See OcEANIAE. 
Glaucus = ( Love’s Triumph 102) 


It seems likely that Jonson would have chosen to follow 
the description of Philostratus, given by both Cartari and 
Gyraldus: 


As to his appearance, the curls of his beard are wet, but white 
as gushing fountains to the sight; and heavy are the locks of 
his hair, which conduct on to his shoulders all the water they 
have taken up from the sea; his eyebrows are shaggy and they 
are joined together as though they were one. Ah, the arm! how 
strong it has become through exercise against the sea, continually 
battling against the waves and making smooth for his swimming. 
Ah, the breast! what a shaggy covering of seaweed and tangle 
is spread over it like a coat of hair; while the belly beneath is 
undergoing a change and already begins to disappear. That 
Glaucus is a fish as to the rest of his body is made evident by 
the tail, which is lifted and bent back toward the waist; and the 
part of it that is shaped like a crescent is sea-purple in colour. 
(2.15) 


Glycyte See BLACKNESS. 
The Golden Age (Golden Age 84) Fig. 7 


Of her Jonson says only that she has golden hair (81); 
apparently she appears in no other English masque or enter- 
tainment.” Ripa, however, describes Eta d’Oro as she was 
represented in Paris, in a comedy before Henry II, King of 
France: “A very beautiful young woman, clothed in gold, 
and with buskins of the same, carrying in one hand a honey- - 


* There is allusion to the Age of Gold in The Masque of Queens 
(141-44), where the “fruits of a soft peace” may possibly be connected 
with the cornucopia of Ripa, though Jonson is thinking of the fruits 
of James’s peaceful reign (see also IRENE). 
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in Jonson’s Masques Good Event 


comb filled with honey, and in the other the limb of an 
oak with acorns.” His alternative description is in part as 
follows: 


A beautiful young woman in the shade of a beech or an olive 
tree, in the midst of which is a swarm of bees which have made 
their comb, from which abundance of honey is seen to drip. She 
has hair blonde like gold and scattered over her shoulders with- 
out artifice, but showing its natural beauty. 

She is clothed in gold without any other ornament, and with 
her right hand holds a cornucopia full of various flowers, cornels, 
strawberries, chestnuts, mulberries, and acorns. 


For the suggestion of his figure Ripa refers to Ovid’s 
account in the Metamorphoses. Jonson in addition may 
have recollected the chorus on the Age of Gold in Tasso’s 
Amunta, translated by Daniel and first published in 1592 as 
A Pastoral. 


Good Event (Entertainment of the King and Queen 34) 


Good Event was figured as a boy “attyred in white, 
houering in the ayre, with wings displayed” (34-35). Ripa’s 
Evento Buono is much more elaborate than Jonson’s, being 
a young man with a cup in his right hand and in his left 
a poppy and an ear of grain. His description is like that 
of Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus in his De deis gentium 52.48, 
where there is a reference to Pliny, Nat. Hist. 34.77 (chap. 
8). Ripa’s account is that of Pliny. 


*Samuel Daniel, Complete Works J.260. The Age of Gold had 
already appeared in Italian entertainments (Descrizione delle pompe 
e delle feste fatte nella venuta alla citta di Firenze del Serenissimo 
Don Vincenzio Gonzaga Principe di Mantova. Firenze, 1584. 
Maschere della Bufola del Sig. Gino Capponi e del Sig. Giulio Corsi), 
and was to appear later (Angelo Solerti, Musica , . . alla corte 
Medicea, pp. 407, 491). 
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Gower (Golden Age 117) 


It seems possible (cf. SkELToN) that Gower was presented 
with some regard to his actual appearance. If so, the statue 
on his monument in St. Mary Overy (St. Saviour’s), South- 
wark, could have been followed. It is described as follows 
by Stow: 


John Gower, Esquire, a famous Poet, . . . lyeth under a Tombe 
of Stone, with his Image also of Stone over him. The haire of his 
head aburne, long to his shoulders, but curling up, and a small 
forked beard; on his head a Chaplet, like a coronet of foure 
Roses, an habite of Purple, damasked downe to his feet, a Collar 
of Esses of gold about his necke, under his [head] the likenesse 
of three Bookes, which hee compiled. (p. 450) * 


In 1615, the year of The Golden Age Restored, the tomb 
was repaired.” 
Jonson frequently quotes Gower in his Grammar. 
Gower’s appearance is described by Robert Greene in 
Greene's Vision.’ 


Grace (Vision of Delight 5) See VENusTAS. 


One of the companions of Delight. Ripa describes her as 
a smiling young woman, beautiful and clad in pleasing habit, 
crowned with precious jasper stones, and holding in her hands 
ready to be scattered roses of many colors, without thorns; she 
wears a necklace of pearls. Jasper is assigned to Grace in con- 
formity with the idea of students of nature that one who wears 
jasper obtains grace from men. The same is signified by the 

“For an engraving, see Edward Blore, Monumental Remains, 
article on Gower. The 1633 text of Stow’s Survey says that the books 
are under the feet of the statue. See Kingsford’s edition of the 1603 
text, Ty 57: 

* Stow, p. 451. Since the masque was given on Jan. 5, 1615-16, 
the repairs to the tomb had probably already been completed. 

“ Plays and Poems of Robert Greene 11.321, 395. 
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rose without thorns, and the pearls; they shine and please through 
their singular and occult gift from nature, as does grace, which 
is in men a certain particular charm that moves and ravishes the 
spirits to love and secretly generates desire to oblige and good 
wishes. 


Graces (Haddington 47, Love Freed 313, Challenge at 
Tilt 153) Figs. 63, 64 
See Aciata, EupHRrosyNE, Hours, THALIA. 


Jonson says only that they were “all attyr’d according to 
their antique figures,” though he implies something of their 
appearance by making them attendants of Venus. 

They were of much interest to Gyraldus, who writes on 
them at length in his Libellus quomodo quis ingrati nomen 
et crimen effugere possit, to be found in the second volume 
of his Opera, as well as in his De dets gentium itself. Car- 
tari also devotes a special section to the Graces, and gives 
several pictures of them, two of which (pp. 534, 564) show 
them clothed. The more usual representations, in accord 
with the proverbial expression Gratiae nudae, show them 
naked: Jonson was familiar with the proverb.’ Though the 
exposure permitted in some of the costumes worn by women 
of high rank would be shocking even to the taste of the 
present, English customs apparently did not permit naked 
actors; hence the Graces would have been clothed. In Italian 
intermedi of 1563 and 1583, however, the three Graces, with 
Venus, were “ignude, si come da’ Poeti son descritte.”* Car- 


“Ripa says Amicitia is represented by the naked Graces because 
“men should have free minds one to another and should be removed 
from all deception.” Jonson speaks of Friendship as “naked to the 
touch” (Epigram 122). 

“Giovanni Fedini Pittore, Le due Persilie, p. 95; Francesco 
D’Ambra, Intermedii for La Cofanaria. Possibly ignude is not to 
be taken literally. In England male actors sometimes wore “skin 
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tari pictures them in company with Venus and explains why 
they are her companions: “The ancients thought that they 
were able to give beauty of face and of all the other parts 
of the body with such attractiveness that it delights all who 
see; hence they were put in the company of Venus” (p. $59).” 
Since Jonson collaborated with Dekker in preparing for the 
King’s coronation in 1603, he must have seen the Device 
at Soper-Lane End, in which the Graces appeared. They 
are described thus: 


Upon an Ascent, . . . stood the three Charities or Graces, hand 
in hand, attyred like three Sisters.’ 


Aglaia | Brightnesse, or Maiestie. 
Thalia Figuring Youthfulnes, or florishing. 
Euphrosine { Chearfulnes, or gladnes. 


They were all three Virgins: their countenaunces laboring to 
smother an innated sweetnes and chearefulnes, that appareled 
their cheekes; yet hardly to be hid: their Garmentes were long 
Roabes of sundry coloures, hanging loose: the one had a Chaplet 
of sundry Flowers on her head, clustard heere and there with the 
Fruites of the earth. The seconde, a Garland of eares of Corne. 
The third, a wreath of Vine-branches, mixt with Grapes and 
Olives. 

Their haire hung downe over their shoulders loose, and of 


coats” to give the effect of nakedness (see Index). The matter is 
involved with the employment of men in female parts, not merely in 
England but in Italy (Warburg, Costumi, p. 124). See also Venus, 
Biel: 
“Cf. Faerie Queene 6.10.15: 
“the Graces, daughters of delight, 
Handmaides of Venus.” 

** So they are represented by Pierius Valerianus, who explains 
their symbolism from Seneca’s De benefictis. See W. Deonna, “Le 
Groupe des trois graces nues,” and Gilbert, a review of Erwin Panof- 
sky, Studies in Iconology: Humanistic Themes in the Ast of the 
Renaissance. 
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a bright cullour, for that Epithite is properly bestowed upon them, 
by Homer in his Himne to Apollo. 


PULCHRICOMAE CHARITES 
The Bright Hayrde Graces. 


They helde in their handes pensild Shieldes: upon the first, 
was drawne a Rose: on the second, 3. Dyce: on the third, a branch 
of Mirtle."? 


( Pleasantnesse. 
Figuring < Accord. 
| Florishing. 

In A Challenge at Tilt the Graces are Spring (Thalia?), 
Beauty (Aglaia?), and Cheerfulness (Euphrosyne). Pos- 
sibly, however, the word is used in a general sense, and the 
correspondences should not be insisted on. 


Harmonia (Beauty 223, Vision of Delight 5, Neptune’s 
Triumph 336, Fortunate Isles 455) Fig. 50 


In The Masque of Beauty she is described as follows: 


On the top of all the Throne, (as being made out of all these 
| Splendor, Serenitas, Germinatio, Laetitia, Temperies, Venustas, 
Dignitas, and Perfectio]) stood HARMONIA. A Personage, 
whose dressing had something of all the others, and had her robe 
painted full of Figures. Her head was compass’d with a crowne 
of Gold, hauing in it seuen iewels equally set. In her hand a 
Lyra, whereon she rested. (223-29) 


This is explained by Jonson in a note: 


™ These attributes are given by Cartari (p. 562). 

“In Florence in 1589 Doric Harmony appeared as queen of the 
other types of harmony, wearing on her head “una corona d’oro con 
sette gioie” (Rossi, Descrizione degli intermedi, p. 22). In England, 
Harmony appeared in Campion’s Somerset's Masque, Middleton’s 
Inner-Temple Masque (242), Townshend’s Tempe Restored, and the 
anonymous Twelve Months. 
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She is so describ’d in Iconolog. di Cesare Ripa, his reason of 7. 
iewels, in the crown, alludes to Pythagoras his comment, with 
Mac. lib. 2. Som. Sct. of the seuen Planets and their Spheares. 


The passage in Macrobius is as follows: 


Octo sunt igitur, quae moventur, sed septem soni sunt, qui 
concinentiam de volubilitate conficiunt propterea, quia Mercuri- 
alis et Venerius orbis pari ambitu comitati solem viae eius tam- 
quam satellites obsecuntur, et ideo a non nullis astronomiae 
studentibus eandem vim sortiri existimantur, unde ait illi autem 
octo cursus, in quibus eadem vis est duorum, septem efficiunt 
distinctos intervallis sonos, qui numerus rerum omnium fere 
nodus est. septenarium autem numerum rerum omnium nodum 
esse plene, cum de numeris superius loqueremur, expressimus, 
ac inluminandam, ut aestimo, obscuritatem verborum Ciceronis 
de musica tractatus succintus a nobis .. . sufficiet. (In Somn. 


Sctp. 2.4.9-10) 


There seems no reason to suppose that Jonson went beyond 
Macrobius for the theories of Pythagoras. 

It may be debated whether Harmony in The Masque of 
Beauty is a living being or a statue. In Jonson’s part of 
the Coronation similar allegorical figures of an architectural 
sort and mute are “personages or live figures”; in Beauty 
the companions of Harmony are “figures” and she is a “per- 
sonage.” The line, however, between living and artificial 
figures is not very clearly drawn, and the costume of. Har- 
monia here is clearly that of the living actors of the other 
masques. Jonson, as he says, follows Ripa, whose account 
is very brief, as though not finished, since he omits the usual 
explanation of the attributes. This Jonson supplies by his 
reference to Pythagoras and Macrobius. 


Ripa’s plate shows Armonia not with a lira according to 
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his description, but with a viol.” Jonson followed the text,” 
but in making his design for Tempe Restored, Inigo fol- 
lowed the picture.*| Harmony in La Pellegrina (Florence, 
1589) was provided with a lyre.” 


Hedon (Cynthia's Revels 2.1.40) See PLEASURE. 


The fountain of Hedone is shown in The Masque of 
Beauty (244), but not the character herself. 

The Hedon of Cynthia’s Revels signifies Voluptuousness. 
He is in contemporary costume; one of the characters says 
that “he weares his clothes well, and sometimes in fashion” 
(4.1.96), and another that he is “a light, voluptuous reueller” 
(3.3.25). We are also told that he uses a great quantity of 
scent (2.1.62). 


Hercules (Pleasure Reconciled 86, Hymenaei 645) Figs. 
46, 58, 59, 67 


Hercules’s club is mentioned by the pygmies who are 
planning to attack the hero. It also appears in a drawing by 
Inigo Jones (Designs, No. 415, reproduced by Nicoll, Staart 
Masques, p. 186), of which the editors of the Designs say 
that it may be “Hercules or a female with his attributes.” 
The story of Hercules and the pygmies, as Gifford indicated, 
comes ultimately from Philostratus, Imagines 2.22. This 
was reproduced by Whitney in his Choice of Emblemes, 
p. 16. An illustration of Hercules’s encounter with the 
pygmies at the foot of Mount Atlas, so important in Pleasure 


* Reproduced from the edition of 1611 by Gordon, “The Imagery 
of Ben Jonson’s The Masque of Blacknesse,” Plate 36e. Jupiter (Fig. 
50 below) as god of harmony has a viol. 

“ Armonia first appeared in the edition of 1603. 

* Designs, Nos. 153, 154. 

* Nicoll, Stuart Masques, p. 176. 
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Reconciled, is to be found in Alciati, Emblem 58. Here 
Hercules is seen asleep at the foot of a hill, and the pygmies 
are about to attack him.* Jonson shows some agreement 
with Alciati in speaking of Hercules as “at the hill-foot 
asleep” (147); a hill is not mentioned by Philostratus.’ 

In writing this masque, and in particular the first song 
by Daedalus, Jonson obviously had in mind the famous story 
of the choice of Hercules, told by Prodicus.” This has often 
been a subject for pictorial treatment.” 

The bowl of Hercules, borne before Comus (q.v.) on his 
entrance, and mentioned in the first speech by the hero, is 
illustrated by Cartari (Fig. 59). 

The French Hercules, mentioned in Volpone 4.4.22, is 
the god of eloquence, represented pictorially, as by Cartari, 
p- 341, with cords issuing from his mouth and passing to the 
ears of his followers (Fig. 58). 


Heroic Virtue See VirTUE. 


Hesperus (Cynthia's Revels 5.6.5) 
Campion, in Lord Hayes’ Masque, described him 


in a close robe of a deep crimson taffeta mingled with sky-color, 
and over that a large loose robe of a lighter crimson taffeta; on 
his head he wore a wreathed band of gold, with a star in the 
front thereof, his hair and beard red, and buskins yellow. 


* Jonson had in his library a copy of the Ampitheatrum of Caspar 
Dornavius in which there is a poem by Nicolaus Grudius on the 
sleeping Hercules attacked by pygmies, and one by Hadrianus Marius 
on a picture of that event (p. 763). 

“Elizabeth Hopkins, Ben Jonson and the Emblem Books, p. 60. 

“Xenophon, Memorabilia 2.1.21; Cicero, De officiis 1.118. 

“Erwin Panofsky, Hercules am Scheidewege und andere antike 
Bildstoffe in der neueren Kunst. 
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Hippolytus (Time Vindicated 446) 


From references to hunting in the early part of the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides, and from his association with Diana, 
one may infer that he would have been dressed as a hunts- 
man (cf. Faerie Queene 1.5.37). 


History (Chloridia 278) Fig. 2 


Middleton four times represents Antiquity, apparently the 
equivalent of History, in his entertainments. In the Tri- 
umph of Honour and Industry, she has a scroll in her hand 
as keeper of Honor’s records, and in the Triumph of Honour 
and Virtue, he is a grave and reverend personage with a 
golden register book in his hand. 

The best guide to Jonson’s personification is probably 
furnished by the frontispiece to Ralegh’s History. Cicero, 
quoted exactly by Ralegh, wrote that History is “testis tem- 
porum, lux veritatis, vita memoriae, magistra vitae, nuntia 
vetustatis” (De oratore 2.36). The figure of History tramples 
Death and Oblivion under foot and raises the globe of the 
earth above her; her head is surrounded by beams like those 
of the sun. 

For the first edition of Ralegh’s History Jonson wrote 
explanatory verses on this frontispiece as follows: 


The mind of the Frontispice to a Booke. 


From Death, and darke oblivion, neere the same, 
The Mistresse of Mans life, grave Historie, 

Raising the World to good or evill fame, 
Doth vindicate it to eternitie. 

Wise Providence would so; that nor the good 
Might be defrauded, nor the great secur’d, 

But both might know their wayes were understood, 
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When Vice alike in time with vertue dur’d. 
Which makes that (lighted by the beamie hand 

Of Truth that searcheth the most <hidden> Springs, 
And guided by Experience, whose straite wand 

Doth mete, whose lyne doth sound the depth of things:) 
Shee chearfully supporteth what she reares, 

Assisted by no strengths, but are her owne, 
Some note of which each varied Pillar beares, 

By which as proper tutles, she is knowne 
Times witnesse, herald of Antiquitie, 

The light of Truth, and life of Memorie. 

Since Jonson is known to have assisted Ralegh, he per- 
haps had something to do with the design of the frontis- 
piece, to which his verses form the “mind” or soul.’° 

As might be expected, History and Antiquity appear on 
other title-pages. On that of Burton’s Description of Leices- 
tershire (1622), she is an old woman with a torch and a 
book." On that of Howell’s Epistolae Ho-Elianae (1645) 
she is a naked woman reclining, with her arm resting on one 
book and another lying open before her; in one hand she 
holds a pen, and in the other the phoenix in its flames.’* 


Homer (Queens 685) See Ports. 


His statue was on the temple of Fame. Inigo’s drawing 
is described as follows in Designs: 


Whole length, standing facing spectator, the head three-quarters 
to right and looking upwards. Full beard. Wreath of laurel on 
the head. Voluminous draperies and cloak leaving the arms, in 
double short sleeves, free... . 

This is copied, with an alteration in the position of the head, 
from the figure of Homer in the fresco of Parnassus by Raphael 
in the Stanza della Segnatura of the Vatican (16). 

*’ See Introduction, p. 8, above. 


" Alfred F. Johnson, Engraved Title-pages, Plate Delaram No. 4. 
“* Ibid., Plate Marshall No. 94. 
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Honour See TYME. 


Hours (Entertainment of Two Kings 2, Vision of De- 
light 126) Fig. 64 


See Law, Justicr, IRENE (PEACE), GRACES, SPRING. 


. . aboue, ouer the porch, sate the three Howers, vpon clouds, 
as at the ports of Heauen; crown’d with seuerall flowers: of 
which, one bore a Sunne-diall; the other, a Clock; the third, an 
Hower-glasse; signifying as by their names, Law, lustice, and 
Peace. (Entertainment of Two Kings 1-5) 


Apparently Jonson’s assignment of timepieces is an attempt 
to show that the figures are the Hours. Their names are 
derived from Hesiod (Theogony go1-2). Jonson mentions 
the ports of heaven because, as Cartari says, the Hours 
opened and locked the gates of the sky (pp. 556 ff.); in 
that capacity they were four to indicate the four seasons. 
He also says that, clad in thin garments, they went to the 
meadows of Flora to gather flowers for garlands, such as 
Jonson puts on their heads. Cartari gives a picture of them 
in the company of the Graces,”* and another in which they 
are identified with the Graces, then thought of as four in 
number. The golden hair of the Hour in The Vision of De- 
light 122 would come easily from the Elizabethan convention 
that beauty is blond; moreover the Hours are associated with 
the golden Sun; Cartari speaks of them as blond, with their 
fair hair scattered on their shoulders (s.v. Gratie). The 
Hour of The Vision of Delight symbolizes the Spring; Ripa’s 
nymphs who represented Primavera in an entertainment at 
Florence had “bionde treccie.” Philostratus speaks of the 
Hours as “very charming” (1.26), and describes their dance 
(2.34). 
**P. 487 (edition of 1608). 
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Their relation to Nature and to the Graces appears in 
Jonson’s lines: 
Then showr’d his bounties on me, like the Howres, 
That open-handed sit upon the clouds, 
And presse the liberality of heaven 


Downe to the laps of thankfull men! 
(The New Inn 1.6.140-43) 


Howleglass = (Fortunate Isles 420) 
Jonson describes him 

With fethers vpright 

In his horned cap, 

And crooked shape, 

Much like an Ape. 

With Owle on fist, 

And Glasse at his wrist. (356-61) 


The witch applies the name, in the form Owle-spiegle, as a 
term of reproach to her son in The Sad Shepherd 2.3.9. 
Subtle calls Face, as his grimy assistant, Ulen Spiegel 
(Alchemist 2.3.32)."* 


Humanity (Lovers Made Men 3) 


This person appears in Heywood’s London’s Sinus Salutis. 
In Jonson’s masque she is a statue on the top of an arch- 
triumphal. Hardly any figure in Jonson’s masques follows 
Ripa more closely; she “sate with her lap full of flowers, 
scattering them with her right hand; and holding a golden 
chaine in her left hand: to shew both the freedome, and the 
bond of Courtesie” (3-6). Ripa writes as follows: 
A beautiful woman who carries various flowers in her lap and 


with her left hand holds a chain of gold. Humanity, which com- 


“For a picture of 1532 in which he is quite as Jonson describes 
him, see Enid Welsford, The Fool, p. 35. 
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monly is called courtesy, is a certain inclination of spirit that 
shows itself in pleasing others. Hence she is painted with flowers 
which are ever pleasing to see, and with the chain of gold she 
nobly binds the souls of persons who perceive in themselves 
friendly courtesy for others. 


Jonson has added the action of scattering the flowers. He 
has provided also the motto, like that of an impress, “Super 
omnia vultus,”’’ “The face of Humanity over all things,” as 
though to imply that she influenced all things in the masque. 


Humours, or Complexions (Hymenaei 112) 


See ArrFections, Urry. 


Jonson says that they are “gloriously attired, distinguisht 
only by their seuerall Ensigns and Colours” (113-15). He 
defends their being “personated in men” rather than in 
women. Though he does not refer to Ripa for this, he 
might have done so. According to Ripa, Choler is dressed 
in yellow, the color assigned to that humour by Galen, is 
meager of flesh, carries a sword, has a fierce gaze, and is 
accompanied by a lion (cf. Fig. 30). Sanguine shows a 
mixture of red and white, is rather fleshy, carries a lute, 
and is accompanied by a goat. Phlegm is heavy and dressed 
in white, with folded arms; his animal is a tortoise. Melan- 
choly is clad in dark color, with a book to indicate studious- 
ness, a bag of money for avarice, a bandage over his mouth 
to show silence, and a swallow on his head for solitude 
(Fig. 33). The “glorious” figures Jonson contemplated 
doubtless had some of these “ensignes,” though apparently 
uniform in the fashion of their clothing. 

In Nabbes’s Microcosmus, Choller is a fencer in red, 
Blood a dancer in watchet, Phlegm a physician, an old man 


* Ovid, Met. 8.677. 
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in a white and black doublet, Melancholy a musician in 
black clothing. 


Hymen (Hymenaei 48, Haddington 200, Challenge at 
Tilt 180, Love’s Triumph 179, Love's Welcome 163) 
Fig. 52 


Described in Hymenaei as “in a saffron-coloured robe, 
his vnder-vestures white, his socks yellow, a yellow veile of 
silke on his left arme, his head crowned with Roses, and 
Marioram, in his right hand a torch of pine tree” (49-52). 
Gyraldus describes him as presented by Catullus (61) in 
much this fashion. The roses are not in Catullus, but 
Gyraldus (128.23) quotes from the Medea of Seneca: 


Praecingens roseo tempora vinculo. (70) 


Jonson would also have found various references to marriage 
customs in the authors, such as Sextus Pompius Festus, men- 
tioned in his notes. He may have derived something from 
the De ritu nuptiarum of Brissonius, in which many of the 
literary references to marriage are quoted. Brissonius says 
much on Thalassius, the Roman Hymen, on whom Jonson 
quotes from Martial (442) just before the Epithalamuon. 

Hymen in the Haddington Masque was attired, so Jon- 
son says in a note, as in the Hymenaei. In the former 
masque (338) also appeared the priests of Hymen, in yel- 
low, with wreaths of marjoram and veils. As Brissonius 
tells us, on the authority of Pliny (Nat. Hist. 21.8), the 
Roman bride wore a yellow veil.”® 


“For the significance of yellow, see M. Channing Linthicum, 
Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and His Contemporaries, 


pp- 47 ff. 
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Hymen in Italian entertainments had the same attributes, 
with splendid enrichment: 

Questi portava nella destra la sua Face finta di bianca spina 
ornata d’oro, e nella sinistra quel velo di color d’oro col quale 
(raccontono) che si coprivano il volto le novelle spose; le chiome 
eran ricciute, e bionde con ghirlande di varii fori di seta e d’oro, 
tra quali si vedeva verdeggiar della Persa; Il suo colaretto era 
di bisso fornito d’oro e bisantini simigliante a quel ch’havevano 
laltre cinque maschere. II busto e le falde furono di tela d’oro 
con cerri ricchissimi ricamato di velluto roso e turchino vergolato 
d’oro con uno scompartimento di maschere, e veli, e perle, e gioie, 
a Cammei. Erano le sopramaniche della medesima teletta nel 
medesimo modo ornate. Le maniche di raso azzurro ripiene di 
trine d’oro con frocchi e rossette, e bottoni d’oro. La cintola fl 
di velluto cremisi piena intorno intorno di gioie e perle. Nel 
petto era un Cammeo di tela d’argento con ricca legatura entrovi 
una storietta appartenente alla sua Dieta. Haveva le calze di 
velluto turchino con ricami di tela d’oro & velluto chermisi ver- 
golate di merluzzi d’argento arrichite di borchie, maschere, e 
veli d’oro."* 


Hypocrisy (Hymenaei 901) 


She “lies rackt” at the chariot wheels of triumphant 
Truth. Characters are often represented beneath wheels in 
illustrations of Petrarch’s Triumphs.* 

Her costume might have been taken from either of two 
descriptions by Ripa. She might have been thin and pallid, 
holding conspicuously a rosary and a service book—or some 
Protestant modification if Jonson wished to attempt satire 
at home—and with the feet of a wolf. Or she may have 


been clad in sheepskin and accompanied by a wolf. 
* (Descrizione delle pompe, 1584, Mascherata del S. Alessandro 
e del Sig. Filippo Strozzi.) See also Rossi, Descrizione, 1589, p. 13. 


™ See, e.g., H. C. Marillier, The Tapestries at Hampton Court 
Palace. 
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Hypsicratea (Queens 568) See PENTHESILEA. 


No drawing is assigned to this queen in Designs, though 
possibly No. 30 or No. 31 (reproduced by Nicoll, Fig. 168) 
is intended for her. From Inigo’s procedure in costuming 
the other queens, we may suppose that her short hair, men- 
tioned in Jonson’s description, would not have been indicated. 


Ianthe See OcEANIAE. 
Idmon (Augurs 286) 


A hero, son of Apollo, killed by a wild boar when on the 
expedition with the Argonauts; he had great power for 
foretelling the future by means of birds and the sacrifice 
(Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica 1.139-45). 


Ignorance (Love Freed 3, Golden Age 45, Queens 117) 
Fig. 47 See Error. 


This character seems to appear in no other masque, 
though it figures in triumphs, as Dekker’s London Triumph- 
ing and Peele’s Descensus Astraeae. In The Masque of 
Queens she is described by Mischief as 


My drowsy Seruant, stupide Ignorance, 
Known by thy scaly vesture.... (117-18) 


Ripa gives several alternative accounts of Ignoranza. In one 
of these she has on her head a garland of poppies to signify 
the “miserable slumber of the ignorant mind”; so we may 
call her “drowsed with the fume of poppies.” In another 
he explains that she is a woman 


whose garments are woven with scales of fishes, which are the 
true symbol of ignorance, as can be seen in Pierio Valeriano, lib. 
31. The reason is that a fish is by nature stolid and far from 
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any ability, . . . and as scales are with ease removed from the 
body of a fish, so with the study of letters the veil of ignorance 
can be lifted from a man. 


In the Hieroglyphica of Pierio Valeriano we read: 


Illud addendum ex Hesychio, squammas ignorantiae hierogly- 
phicum esse, quae quidem opera beneficioque scientiae excuti 
amoverique possunt. 


And he continues with further references to “squamas 
ignorantiae” to be removed through the word of God 
(Migne, Patrologia Graeca 93). 


In Love Freed from Ignorance and Folly, Ignorance is 
wholly different, being represented by a Sphinx. Jonson 
explains: 


By this Sphynx was vnderstood Ignorance, who is alwaies the 
enemie of Loue, & Beauty, and lyes still in wait to entrap them. 
For which, Antiquitie hath given her the vpper parts, and face 
of a woman: the nether parts of a Lion, the wings of an Eagle 
to shewe her fiercenesse, & swiftnesse to euill, where shee hath 


power. (5 n.) 


*P. 290 E. Pierio Valeriano apparently refers to the comment of 
Hesychius the Presbyter of Jerusalem on Leviticus 11.9: “Omne quod 
habet pinnulas et squammas, tam in mari, quam in fluminibus et 
stagnis, comedeties.” He writes as follows: “Eadem etiam his qui 
ex gentibus sunt, de meditatione legis aliis praecepit verbis. . . . 
Quia autem ignorantia divinae Scripturae gentes obtinuerat, non 
enim susceperant legem, neque prophetas, nec alia in eis erat scientia 
divina subtilior, ne ergo hoc morbo permanenti et perpetuo labora- 
_rent, squamas eos habere vult, quae facile auferrentur. Quia autem 
squamae temporalem, et qua facile careatur, ignorantiam significant, 
demonstrant ea quae de Paulo descripta sunt, in apostolorum Actibus; 
cum enim zelo judaico Ecclesiam persequeretur, ignoraretque eum 
quem persequebatur, facile caruit zelo propter ignorantiam: postquam 
cognovit quem persequeretur, vocatus a Christo, et postquam el ab 
Anania evangelizatum est, ceciderunt squamae ‘ab oculis ejus, et mox 
vidit. Ergo in modum squamarum superjacebant instantes ei tem- 
porales ignorantiae.” 
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This is explained by Comes: 


Ad hujus autem crudelitatem & celeritatem exprimendam, varia 
diversorum animalium membra attributa sunt, nam crudelitatem 
& rapinas significabant ungues leonis aut gryphi. Alae sociorum 
praedonum erat celeritas. (9.18) 


Jonson writes further: 


Monster SPHY NX,” the enemy 
Of all actions great, and high. ... (gg-100) 


SPHYNX, it is your pride, to vexe 
Whome you deale with, and perplexe 
Things most easie: Ignorance 
Thinkes she doth herselfe aduance, 
If of problemes cleare, shee make 
Riddles, and the sense forsake, 
Which came gentle from the Muses, 
Till her vttring, it abuses. (233-40) 


And there is further prose comment to somewhat the same 
effect. Mr. Herford remarks that “the Sphinx is a some- 
what unexpected symbol for Ignorance,”* but here again 
the symbolism is that of Ripa, who quotes from Alciati’s 
Emblems. Emblem 187 is headed “Submoyendam ignoran- 
tiam,” and shows the picture of a sphinx. The verses may 
be translated: 


What monster is this? It is the Sphinx. Why does it have the 
spotless face of a virgin, the feathers of vultures, the claws of a 
lion? Ignorance of things has assumed this appearance; there is 
a triple cause and origin of a monster so wicked. Some are made 
brutal by small ability, some by the lure of pleasure, some by 
their proud hearts. But those to whom it is known what Del- 
phian letters can do, cut short the dire gluttony of the dangerous 

* Cf. “O! thou monster Ignorance, how deformed dost thou look!” 


(Love's Labour's Lost 4.2). 
* Herford and Simpson II.286. 
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monster. For man himself is biped, triped, and quadruped, and 
it is the first honor of the prudent to know what man is. 


In the learned commentary is a quotation from the Tabula 
of Cebes, showing that the Sphinx is “insipientia.”* The 
commentator also lays much emphasis on the saying: “Know 
thyself.” Apparently Jonson’s emphasis on darkness and 
obscurity is his own, perhaps derived from the enigma of 
the Sphinx. 


Imperfect Creatures (Mercury Vindicated 183) 


They had “helmes of lymbecks on their heads” (184), 
and were imperfect to denote the incapacity of the alche- 
mists as compared with Nature. 


Impudence (Queens 126) See ANAIDES. 


Jonson says merely that her “forhead’s lost” (126), as in 
Cynthia's Revels 5.11.54 he writes of those who “(without 
forehead) boldly presse” in court.’ Cf. the Italian sfrontata, 
and the English foreheadless, used by Thomas Cartwright 
in 1603 (N.E.D). Possibly the make-up of the character 
attempted to give such an effect. 


Iniquity (The Devil Is an Ass 1.1; 5.6) 
Seemingly the Vice 
In his long coat, shaking his wooden dagger. (1.1.85) 
A dialogue in The Staple of News runs thus: 
Mirth. ... How like you the Vice i’ the Play? 
Expectation. Which is he? 


* Alciati, Emblemata, Lugduni, 1614, pp. 646 ff. 

“Cf. also the Dedication of Volpone: “Nor can it with any fore- 
head be opposed”; The Staple of News 5.2.53: “O me! what times 
are these! of frontlesse carriage!” 
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Mirth. ‘Three or foure: old Covetousnesse, the sordid Peny-boy, 
the Money-bawd, who is a flesh-bawd too, they say. 
Tatle. But here is never a Fiend to carry him away. Besides, 
he has never a wooden dagger! I’ld not give a rush for a Vice, 
that has not a wooden dagger to snap at every body he meetes. 
Mirth. ‘That was the old way, Gossip, when Iniquity came in 
like Hokos Pokos, in a luglers ierkin, with false skirts, like the 
Knave of Clubs! but now they are attir’d like men and women 
o’ the time, the Vices, male and female! 

(The second Intermeane after the second Act 5-17) 


Irene or Peace = (Coronation 428, Entertainment of Two 
Kings 2, Vision of Delight 127) Figs. 3, 9, 13, 45, 56 
See Bourrutres, ELEUTHERIA, EsycHtA, EuparMonla, 
SOTERIA, JANUS. 


For the festivities of King James’s coronation there was 
erected at Temple Bar a temple of Janus some sixty feet 
high. Jonson’s plan for the chief characters on this temple 
is derived from Rosinus (JI.18), who, having named several 
gods known by the names of virtues, adds Pax, Quies, Salus, 
Felicitas, and Libertas, giving a brief account of each. Jon- 
son has changed the names of these characters from Latin 
to Greek, borrowed attributes, when he did not find them 
in Rosinus, from Ripa and others, and added, in medieval 
fashion, the evils they trample under foot. 


The first and principall person in the temple, was IRENE, or 
Peace, shee was placed aloft in a Cant, her attyre white, semined 
with starres, her haire loose and large: a wreathe of oliue on her 
head, on her shoulder a siluer doue: in her left hand, shee held 
forth an oliue branch, with a handfull of ripe eares, in the other 
a crowne.of lawrell, as notes of victorie and plentie. (428-35)* 

“As on the Norman Font at Stanton Fitzwarren in Wiltshire. 


Cf. Figs. 2 and 3. 
"Cf. Alciati’s verses Ex pace ubertas in Emblemata, No. 178 
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The word for the group formed by Irene, Plutus, and 
Enyalius was 


VNA TRIVMPHIS INNVMERIS POTIOR. 


pax optima rerum 
Quas homini nousse datum est, pax una Triumphis 
Innumerts potior |Silius Italicus I. 592-94 | 


signifying that peace alone was better, and more to be coueted 
then innumerable triumphs. (446-51) 


By her stood Plutus, the god of wealth, with Mars beneath 
his feet. She was accompanied by Quiet, Liberty, Safety, 
and Felicity, trrumphing over Tumult, Servitude, Danger, 
and Unhappiness. 

The white garments of Peace are perhaps taken by Jon- 
son from Ovid, who writes: 


Candida pax homines, trux decet ira feras (Ars amatoria 3.502), 


or from Calpurnius: 


Candida Pax aderit, nec solum candida vultu, 


Qualis saepe fuit (Ecl. 1.54-55), 
or from Tibullus: “Pax candida” (1.10.45). 

For the stars on her garments I find no classical preced- 
ent. Dekker in his part of the same entertainment also 
represented them as powdered with stars. Likewise he repre- 
sents her hair much as Jonson does. 

The dove does not occur in Ripa as a symbol of peace, 
and indeed its symbolism of that quality, though now con- 
ventional, seems not well established in the seventeenth 
century; perhaps it comes from the return of the dove to 
the ark of Noah with the olive leaf in its mouth.’ In the 
Masque of Augurs, however, Jonson speaks of doves as 


“Georges Lanoé-Villéne, Le Livre des symboles, s.v. Colombe 
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Nuntiae pacis (372 n.).’ The dove more usually signifies in- 
nocence, as in Hymenaei 937-38. Dekker writes that “the 
badge which a Dove weares is innocence” (the dedication 
of Foure Birdes of Noahs Arke). 

Rosinus gives her a garland of olive, as does Ripa in one 
of his several descriptions, to denote that it is a fruit that 
grows in abundance in time of peace. The olive branch, 
found in more than one of Ripa’s accounts, is probably the 
most familiar symbol of peace. It is mentioned several times 
by Livy (e.g., 30.36) and by Virgil (Aeneid 7.418; 8.116; 
r1.101). Pierius Valerianus writes a paragraph that may 
be rendered as follows: 


The olive is especially a hieroglyphic of peace, commonly known 
to poets as well as orators, as appears from the line in Virgil: 
Paciferaeque manu ramum praetendit olivae. (Aen. 8.116) 

And Aristophanes mentions it in the Birds, where Hercules says 
that a legation has come to him from the gods for the sake of 
obtaining peace, but Pisthetaerus answers: “There’s no more 
olive oil in the flask.” Eleos is the Greek word for mercy, and 
since it comes to those to whom peace is given, the elaza or olive 
is according to Probus the sign of peace. But not merely from 
the Greek fables nor from the comments of the alien nations, 
but divinely and almost from the creation of the world it has 
been shown to us that the olive has within it power for pacifica- 
tion. For when the Flood ceased, Noah sent out a dove which, 
after it had gone over some extent of territory in swift flight, 
soon returned to the ark with a shoot of olive. Noah was glad- 
dened by this sign, and saw that the tempest of the deluge was 
tranquillized and that the earth was pacified and was about to 
emerge on the cessation of the deluge. But what does that mean? 
Iron and the use of iron are especially important in war, and it 
is a symbol of war, yet there is such power in oil that it softens 
iron and renders it unfit for striking and useless; in fact, when 


*In the remainder of the note he follows Servius on Aeneid 6.190. 
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smiths wish to soften iron and make it ductile they dip it in 
olive oil when it is white hot. (Lib. 53, p. 510) 


Ripa says that the Hebrew kings were anointed with olive 
oil to remind them to live in peace and quiet, according to 
the saying “Rex pacificus est magnificatus.”*? Though cor- 
rect enough in his symbolism, Jonson may be thought rather 
to overdo it in giving Peace both a wreath of olive and 
a branch of it; Ripa gives one or the other but not both. 
Even the hand with which she holds the olive branch 
holds also ripe ears, another instance of Jonson’s tendency 
toward an excess of attributes, for Ripa, who more than once 
presents the ears, does not put more than one attribute in 
the same hand of his figures of Pace. Ripa explains that 
the ears of grain, like the olive, are a sign of peace, since 
they occur in abundance only when peace gives men an 
opportunity to cultivate the soil, which in time of war is 
fallow and useless. They are, as Jonson says, “notes of 
plenty.” The symbolism is that of Hamlet’s words: 


As Peace should still her wheaten garland wear. (5.2.41) 


This attribute also is mentioned by Rosinus. 

The crown of laurel, likewise from Rosinus, is a note of 
victory, suggesting the relation of peace to war so often 
treated by political writers before Jonson. Even Ripa speaks 
of war as having peace for its sole end. King James him- 
self touched on it in his Basilikon Doron: 


As I have counselled you to be slowe in taking on a warre; so 
aduise I you to be slowe in peace-making. Before ye aggree, 
looke that the grounde of your warres be satisfied in your peace; 

**T have not yet identified this saying. Possibly it is derived from 
two passages of scripture relating to Solomon: “Pacificus vocabitur” 
(1 Chron. 22.9), and “Magnificatus est ergo rex Solomon” (3 Kings 
10.23). 
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and that ye see a good suretie for you and your people: other- 
waies, a honorable and just warre is more tolerable, than a dis- 
honorable and dis-advantageous peace. (p. 60) 


Cartari preceded Jonson in giving Peace a crown of laurel,” 
and Ripa describes a medal of Titus in which Peace has a 
branch of palm, the sign of victory, and a spear, to indicate 
power to punish. Another medal indicates peace won by 
valor of spirit and vigor of body. The king should be able 
to keep peace according to James’s motto, referred to by 
Jonson in his praise of the king in the Haddington Masque: 


PAAELINCES soir 


Who, out of pietie, vnto peace, is vow’d, 

To spare his subiects, yet to quell the proud. (216-21) 
In a note Jonson explains that the last line is the king’s 
“word,” or motto, and at the end of Basilikon Doron the 
King quotes from Virgil lines—the last of them his own 
“dicton”—that end 


(Hae tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, & debellare superbos. (Aenetd 6.852-53)** 


Jonson strengthens the effect of the Coronation Entertain- 
ment by having Plutus, the attendant of Peace, trample Mars 
under foot. 

The figure of Plutus (q.v.) standing near Peace is per- 
haps suggested by Cartari, who gives a picture of Peace 
holding a statue of Plutus in her hand, because riches are 
best acquired and retained in peace." The same account, 

™ Imagini dei dei, p. 311. 

“For references to this motto by Scottish poets, see Delitiae 


poetarum Scotorum, 1.261; 11.152, 504, 527. 
** Imagini dei dei, p. 311. 
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founded apparently on Cartari, though without a picture, 
is given by Ripa. 

The other figures that accompany Peace according to 
Jonson’s elaborate scheme show qualities sometimes assigned 
to Peace herself. Quiet has the nest of the halcyon by which 
one of Ripa’s figures of Peace expresses tranquillity."* Lib- 
erty bears the club that another of them holds to show that 
peace is acquired with vigor of mind and body, as it is the 
instrument of Hercules for punishing enemies and restrain- 
ing malefactors. Safety has the spear already mentioned as 
sometimes an attribute of Peace. The caduceus assigned to 
one of Ripa’s figures, as well as the horn of plenty that dis- 
tinguishes another, is given to Felicity. Peace as she appeared 
in The Vision of Delight may well have had this attribute 
of a “Cornucopia fill’d onley with flowers, as a signe of flor- 
ishing blessednesse” (Coronation 514-15), for she says: 

The many pleasures that I bring 

are all of youth, of heate, of life, and spring. . . . (132-33)'” 

Such emphasis on peace is found in other poems for the 
reading of James I. In A Panegyre on the Happy Entrance 

“Somewhat similar is a later Florentine presentation: “Pace era 
vestita di verde, e bianco, coronata d’oliva, uno scettro d’oro in mano, 
sopravi l’immagine di Plutone, accompagnavanla tutti i beni suo’ 
seguaci.” The followers were La Memoria dell’ Antica Amicizia, 
Affezione Verso la Patria, Sicurezza, Innocenza, Fede, Concordia, 
Copia, Fortuna Prospera, Giustizia, Adorazione, Legge di Natura, 
Legge Civile, Piacere, Il Giuoco, Il Riso, L’Oblio dell’ Ingiurie, Il 
Commerzio (Descrizione delle feste . . . Arciduchessa d’ Austria, 
1608, pp. 52 f.). 

“In the anonymous The Mirrour of Majestie (1618) a lion sig- 
nifying King James sits on three hills representing his kingdom. The 
caduceus of wisdom is above his head; in one hand is the sword and 
balance of justice, in the other a cornucopia of fruits, to indicate that 
he is 

“Thus plentifully rich in parts and place 
To give Aboundance.” (Embleme 2) 
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of James Our Sovreign to His First High Session of Parlia- 
ment, Jonson tells us that Irene “help’d to beare his traine” 
(27). In the poem called The Dedication of the King’s New 
Cellar, the poet speaks 

Of some wel-wrought Embassage 


Whereby he may knit sure up 
The wished Peace of Europe. 


At the end of Time Vindicated the audience are exhorted to 


Follow his ample, 
And just example, 
That hates all chace of malice, and of bloud: 
And studies only wayes of good, 
To keepe soft Peace in breath. (527-31) 
In Hymenaei James is “the priest of peace” (92). Jonson 
also wrote A Speach Presented unto King James at a Tylting 
in the Behalfe of the Two Noble Brothers Sir Robert and 
Sir Henrye Rich, now Earles of Warwick and Holland.” 
The two men apparently had :mprese (though Jonson uses 
the word “Embleme”) on their shields, one of which was “a 
Royall Alter of fayre peace,” doubtless in deference to the 
tastes of the King. 
These all fit with the reputation and desire of James, who 

writes in his Meditation upon the Lords Prayer: 


I know not by what fortune, the dicton of PACIFICUS was add- 
ed to my title, at my comming in England; that of the Lion, 
expressing true fortitude, having bene my dicton before:'? but I 
am not ashamed of this addition; for King Salomon was a figure 
of CHRIST in that, he was a King of Peace.’* The greatest gift 


** Probably in 1612-13 (John Nichols, Progresses of King James I 
4.1089). 

* Meditation, p. 83: “Est nobilis ira leonis. . . .” See AcryPina. 

** James, then, strove to be the Solomon of his age through love 
of peace as well as through wisdom. 
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that our Sauior gaue his Apostles, immediately before his Ascen- 
sion, was that hee left his Peace with them. (pp. 93-94) 


In his portraits James appears as a peaceful king, as when in 
two of them he had the words Beati Pacifici on the wall or 
drapery behind him.’ When the works of the king were 
published in 1616 they had an ornamental title-page with 
figures of Religio” and Pax. The latter is in a costume in 
part suggesting an antique corselet, with a long cloak flow- 
ing from her shoulders. She wears a crown ornamented 
with stars. The jewel on her breast is in the form of the head 
and wings of a conventionalized cherub. In her right hand 
she holds the olive branch, and in her left is a cornucopia of 
leaves, flowers, and fruit. Beneath her feet she tramples a 
heap of weapons and other military equipment.” The pub- 


* Portraits by Paul van Somer, in the National Portrait Gallery 
(reproduced in T. F. Henderson, James I and V1), and by Simon de 
Passe for the 1616 edition of King James’s Works. The words occur 
often in The Peace-Maker: or, Great Brittaines Blessing. Fram’d for 
the continuance of that mighty Happinesse wherein this Kingdome 
excels many Empires. Printed by Iohn Beale. An. Dom. 1620, Cum 
Privilegio. The book is without indications of authorship, though 
the preface is as though written by James himself. The work begins: 
“Peace bee to you; I greet you in the . . . Motto of the King: My 
Subiect hath her . . . practique in England, Insula pacts, The Land 
of Peace, vnder the King of Peace. ... O happy Moderator, blessed 
Father, no father of thy Country alone, but father of all thy neigh- 
bour Countries about thee. Spaine and her withstanding provinces 
. .. thou hast set at peace, . . . doe not those children now liue to 
blesse thee . . . and say, beati pacific” (sigs. Aq-B). The words are 
also to be seen on a chimney piece in King James’s Room in Dorfold 
Hall, Cheshire, beneath his arms and supporters (Avray Tipping, 
English Homes, Period III, Vol. II, Plate 515). 

** George Thompson in his Anacephalacosis ad serenissimum 
potentissimumque lacobum, Angliae, Scotiae, Franciae regem, repre- 
sents “Candida Relligio” as taking great interest in the King (Delitiae 
poetarum Scotorum 11.516). See THEosopnt, below. 

* This theme may have been derived from Ripa, who in one of 
his descriptions represents Peace as turning a torch down upon a heap 
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lication of the volume is attributed to James, Bishop of Win- 
ton and Dean of his Ma‘. Chappell Royall, but it may be 
supposed that the title-page met the approval of the King, 
or was made according to his suggestions. If not, it surely 
was designed by one who understood what would please 
King James. Among the sayings attributed to him is the 
following: 


It is a Princely Alchimy, out of necessary war, to extract an hon- 
ourable peace; and more beseeming the Majesty of a Prince, to 
thirst after peace, than Conquest; blessednesse is promised to the 
peace-maker, not to the conqueror: it is a happy State whose 
Prince hath a peacefull hand, and a martiall heart; able both to 
use peace, and to manage war.” 


Even a biographer so willing to censure as Sir Anthony 
Weldon admitted that James “was stiled the King of peace 
in his life,” and concluded his account with the words: “He 


of military equipment. This in turn is from Roman coins. For 
example, Choul gives figures of coins of Vespasian and Domitian on 
which “si vede la Pace con un torchio acceso in mano, che abrucia 
& distrugge un fascio d’archi, di freccie, di celate, di scudi, & di 
corazze con altri instrumenti della guerra” (Discorso della religione 
degl’ antiqui Romani, p. 12). In Veronese’s allegory of Peace, at 
the Museo Capitolino in Rome, she burns a suit of armor, as in 
Alessandro and Giovanni Alberti’s Carita e Pace in the Sacristy of 
the Canons, San Giovanni in Laterano, Rome (reproduced in Man- 
dowsky, Ripa, Fig. 35). The theme also appeared in an impress in 
a lunette prepared for a Medici wedding (Apparato et feste nelle 
noze dello .. . Duca di Firenze, 1539, p- 22), and on medals of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici (Fundator Quietis, 1533) exhibited at the Mostra 
Medicea in Florence in 1939 (Medals I, K, L, M, O). See also Male, 
L’ Art religieux apres le Concile de Trente, p. 396. 

** W. Stratton, Regales aphorismi: or A Royal Chain of Golden 
Sentences .. . by King James, No. 295, pp. 154-55. These are sup- 
posed to have been collected from the lips of the King. 
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lived in peace, dyed in peace, and left all his Kingdoms in 
a peaceable condition, with his own Motto: 


Beati Pacifici.”* 


In a similar spirit Arthur Johnstone wrote in his Elegza in 
obitum lacobi Pacifici: 


Artibus illustrem pacis se fecerat orbi 
Ingenio princeps, consilio que potens 

Unius ad nutum bellis Europa tot annis 
Abstinuit, mores deposuitque feros.”* 


No wonder that Dekker, like Jonson, represented Peace 
in his part of the entertainment for the coronation, or that 
Middleton, in his Triumphs of Integrity (1623), after de- 
scribing the three imperial crowns on the temple, continued: 


To improve which conceit, Beats pacifici, being the king’s word 
or motto, is set in fair great letters near the uppermost of the 
three crowns; and as in all great edifices or buildings the king’s 
arms is especially remembered, as an honour to the building and 
builder, in the frontispiece, so it is comely and requisite in these 
matters of Triumph, framed for the inauguration of his great 
substitute, the lord mayor of London, that some remembrance of 
honour should reflect upon his majesty, by whose peaceful govern- 
ment, under heaven, we enjoy the solemnity. 


To such tributes James was well accustomed, if we may 
judge from the frequent references to peace in the Latin 


*’ Sir Anthony Weldon, The Court and Character of King James, 
Written and Taken by Sir A. W. Being an Eye, and Ear Witness. 

“ Delitiae poetarum Scotorum 1. 481-82. Cf. also Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Forth Feasting, especially ll. 215 ff. See the lines 
quoted below under JeaLousy. Cf. also: “Iustitiae rigida executione in 
maleficos, Hacum, Minoem, & Rhadamanthum imitatur. Hinc inau- 
dita Pax subditorum, & tranquillitas, que quasi Zephyrus, lepido 
afflatu spirans, utriusque gentis incolas rerum novarum metu trepi- 
dantes, & ab intestinis, & externis seditionibus iam tandem respirantes, 
oblectat & exhilarat” (Rose, Idaea, p. 38). 
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poems addressed to him found in Delitiae poetarum Scoto- 
rum. Most of the poems in question were written during 
his rule in England, as we might expect from his own state- 
ment, given above, that he was called Pacificus on his coming 
to the English crown. This perhaps was in part the result 
of the feeling that wars between the two countries were now 
over.” An English example is furnished by Henry Peach- 
am’s Minerva Britanna. He addresses to King James an em- 
blem showing two lions (“Scilicet Anglicus et Scoticus”) 
holding up a crown; the motto is Sic pacem habemus, and 
the verses are as follows: 


Twoo Lions stout the Diadem vphold, 

Of famous Britaine, in their armed pawes: 

The one is Red, the other is of Gold, 

And one their Prince, their sea, their land and lawes; 
Their loue, their league: whereby they still agree, 
In concord firme, and friendly amitie. 


BELLONA hencforth bounde in Iron bandes, 
Shall kisse the foote of mild triumphant PEACE, 
Nor Trumpets sterne, be heard within their landes; 
Envie shall pine, and all old grudges cease: 
Braue Lions, since your quarrell’s lai’d aside, 
On common foe, let now your force be tri’de.** 


In 1603 Jonson perhaps knew that King James was a 
lover of peace who would take pleasure in seeing his own 
belief commended. Yet the poet aimed to do more than 
flatter; he hoped to contribute to confirming the ruler in a 


** E.g., Delitiae poetarum Scotorum 11.511, 561. 

*°P. 11. For a facsimile, see the reprint of The Mirrour of 
Maiestie, ed. by Henry Green and James Croston, Plate 3 (p. 11 of 
the original). Some of the later emblems of Peacham, reproduced 
in the same volume, are to somewhat the same effect (op. cit., pp. 
31, 45,145; Plates 4, 5, 6). Peacham composed some of his em- 
blems with Basilikon Doron as a guide (Sig. Az). 
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wise course,’ as one of the highest functions of the poet. 


Iris (Coronation 708, Hymenaei 226, Chloridia 250) 
Fig. 51 See Evectra, JUNO, SERENITAS. 


Iris was designed by Inigo as follows: “Fair hair, dressed 
with jewelled bands and curled horn, from which a long 
buff veil falls behind. Small blue wings, like those of an 
insect, on shoulders. Low-breasted gown, of shot blue and 
pink, with full skirt reaching to ankles and long sleeves. 
Bodice, with short sleeves of white patterned with gold, with 
puffs of green and purple over the shoulders. White and 
gold buskins” (Designs, p. 35, Plate III).?* There is also a 
slighter drawing for Chloridia: “Hair parted on forehead. 
Large feathered wings on shoulders. Plain tight-fitting 
peaked bodice; long sleeves with large puffs above elbows. 
Skirt tucked up above knees and falling to calves of legs” 
(Designs, p. 60, Plate XIVB). Both Cartari (Fig. 51, below) 
and Comes (8.20) represent her as having large feathered 
wings rather than the small wings of the first design. Car- 
tari writes that she was represented in the habit of a woman 
with clothes of divers colors, sometimes yellow, all girt up, 
in order to go more quickly whenever she was commanded 
by the goddess, and with her wings themselves of divers 
colors, as Virgil says when he writes that she went to cut the 
fatal lock from the head of Dido (p. 178). Ripa (Ninfe 
dell’ Aria) adds that she has in her hand a cerulean or tur- 
chino lily.” 

” Gilbert, “The Function of the Masques in Cynthia's Revels,” 

CE, an unidentified drawing in Designs, p. 145, No. 418, Plate 


1B, possibly also Iris. 
° Cf. OmotuyMiA, below. 
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The part she plays is such that Ripa’s description of Eta 
del Ferro would fit her: 


A woman of terrible appearance, armed, and with clothing of the 
color of iron;*° on her head she has a helmet with the head of a 
wolf; with her right hand she holds a naked sword ready for 
combat, and with her left a shield, in the midst of which is a 
painting of Fraud, having the face of a just man and the rest of 
the body that of a serpent, with divers spots and colors; or in 
place of this monster a siren will be painted, and by the side of 
the figure will be divers arms, ensigns, tambours, drums, and 


the like. 


Ripa refers to Ovid’s description of the Iron Age (Met. 
1.127 ft.). 

Jonson’s character is accompanied by Fraud, Treachery, 
and other Vices. Before she enters there is heard “tumult 
and clashing of armes,” and her company dances to 
drummes, trumpets, and a confusion of martiall musique” 


(66-67). 


Iterduca See JUNO. 
Januarius (Beauty 20) 
Jonson writes: 


I had placed Ianuarie, in a throne of siluer; his robe of ash- 
colour, long, fringed with siluer; a white mantle; his wings white, 
and his buskins; in his hand a Lawrell bough; vpon his head an 
Anademe of Lawrell, fronted with the signe Aquarius, and the 
Character. (20-24) 

*’ In Florence in 1584 L’Eta di Ferro “era per tanto il suo viso di 
color di ferro, & in testa haveva un bellisimo morione alla Romana di 
teletta d’argento. .. . Le bracchia, il collo, e’l petto erano coperti di 


raso di colore di ferro” (Descrizione delle pompe, 1584, Maschere 
della Bufola del Sig. Gino Capponi, e del Sig. Giulio Corsi). 
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In a note Jonson comments: “See Iconolog. di Cesare Ripa.” 
Ripa’s article is as follows: 

A young man winged and clothed in white; he holds with 
both hands the sign of Aquarius. 

This month and the second were added to the year of Romu- 
lus by Numa Pompilius, and this one was called Januarius from 
Janus, because, like Janus with his two faces, this month as 
though with one face looks at the past and with the other looks 
at the beginning of what is to come, as the moderns say. 

We picture him with white raiment because in this month 
the ground is usually covered with snow, so that the fields seem 
all of one color. 

He holds with both hands the sign of Aquarius, because this 
month is indicated by the part of the Sun’s course called Aquari- 
us, because in that season snow and rain abound. 


Jonson has added to this various attributes suited to his 
purpose. Since January sits on a throne, he has the laurel 
bough and crown as a further sign of authority. Since his 
hands are occupied by the branch, the sign of Aquarius be- 
comes a frontlet for his anadem. To this Jonson adds “the 
character,” or symbol: two horizontal, parallel, regular, zig- 
zag lines. 


Janus (Coronation 375) Figs. 9, 20 


On the temple of Janus the head of the god was shown 
“in the highest point of all.” This head differs from the 
common figure in showing not two faces, but four, so that 
the Janus represented is, as Jonson says, Quadrifrons. For 
his information Jonson gives three references, one to Macro- 
bius, Saturnalia 1.9, one to Marlianus, lib. 4, cap. 8, and one 
to Albricius, De deorum imaginibus 14. Macrobius speaks 
very briefly: “Ianum . . . quadriformem quasi universa cli- 
mata maiestate conplexum.” Joannes Bartolomaeus Marli- 
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anus is even briefer in the passage referred to in his Topog- 
raphie of Rome: “Some there bee that would have Vertum- 
nus and lanus with foure faces to be all one.”’ It is difficult 
to think that Jonson did not also make use of the Antiqui- 
tates of Rosinus, to which he refers in the footnotes of this 
very entertainment. Rosinus, in the edition of 1583, gives 
a picture of a temple with the head of Janus with four faces 
on its summit; this picture might have served as a suggestion 
for the temple erected for the entertainment.’ It is instruc- 
tive to compare Rosinus’s interpretation of the classical orig- 
inal with the baroque construction that emerged from it 
under the hands of Stephen Harrison. 


Jealousy (Chloridia 168) Figs. 29, 38, 43 See Envy. 


This figure appears briefly in a dance with other Vices, 
and is not described. She is, however, pictured in the De- 
signs of Inigo Jones (Plate 16 C) in a way that, as Mr. Nicoll 
says, suggests Ripa. The thorns which, according to the 
Iconologia, she holds in her right hand become in Inigo’s 
drawing a girdle. 

The editors of the Designs describe the drawing as show- 
ing also “streaming hair crowned with roses.” The objects 
on her head might as well be roses as any other fairly large 
flower, since their details are not indicated. But why should 
Jealousy have roses? This flower was appropriated to Eng- 


* He also refers to Janus with four faces in 3.8 and 4.1. I have 
used the translation by Philemon Holland, published with his Livy 
in 1600. 

* See Allan H. Gilbert, “A Double Janus (Paradise Lost 11.129)”; 
T. W. Baldwin, “A Double Janus’; Thomas Ollive Mabbott, “A 
Double Janus.” In Guglielmus Choul, Discorso della religione degl’ 
antichi Romani, pp. 19-21, there is also a picture of the temple sur- 
mounted by the four-headed Janus. This work was translated into 
various languages and widely circulated. 
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lish royalty, appearing, for example, with the thistle on the 
engraved title-page of the Works of King James (1616).’ 
James was accustomed to hear of roses, as when George 
Thomson addressed him on his entrance into London: 


Qua pacis molitur opus, qua nititur orbis 
Ostendente modum, diras componere lites. 
Ille rosas, & spem vernantia lilia pacis 
Praetendit, dulcisque Lyrae concordia fila 
Illam pacificus fecit Cyllenius olim, 

Et dedit humano generi, quo turbida mentis 
Nubila discuteret, qua conciliaret amorem.* 


Jonson himself gave a chaplet of red and white roses to 
Agape (q.v.) and put them in the hand of Splendor or Lov- 
ing Affection in The Masque of Beauty because the rose “‘is 
... euery where taken for the Hieroglyphick, of Splendor” 
(183 n.). Altogether it seems that Jealousy is one of the last 
figures to have a crown of roses. The alternative, so far as 
Ripa is concerned, is the heliotrope which Jealousy, according 
to another description by Ripa, holds in her hand. This 
indicates that as the heliotrope always follows the motion 
of the sun, “so the jealous man with his steps, words, and 
thought is always turned in contemplation of the beauties 
which in his surpassing love he thinks rare and unique in 
the world.” Jonson uses the heliotrope for Agrypnia (q.v.) 
or Vigilance, to indicate “care and respecting her object.” 
This flower seems more suited to Jealousy than the roses 
Milton thought a suitable couch for Zephyr and Aurora, the 
parents of Mirth. 

Inigo apparently made no effort to reproduce from the 


“See Sptenpor. See Fig. 3. 
“Ad eundem (Iacobum Regem), de Pompa in ejus introttu in 
Londinum, in Delitiae poetarum Scotorum 11.526. 
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Iconologia one important feature of Jealousy, namely the | 
garment with “an all-over pattern of eyes and ears,” to “sig- 
nify the assiduous care that the jealous man has to see and 
understand exactly every least act and sign of the person he 
loves. Hence Tasso, the new light of our age, says in a 
sonnet: 


As a jealous lover, 1 open a thousand eyes and see, and 
a thousand ears, intent on every sound,” 


Joci See Sport, VENUus. 
Johphiel (Fortunate Isles 3) See Arr, Sprerrs oF; Iris. 


Described by Jonson as “an aéry spirit, and (according 
to the Magz) the Intelligence of lupiters sphere: Attired in 
light silks of seuerall colours, with wings of the same, a 
bright yellow haire, a chaplet of flowers, blew silke stockings, 
and pumps, and gloues, with a siluer fan in his hand” (38). 
The several colors are found in Ripa’s description of Ninfe 
dell’ Aria (Iris, Serenita del Giorno). Juno (q.v.) as queen 
of the air is similarly described. Johphiel’s attire as pictured 
by Jones is simpler (Designs, No. 66); for example, he does 
not carry a fan. For a reproduction, see Nicoll, p. 159. 


Jove See JUPITER. 
Joy See EUPHROSYNE. 
Juga See JUNO. 


Juno (Hymenaei 215, Love’s Triumph 179, Chloridia 
250) Figs. 51, 67 See Arr, Sprirs oF. 
Here, the upper part of the Scene, which was all of Clouds, 


and made artificially to swell, and ride like the Racke, began to 
open; and, the ayre clearing, in the top thereof was discouered 
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JUNO, sitting in a Throne, supported by two beautifull Pea- 
cockes; her attyre rich, and like a Queene, a white Diademe on 
her head, from whence descended a Veyle, and that bound with 
a Fascia, of seuerall-coloured silkes, set with all sorts of iewels, 
and raysed in the top with Lillies and Roses; in her right hand she 
held a Scepter, in the other a timbrell, at her golden feete the 
hide of a lyon was placed: round about her sate the spirites of 
the ayre, in seuerall colours, making musique: Aboue her the 
region of fire, with a continuall motion, was seene to whirle cir- 
cularly, and IVPITER standing in the toppe (figuring the hea- 
wen) brandishing his thunder: Beneath her the ra:znebowe, IRIS, 
and, on the two sides eight ladies, attired richly, and alike in the 
most celestiall colours, who represented her powers, as shee is the 
gouernesse of marriage. ... (Hymenaet 212-29) 


For Chloridia the drawing of Juno by Inigo Jones survives 
(Designs, Plate XIV); in this she has crown and scepter, but 
otherwise her clothing is simple. 

As Jonson indicates (216 n.), part of his description fol- 
lows Apuleius (Golden Ass 10.30), who tells of her white 
diadem and regal scepter. The peacocks that accompany 
her are conventional, mentioned in many places, as by Ripa, 
some other parts of whose account are also applicable; he 
writes on the Carro dell’ Aria: 


Fu dipinta da Martiano Cappella, Giunone per l’aria, per una 
matrona a sedere sopra di una sedia nobilmente ornata, con un 
velo bianco, che gli cuopre il capo, il quale é circondato da una 
fascia a uso di corona antica, reale, piena di gioie verde, rosse, & 
azzure il color della faccia risplendente. La veste del color del 
vetro, & sopra a questa un/altra di velo oscuro, ha intorno alle 
ginocchia una fascia di diversi colori. Nella destra mano tiene 
un fulmine, & nella sinistra ci havera un tamburino. II carro é 
tirato da due bellisimi Pavoni, uccelli consecrati a questa Dea, & 
Ovidio nel primo de arte amandi cosi dice. 

Laudantes ostendit avis Iunonia pennas 

Si tacitus spectes, illa recondet opes. 
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I varii colori, & l’altre cose sopradette significano le mutationi 
dell’ aria, per gl’accidenti ci’appaiono in essa, come pioggia, sere- 
nita, impeto de’venti, nebbia, tempesta, neve, rugiada, folgori, 
tuoni, & questo significa il tamburino, che tiene in mano, oltre 
cid comete, iride, vapori infiammati, baleni, & nuvoli.° 


It is at once apparent that various parts of Jonson’s descrip- 
tion are like Ripa’s: the throne, the fascia, the jewels, the 
timbrel, the peacocks. Jonson quotes the first line from 
Ovid (216 n.). Most striking is the resemblance of the last 
paragraph of Ripa to the following note on the fascia: 


After the manner of the antique Bend, the varied colours imply- 
ing the seuerall mutations of the Ayre, as showres, dewes, sereni- 
tie, force of winds, clouds, tempest, snow, haile, lightning, thun- 
der, all which had their noises signified in her Timbrell: the 
facultie of causing these, being ascribed to her by Virg. Aeneid. 
lib. 4, where he makes her say, 

His ego nigrantem commista grandine nimbum 

Desuper infundam, & tonitru coelum omne ciebo. (218 n.) 


The words following the colon are apparently taken from 
Comes, but those preceding for the most part follow Ripa’s 
order, though with some shift, perhaps the result of mistrans- 
lation; ragiada, for example, is apparently rendered as hail; 
the word dew occurs earlier in the list; if this be taken as 
translating ragiada (correctly), Ben has added hail. 

This apparent following of Ripa makes it unlikely that 
Jonson went directly to Martianus Capella, whom he cites 
(215 n.). Capella writes on Juno: 


Ipsa vero tecto capite lacteo quodam calymmate praenitebat, cui 
gemmis insitum diadema pretiosis. . . . haec fulmen dextera, laeva 
sonorum bombis terrentibus tympanum sustinens, sub quibus 

“Cf. “Aér Junonis nomine cultus” (Joannes Guil. Stuckius, Sac- 


rorum sacrificorumque gentilium descriptio). Jonson refers to this 
work in the notes to Seyanus. See also Comes, p. 71. 
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plurimum sudans ima subjecta roscidis videbatur inundare flu- 


oribus. (1.67) 


Jonson merely says of Juno that Mar. Cap. “surnames her 
Aeria, of reigning there” (215 n.). This may have come 
from Gyraldus’s De deis gentium (115.1), whence also may 
have come the reference to Macrobius in Jonson’s note. But 
for the latter it should be observed that Jonson adds to Gy- 
raldus’s information the reference to book and chapter. Did 
he verify the reference, or did he get it from Macrobius in 
the beginning? 

On Juno’s queenly appearance Jonson says: “She was 
call’d Regina Iuno with the Latines, because she was Soror 
& Coniux lous, Deorum & hominum Regis” (216 n.). These 
are also the words of Gyraldus 119.21, in part from Aeneid 
1.46-47. 

Jonson represents her as wearing lilies and roses on her 
head. Gyraldus writes: “Coronabatur interdum lilio: Juno- 
nis enim flos lilium: & rosa Junonia vocabatur” (115.40), and 
then refers to the story that the lilies were colored white with 
the milk from the breast of Juno when Hercules was taken 
away from it,’ a legend that Gyraldus gives at length in his 
Hercules. Jonson tells this story, concluding: “The Rose was 
also call’d Iunonia” (219 n.). Here Jonson is in error, for 
Gyraldus apparently means that the lily was called the rose 
of Juno." 

“Cf. The New Inn 3.1.100-101: 

“Cream o’ the grape! 
That drop’t from Juno’s breasts, and sprung the Lilly!” 
and Chapman, Hero and Leander 5.215. 
“In his Hercules Gyraldus writes: “Lilium . . . quod propterea 


Iunonia rosa ab aliquibus dictum videri potest” (573G and 574A). 
And Cartari: “Bianchi gigli, li quali chiamavano le rose di Giunone” 


(p. 190). 
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Gyraldus also may have supplied the golden feet of Juno, 
of which he writes: “Calceos in pedes Junonis aureos, cum 
Hesiodo caeteri inducunt” (115.44). For the lion’s skin at 
her feet mentioned by Jonson, Gyraldus quotes Tertullianus 
De Corona |{7|: “Argis Junonis signum palmite redimitum, 
subjecto pedibus ejus corio leonino, insultantem ostentans 
novercam de exuviis utriusque privigni, Bacchi scilicet & 
Herculis” (115.46). The latter part of this is Jonson’s note: 
“So was she figur’d at Argos, as a Step-mother insulting on 
the spoyles of her two Priaigni, Bacchus and Hercules” 
(227 pn»), 


Much of this matter was common property, to be found, 
for example, in Cartari. The impression that Jonson was 
following Gyraldus, though at times turning to other books, 
is strengthened by tracing through the mythologist’s account 
of Juno the eight powers of the goddess, namely, Curis, Un- 
xia, Juga, Gamelia, Iterduca, Domiduca, Cinxia, and Telia. 
Iterduca, Jonson says, comes from Martianus Capella, De 
nuptiis Philologiae et Mercuri, libro secondo. The reference 
to the book is correct, and is not found in Gyraldus, yet Jon- 
son does not use the words of Martianus himself, but quotes 
(292 n.) exactly from Gyraldus: “Quod ad sponsi aedes, 
sponsas comitabatur” (118.26).° For Domiduca he writes: 
“Quod ad optatas domus duceret.” This is closer to “in 
optatas domos ducas,” the form of Martianus, than 1s any- 
thing I have found in Gyraldus. The note on Telia is Jon- 
son’s longest and apparently most learned; all of it could 
have been taken from Gyraldus except a reference to Servius 
on Aeneid 4.° The same is true of the note on Juga,-in 

“This may also have come from Brissonius, De ritu nuptiarum, 


p- 75. 
* This is found in Brissonius, p. 45, as is also the name, Le., 
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which Jonson speaks of “the yoke which was impos’d, in 
Matrimony, on those that were maried” (290 n.). About the 
altar of which Jonson speaks, Gyraldus continues: “Ad hanc 
aram veteri ritu nubentes vinculis jungebantur” (117.2). 
From such suggestions Ripa derived his allegory of Matri- 
mony with yoke and fetters (Fig. 34).” It seems that Jon- 
son’s method of working was to follow Gyraldus, but to 
turn now and then to other books. Nor did he feel obliged 
to give Gyraldus any credit for what he borrowed from him 
for this masque. 

Two of the Powers of Juno are found in the Designs of 
Inigo Jones (5.6). Jonson’s description of them is given in 
the Introduction, pp. 20-21, above. 


Jupiter or Jove  (Hymenaei 224, Augurs 429, Love's Tri- 
umph 179) Figs. 50, 67 See Juno. 


Jupiter is described only in Hymenaei, where his statue 
was “standing in the toppe (figuring the heauen) brandish- 
ing his thunder” (225). He may have looked much as he 
did in Dekker’s London’s Tempe, in a rich antique habit, 
with long, white, reverend hair, his beard long and curled, 
and in his hand a burning mace of triple fire. Jonson ap- 
parently does not give him the eagle, on which he was 
mounted in Munday’s Sidero-Thriambos, and in Tempe 
Restored, for which Inigo Jones made a design.’ In The 
Masque of Augurs the heaven opened and Jove was discov- 
ered with the senate of the gods. Some notion of the scene 
can probably be derived from the sketch for Salmacida 
Onomasticon, of the work by Julius Pollux; since it is his only extant 
work, Gyraldus was content to say only zn tertio. 


*° Cf. Hymenaei 746. 
™ Reproduced in Nicoll, Stuart Masques, p. 94. Cf. also p. 180. 
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Spolia by Inigo Jones.” For the use of the designer Jonson 


may have recalled that Martianus Capella (1.66) had de- 
scribed Jove in an assembly of the gods. He wore a flaming 
crown, and had on his head a splendid veil wrought by Pal- 
las herself; his garment was white, save for a mantle shining 
like glass and blazing with many starlike eyes; in his left 
hand he held two balls, one of gold, the other of electrum; 
in his right a lyre of nine chords; his shoes were green like 
the emerald; he sat on a cloth made of the feathers of the 
peacock, with all their eyes and variegated colors; under his 
feet was a trident. Cartari gives a picture in accord with 
this description (p. 148).'* Or if Jonson preferred Gyraldus, 
he could there have read of Olympian Jove as seen by Pau- 
sanias (91.48). 


Justice (Entertainment of Two Kings 4) 
See Hours, ASTREA. 


As one of the Hours, Justice has a clock as an attribute. 
Thus she is outside the circle of the normal representations 
of Justice, of which Dekker writes in his share of the enter- 
tainment for the coronation of King James: “I hope you 
will not put me to describe what properties she held in her 
hands, sithence every painted cloth can inform you.”** With 
her sword and her balances she is still perhaps the most 
familiar of the allegorical figures of the Renaissance. In one 
of his descriptions Ripa says that Justice has “eyes with ex- 
ceedingly acute vision,” and that she has a jewel at her neck 
on which is engraved an eye. In Shirley’s Triamph of Peace 


* One form is reproduced in Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 
1930-31, Tafel [X; another by Nicoll, Fig. 84. 

** Cartari also shows him with a viol to indicate his rule over the 
harmony of the spheres. 


™ Works 1.317. 
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in the architectural work, “In one of the lesser compartments, 
was figured a sharp-sighted eye, and in the other a golden 
yoke; in the midst was a more great and rich compartment, 
...and in this was figured a caduceus with an olive branch, 
all which are hieroglyphics of Peace, Justice, and Law.””” 


Kathare See BLACKNESS. 
Lachesis See PARCAE. 


The Lady of the Lake (Prince Henry’s Barriers 1) 
No description is given. 


Laetitia (Beauty 198) See CHEERFULNESS, DELIGHT, 
EUPHROSYNE. 


Described by Jonson as “in a vesture of diuers colours, 
and all sorts of flowers embroidered thereon. Her sockes so 
fitted. A Gyrland of flowers in her hand;* her eyes turning 
vp, and smiling, her haire flowing, and stuck with flowers” 
(199-202). 

Under Leztitia, Ripa only refers to Allegrezza (Fig. 23). 
Allegrezza d’ Amore is dressed in a diversity of pleasing 
colors, and all but one of Ripa’s figures of Allegrezza abound 
in flowers, which in themselves signify the quality. Usually 
they have other attributes as well, such as the vase of wine 
and cup that Jonson took for Cheerfulness. In this instance, 
then, Jonson’s figure is simpler than those presented by 
Ripa. 

* For the hieroglyphics of Peace, see IRENE, above. For the yoke 
as a symbol of law, see Pierius Valerianus, Hieroglyphica, \ib. 48, 
Pp: 475 A. 


*Jonson’s note says: “They are euery where the tokens of glad- 
nesse, at al feasts, sports ” 
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Lares (Entertainment of the King and Queen 28) Fig. 60 
See PENATEs. 


oe 


They were “painted, in copper colours” (28-29) in “a 
glorious place, figuring the Lararium, or seat of the house- 
hold-gods” (26-27). Probably they were shown with a dog, 
which indicated their quality as guardians of the household. 
The association perhaps explains the following: 


Consult your dogges, 


The Lares of your family. (Staple of News 4.3.64-65) 


Laughter or Gelaia, Mirth, Risus (Vision of Delight 5, 
Cynthia’s Revels 2.2.82, Staple of News, Induction) 
See VENUS. 


In Shirley’s Triumph of Peace Laughter was dressed in 
“several colours, laughing Visards on his breast and backe, a 
Cap with two grinning faces and Feathers betweene.”” Sug- 
gestions for this are found in Ripa’s three descriptions of 
Riso. He is a young man clothed in various colors; he holds 
in his hand a mask with an ugly and distorted face, because 
according to Aristotle the ugly and unfitting and undecorous 
is matter for laughter; he has a little cap full of various 
feathers which signify lightness and instability, whence im- 
moderate laughter often comes. Milton’s “Laughter holding 
both his sides” is evidently not derived from Ripa. Jonson’s 
figure may have had some of these attributes, though he 
departed from the others in making her feminine. Since to 


*I follow the text of Mr. Nicoll (Stuart Masques, p. 177), from 
the quarto of 1633. Gifford and Dyce print “laughing, vizards on 
his breast.” For Laughter (Riso) in various Italian entertainments, 
see Angelo Solerti, Musica . . . alla corte Medicea, pp. 98, 118, 265, 
287. 
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some of his persons, such as Peace (see IRENE), he gives more 
attributes than does Ripa, he perhaps would have approved 
of Shirley’s combination of elements from Ripa’s three de- 
scriptions, if Ripa is in truth Shirley’s source. 


Law (Entertainment of Two Kings 4) See Hours. 


One of the Hours, having the attribute of a sundial. She 
appears in Chapman’s Masque of the Middle Temple and 
Lincoln's Inn and in Shirley’s Triamph of Peace, where her 
symbol is a yoke.’ 


Lethe (Lovers Made Men 20) 


The river “appeares lying in the person of an old man” 
(21). The presentation was doubtless much like that of 
Tamesis (q.v.). 


Liberality See Eucotos. 
Liberty See ELEUTHERIA. 
Lidgate (Golden Age 117) 


Perhaps in his habit as a monk of St. Benedict, and 
crowned with a laurel wreath such as appears in Vaughan’s 
portrait of Jonson (Herford and Simpson III, frontispiece). 


“Lidgate” is frequently quoted in Jonson’s Grammar. 


Lightnesses See VENUS. 


Lightnings (Chloridia 180) 


ce 


Jonson says: “. . . their habits glistering, expressing that 
effect, in their motion” (180). 


* See JusTICE. 
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Linus = ( Augurs 286, Beauty 139, Fortunate Isles 526) 


Jonson says that, according to Pausanias, Linus was the 
son of Apollo and Terpsichore (Augurs 286 n.). This and 
other information on Linus is given by Gyraldus in his De 
poetarum historia 2.62c ff. Since he added the middle 
string to the lyre, Jonson may have represented him with a 
three-stringed lyre. His lyre is mentioned by Nemesianus, 
Eclogues 1.25. 

As one of the old poets in the arbors on the sides of the 
throne in The Masque of Beauty, he was “attir’d in a Priest- 
like habit of Crimson, and Purple, with Laurell gyrlonds” 
(246-47). Virgil speaks of him as shepherd and divine poet 
“with his locks crowned with flowers and bitter parsley” 
(Ecl. 6.67-68). 


Long Meg of Westminster (Fortunate Isles 401) 


A tall and strong woman mentioned in the literature of 
the time, e.g., Middleton’s Roaring Girl 5.1.2-3; Heywood’s 
Faire Maid of the West 2.3.14, 17. For one of her exploits 
she dressed in a man’s suit of white satin and carried sword 
and buckler. The Life of Long Meg of Westminster was 
apparently first published in 1582.* 


Love See AcaApg, Cupip, VENUS. 
Lucan (Queens 685) See Ports. 


The wording “Lucan, etc.” implies that no attempt was 
made to give individuality to the poets on the temple of 
Fame. Perhaps they were hardly more than conventional 


“Pollard and Redgrave, 4 Short-Title Catalogue, p. 402. No. 
17,782. 
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poets, in robes and laurel wreaths. Lucan, if any characteri- 
zation were attempted, might have appeared as a young man 
and a courtier. 


Lycoris See OcEANIAE. 


Mab = (Althrope 26) 


The queen of the fairies. In Jonson’s masque she must 
have been of normal size rather than 


no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. (Romeo and Jultet 1.4.56-57) 


Maia (Entertainment at Highgate 66) 


Apparently without classical authority, Jonson has iden- 
tified Maia the mother of Mercury with the month of Maia 
or May, “the goodness of earth,” and given her as associates 
Aurora, Zephyrus, and Flora. Some notion of her appear- 
ance can probably be gained from changing the sex of Ripa’s 
personification of May, who is 


a young fellow with a beautiful and good-humored face; his 
curly hair is surrounded with a garland woven with white and 
vermilion roses. His clothing, ornamented with gold and em- 
broidered with flowers, is lightly moved by the wind. His hands 
are full of roses and violets and he treads on the green herbage. 

This shows that in this month the earth, naked from the 
slumbers of the winter, rouses herself, and reclothes herself with 
new and fitting splendor of herbs, leaves, and flowers. 

Therefore men at this time are easily induced to pleasure by 
the appearances of the beauty of the world, and all that the earth 
produces that is far from melancholy is enjoyed with gladness, 
since this month brings infinite happiness. 
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Malacia See BLACKNESS. 
Malice = (Queens 125) See Murmur. 


Malice is one of the hags or witches that personify vari- 
ous vices; we are told only that she is “whetting of her 
forked tongue” (125). This depends generally on Psalm 
139.4: “Acuerunt linguas suas sicut serpentis, venenum aspi- 
dum sub labiis eorum.” Ripa’s Maledicenza has a serpent’s 
tongue, and his Detrattione has a double tongue like that of 
a serpent. Spenser’s Blatant Beast has among its “thousand 
tongues” 


The tongues of Serpents with three forked stings, 
That spat out poyson and gore bloudy gere 

At all, that came within his rauenings, 

And spake licentious words, and hatefull things 
Of good and bad alike, of low and hie. 


(Faerte Queene 6.12.28) 
Mammon See PLutus. 
Mars See ENyatius, PoLEMIus. 
Masquerado (Love Restored 1) 


We learn from Jonson only that the face of this character 
is covered with a vizard. Doubtless he was splendidly and 
fantastically costumed. 


Meliadus (Prince Henry’s Barriers 131) | See OBERON. 


This name is given to Prince Henry himself, who ap- 
peared as a knight in armor, but did not speak. After his 
death the poet Drummond wrote Tears on the Death of 
Moeliades, to which he appended a note: “The Name which 
in these Verses is given Prince HENRIE, is that which he 
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himselfe in the Challenges of his Martial Sports and Mas- 
carads, was wont to use, Moeliades Prince of the Isles which 
in Anagramme maketh Miles A DEO.” This seems like an 
explanation after the fact. If such were the meaning, Jon- 
son probably would have known it, and used a spelling 
that would permit the anagram. Is the name to be con- 
nected with the Greek pedrjdjs, meaning “honey-sweet” ? 


Mercury (Entertainment at Highgate 47, Challenge at 
Tilt 151, Entertainment of the King and Queen 24, 
Mercury Vindicated 18, Lovers Made Men 19, Neptune's 
Triumph 336, Cynthia's Revels, passim) Figs. 56, 57 


Jonson has him say in the Entertainment at Highgate: 
“To tell you, who I am, and weare all these notable, and 
speaking ensignes about me, were to challenge you of most 
impossible ignorance” (52-54). As Dekker says in London 
Triumphing, he would have had a caduceus, feathered hat, 
wings, and “other properties fitting his condition”; in short, 
he invariably had 


The snaky rod, and serpents of Cyllenius. (Love’s Triumph 215) 


In Cynthia's Revels he is “feather-heeled” (1.1.22). In the 
Balet comique Beauioyeulx describes him as follows: 


Mercure estoit accoustré tout ainsi que le descrivent les poetes, 
vestu de satin incarnadin d’Espagne passementé d’or fort indus- 
trieusement, les brodequins dorez, ayant des ailes 4 ses talons qui 
signifioyent la legereté de sa course: son chef aussi estoit affublé 
d’un petit chapeau ailé des deux costez, & doré par tout: son 
manteau estoit de toile d’or violette: puis en sa main portoit le 


caduce. (p. 23) 


Another attribute, mentioned in Heroic Virtue’s speech 
in The Masque of Queens (371), is the “crooked sword,” 
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possibly taken by Jonson from Ovid’s “telo unco” (Met. 
4.066). Comes writes: “| Perseus| acceptis a Mercurio talari- 
bus et falcato ense” (7.11). Mercury in Botticelli’s Spring, 
in the Uffizi, wears a sword that is short and perhaps crooked, 
as in Cartari’s illustration. 


Merlin (Prince Henry's Barriers 117) 


He would doubtless have appeared in the robes of a stu- 
dent, and with book and staff such as those of Prospero 
(The Tempest 5.1.54-57). 


Mine’d-Pie = (Christmas 41) 


“Like a fine Cookes Wife, drest neat; her Man carrying 
a Pie, Dish, and Spoones” (42-43). 


Mirth See CENsurE, LAUGHTER. 


Mischief or Ate (Queens 95) 


Jonson describes her as “naked arm’d, barefooted, her 
frock tuck’d, her hayre knotted, and folded wth vipers; In 
ber hand, a Torch made of a dead-Mans arme, lighted; 
girded w'h a snake” (95-98). Most of this is accounted for 
by his quotations from Homer, Horace, and Lucan. The 
torch comes from Remigius: 


|The witches] had dug up two such corpses . . . and had con- 
verted them to their magic uses; but first they cut off the right 
arm with shoulder and ribs belonging to it, to be used as a 
light in case they wished to administer poison to anybody at 
night. This is a marvelous matter which might well appear 
to be fabulous. The finger-tips of that dismembered limb used 
to burn with a blue sulphurous flame until they had entirely com- 
pleted the business which they had in hand; and when the flame 
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was extinguished, the fingers would be just as whole and unim- 
paired as if they had not been providing the tinder for a light." 


According to the note on line 95, Ate or Mischief is the 
Dame of the Haggs. In line 131 she seems to be ranked 
among them by the Dame herself. The Argument of the 
Masque (Herford and Simpson VII. 318) correctly makes 
Mischief the Dame only. 


Mis-rule (Christmas 34) 


In a velvet Cap with a Sprig, a short Cloake, great yellow Ruffe 
like a Reveller, his Torch-bearer bearing a Rope, a Cheese and a 


Basket. (35-37) 


A little further on we read: “. . . Mis-rule doth not like his 
suite: he saies the Players have lent him one too little, on 
purpose to disgrace him” (165-67). He is alluded to in Time 
Vindicated 32. 


Mnasil See SaTyrs. 
Monarchia Britannica (Coronation 25) Figs. 8, 10 


Shee was a woman, richly attyr’d, in cloth of gold and tissue; a 
rich mantle; ouer her state two crownes hanging, with pensile 
shields thorow them; the one lim’d with the particular coate of 
England, the other of Scotland: on either side also a crowne, with 
the like Scutchions, and peculiar coates of France, and Ireland. 
In her hand shee holds a scepter; on her head a fillet of gold, 
inter-wouen with palme and lawrell; her hayre bound into foure 
seuerall points, descending from her crownes; and in her lap a 
little globe, inscrib’d upon 
ORBIS BRITANNICVS. 
And beneath, the word 


* Demonolatry, trans. by E. A. Ashwin, II.3.100. The sources 
for Jonson’s description are given in detail in Alma Roberts (ed.), 
“Ben Jonson’s The Masques of Oueenes,” pp. 34 ff. 
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DIVISVS AB ORBE. 


To shew, that this empire is a world diuided from the world, 
and alluding to that of Crav. 

—Et nostro diducta Britannia mundo. 
And Vire. 

—Et penitus toto diuisos orbe Britannos? 
The wreathe denotes victorie and happinesse. The scepter and 
crownes soueraignetie. The shields the precedency of the coun- 
tries, and their distinctions. (33-53) 


Most of this is obvious for a monarch who had just added 
the crown of England to that of Scotland. A dark matter 
is why her hair should be bound into four several points. 
Do they signify England, Scotland, Ireland, and France? 
Can they indicate the four points of the compass, and thus 
the extent of the realm or its reputation in all directions? 
Possibly an analogy is furnished by Janus Quadrifrons in the 
Coronation; his four faces indicate that “he respecteth all 
climates, and fills all parts of the world with tis maiestie” 


(378-79). 


Moon = ( Beauty 266, Blackness 212, Vision of Delight 42) 
Fig. 66 See CYNTHIA. 


. . . the Moone was discouered in the vpper part of the house, 
triumphant in a Silwer throne, made in figure of a Pyramis.. Her 
garments Waite, and Siluer, the dressing of her head antique; & 
crown’d with a Luminarie, or Sphere of light: which striking 
on the clouds, and heightned with Silver, reflected as natural] 
clouds doe by the splendor of the Moone. The heauen, about 
her, was vaulted with blue silke, and set with starres of Siluer 
which had in them their seuerall lights burning. (Blackness 
212-20) 


Jonson seems to have abandoned mythology entirely, and to 


* De Malli; Theodor. cons. Panegyri (Jonson’s note). 
* Eclog. 1 (Jonson’s note). 
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have attempted an allegory of the moon as it may be seen." 

In Blackness she speaks under the name of Aethiopia. 
In Beauty she is “seene in a Siluer Chariot, drawne by Vir- 
gins, to ride in the clouds” (266-67).° 


Moria, Morus, Folly (Cynthia's Revels 2.4, Golden Age 
45) 


Moria is said to carry a muff; otherwise the character- 
ization is not spectacular, as that she is all of voice and air 


(2.4.14). 
Morn, Daughters of (Love Freed 67) 


In the printed masque there is no indication that these 
eleven women appeared on the stage, but among Inigo’s 
designs is found a sketch supposed to show them above the 
prison of Night.° 


Morphides (Cynthia's Revels 5.3) See OrRvER. 


The name of this character (who did not appear in the 
quarto) apparently means Son of Form, with a pejorative 
suggestion, as in Ben’s reference to “the niceness of a few 
(who are nothing but form)” (Every Man out of His 


“Similarly in Baldini’s Discorso sopra la mascherata della gene- 
ologia degl’ iddei, p. 62, Luna was “una femmina vestita di un’ 
sottil’ velo & bianco che la copriva tutta, & nella man’ manca haveva 
una facellina accesa, & porgeva la man’ destra aperta, & fece tirare 
il Carro di questa Dea a duoi cavagli de’ quali ne era un’ bianco & 
altro nero.” 

"Mr. Gordon refers to and reproduces a picture in the Astro- 
nomicon of Hyginus (“The Imagery of Ben Jonson’s Masque of 
Blacknesse,” Plate 36c). As he points out, Jonson probably knew 
Hyginus’s work. 

* Designs, Fig. 17. Reproduced also*in Welsford, The Court 
Masque, p. 256, and in the Vortrige der Bibliothek Warburg, 1930- 
31, Abb. 21. 
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Humour, Induction 269). He is a cousin of Amorphus, the 
deformed. Since he makes good the door with “officious 
tyranny,” he seems to be a master of ceremonies or steward 
like Massinger’s Order,’ or the Groom in Augurs, though 
he is on an equality in rank with the other courtiers, as is 
Calianax, who has a similar function in The Maid’s Tragedy. 


Mors See DEATH. 
Mumming (Christmas 56) 


“In a Masquing pied suite, with a Visor, his Torch-bearer 
carrying the Boxe, and ringing it” (57-58). We are later 
told that the box contains dice. 


Murmur (Queens 124) See Execration, MAatice. 


Jonson speaks of Murmur “wth the cheekes deepe hung” 
(124). No assistance is given by the statement in The New 
Inn that “Murmure [will never want] her pretences” (2.6. 
139). Ripa’s Mormoratione is the same as his Detrattione. 
This character has her mouth open, showing her double 
tongue like that of a serpent, because of her promptness in 
speaking evil of everybody. Is it possible that “deep hung” 
cheeks are those stretched by the opening of the mouth? 


Muses (Neptune’s Triumph 336, Fortunate Isles 455, 
Love's Triumph 153) Fig. 6 


Ripa gives several accounts of each muse, prefixing the 
statement that they were represented by the ancients as 
young and gracious virgins. The following is taken, he 
says, from certain ancient medals owned by Sig. Vincenzo 
della Porta, a man very learned in antiquity. 


“New Way to Pay Old Debts 2.2. 
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Clio holds a trumpet, in order to show the praises that she makes 
sound out in honor of the deeds of illustrious men. 

Euterpe has two flutes. 

Thalia has a mask, because to this Muse comedy is said to be 
dedicated. On her feet are socks. 

Melpomene has a great mask in sign of tragedy. On her feet 
are buskins. ; 

Terpsichore holds a cither. 

Erato has a lyre, and long hair, as the giver of elegy. 

Polyhymnia has in one hand.a lyre and in the other a pen. 
Urania is making a circle with a compass, or, better, she holds 
a sphere because astrology is attributed to her. 

Calliope has a volume in which to write the deeds of illustrious 
men. 


Somewhat different was their appearance in Squire’s Trt- 
umphs of Peace, the London pageant for 1620: 


The Second and last Presentment on the water was Pernassus 
Mount, whereon the Nine Muses sate; Clyo, the first, suted in 
a gowne of purple taffaty, and studiously imploy’d in turning 
over bookes, she being the Historicall Muse; Melpomene was 
attired in a black taffaty robe, her head deckt with cypress, and 
playing on a theorbo; Thalia, the Comic Muse, in a light change- 
able taffaty robe, and playing on a voyall; Euterpe, the Muse 
that first invented wind instruments, was richly apparelled, and 
play’d on a flute-recorder; Terpsichore on the lute; and the Geo- 
metrical Muse Erato with a scale and compasse in her hand; the 
Heroicall Muse Calliope was shap’d in a tauny silke robe, and her 
temples girt with bayes; the heavenly Muse Urania, that invented 
astrologie, was deckt in a robe of azure taffaty semined with 
starres, on her head shee wore a coronet of starres, and her right 
hand supported a spheare; Polymneia, the inventress of rheto- 
rique, assumed her place neerest to Apollo, who sate on the top 
of the Mount in a robe of cloth of gold, under a laurell-tree, play- 
ing on a harpe.® 


* Nichols, Progresses of King James I IV.621-22. 
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In Love's Triumph all the Muses appear in company; in 
Neptune's Triumph only some of them, with Apollo, Mer- 
cury, and Harmony; in The Fortunate Isles, Apollo, Har- 
mony, and the Spirits of Music are shown. Perhaps the 
Spirits of Music are to be identified with the Muses. 

Tintoretto’s Muses in Olympus, now at Hampton Court, 
and I] Rosso’s Contest between the Muses and the Pierides 
belonged to Charles I.° Inigo was apparently acquainted 
with Raphael’s Parnassus (see Homer). 

Perhaps Jonson had seen the Mythologia Musarum of 
Geofredus Linocerius, usually printed at the end of Comes’s 
Mythologia; it is without illustrations, but two pictures of 
the Muses appear in the body of the work (7.15). 

In Love Freed from Ignorance and Folly (269) the Muses 
are represented by their Priests (q.v.). 


Music, Spirits of See Muses. 
Naiades See NymMpus. 
Nature (Mercury Vindicated 197) See Eartu. 


Ripa describes her as “a naked woman with her breasts 
full of milk, and with a vulture in her hand.” Nature has 
two aspects, form and matter. Form is indicated by the 
breasts full of milk, because form is what nourishes and sus- 
tains all created things, as the breasts of a woman nourish 
and sustain her children. “The vulture, a most avid bird of 
prey, shows especially the principle of matter, which through 
its desire for form moves and alters and thus destroys little 
by little all corruptible things.” 

Nabbes, in his Microcosmus, speaks of her as “a fair 
woman in a white robe wrought with birds, beasts, fruits, 

* Claude Phillips, The Picture Gallery of Charles I, pp. 84, ror. 
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flowers, clouds, stars, etc., and on her head a wreath of flow- 
ers interwoven with stars.” In Shirley’s Cupid and Death 
(1653) she is “in a white robe, a chaplet of flowers, a green 
mantle fringed with gold, her hair loose.” 


Neatness See Eucosmos. 


Neptune (Neptune's Triumph 130, Fortunate Isles 623) 
Fig. 53 See OcEANUS. 


In spite of the title of the first masque, the god of the 
sea does not actually appear, since his name is applied in 
compliment to King James, who witnessed both masques. 
Had Jonson wished to represent him, he could have found 
suggestion, derived from Virgil and others, in Ripa (Carro 
dell’ Aqua), Cartari, Comes, and Gyraldus. 

Dekker describes his appearance in London Triumph- 


ng. 


Nereus (Love’s Triumph 102) 


He doubtless was. hoary and old, to suggest the foam of 
the sea, and blue in color, in harmony with the sea, as Gyr- 
aldus says its divinities usually were. Of Nereus in partic- 
ular he says that he was called “grandaevus & senior” 


(164.42). 


New Year’s Gift (Christmas 51) 


In a blew Coat, serving-man like, with an Orange, and a sprig 
of Rosemarie guilt on his head, his Hat full of Broaches, with a 
coller of Gingerbread, his Torch-bearer carrying a March-paine 
with a bottle of wine on either arme. (52-55) 


Rosemary was a Christmas green. 
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Niger (Blackness 43) 


.in forme and colour of an Athiope; his haire, and rare beard 
curled, shaddowed with a blue, and bright mantle: his front, 
neck, and wrists adorned with pearle, and crowned, with an 
artificiall wreathe of cane, and paper-rush. (50-54) 


Like Oceanus (q.v.) he rides on a sea horse. Jonson appar- 
ently made little or no use of Ripa’s description, in which 
Niger is a moro, with a crown of rays about his head, and a 
lion by his side. 


Night (Vision of Delight 32) 


The stage direction says that she “tooke her Chariot be- 
spangled with starres,” and the verse adds: 


... her Scepter, and her Crowne 
are all of flame, and from her gowne 
a traine of light comes waving down. (35-37) 


She is associated with the moon and addressed as “bright.” 
This emphasis on brightness is unusual, though she is nor- 
mally ornamented with stars, as in Ripa, Campion’s masque 
for Lord Hayes, Daniel’s Twelve Goddesses, and Davenant’s 
Luminalia. 


Nose See THE Curious. 


Notis See BLACKNESS. 


Nymphs (Blackness 55, Pan’s Anniversary 1, Chloridta 
203, Neptune’s Triumph 397) Figs. 4, 65, 66 


In Chloridia the nymphs are of two sorts. The first to 
appear are the Naiades or Napeae, “who are the Nymph’s, 
Fountaynes, and Seruants of the season” (75-76). They form 
the chorus. When Chloris herself appears, she is accom- 
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panied by fourteen nymphs chosen from among the ladies 
of the court. Their garments are described as follows: 


... their appar[r ell white, embroydered with siluer, trim’d at the 
shoulders with great leaues of greene, embroydered with gold, 
falling one vnder the other. And of the same worke were their 
bases, their head-’tires of flowers, mix’d with siluer, and gold, 
with some sprigs of A®grets among, and from the top of their 
dressing, a thinne vayle hanging downe. (203-9) 


Of this we have three drawings in various states. Of the 
Naiades of the chorus, who were enacted by humbler per- 
sons, we have a drawing by Inigo, described thus by the 
editors of Designs: 


Two girls standing hand in hand facing the spectator, the head 
of the naiad on the left in profile to right, that of the other three- 
quarters to left. Both have streaming hair crowned with rushes. 
Plain gowns with sleeves rolled up above elbows, girt at the waist, 
tucked up below the hips, and falling to below the knees.” 


Comparison of this simple dress with the highly elaborate 
costume of the ladies of rank in attendance on the Queen 
is instructive. A queen, countess, or other great lady is to 
be dressed strikingly and with some respect for the fashions 


* Designs, Nos. 99, 100, 101, Plates XVIIA, XVIIIB. The first 
plate is also reproduced in the Portfolio, 1889, p. 113, and in Vor- 
trage der Bibliothek Warburg, Leipzig, 1932, Plate 29. The second 
plate is also to be found in Herford and Simpson II.249. The editors 
of Designs describe the costume as follows: “Hair in curls round face, 
coronet for flowers or jewels surmounted by lyre-shaped mitre with 
curling horns on either side and aigrette between them; veil hanging 
behind. Low-breasted gown with square open collar. Short sleeves 
and bases of acanthus leaves. Long sleeves covered with loose ribbons 
imitating the outline of puffs above and below elbows; cuffs turned 
back with quilled edges. Short skirt tucked up round hips and 
reaching to knees bordered with tongue-shaped scallops. Petticoat 
covering ankles. Shoes with roses.” 


* Designs, p. 56, reproduced on Plate XIVC. 
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of the time; the clothing of a mere actress, however, is to be 
fitted to the part she is to play. In this instance it must savor 
of antiquity. And in fact the dresses of the naiades are very 
close to those shown on pictures of Roman coins in circula- 
tion in Jonson’s time. For example, Aeneas Vicus gives en- 
gravings of coins in which the same tucked-up skirt appears, 
and sometimes even the short sleeves.’ It appears that Inigo 
was willing enough to pay respect to archeology when it 
was not in conflict with the superior claims of courtliness. 


On the elaborate costume of the nymphs in entertain- 
ments, Leone de’ Sommi writes as follows: 


For the nymphs, then, after there has been observed what is prop- 
er to them as described by the poets, the costume should include 
shirts such as ladies wear, wrought and various, but with sleeves; 
and I am accustomed to have some starch used, so that when 
they are bound with manili or with girdles of colored silk and 
gold, they may make puffs that fill the eye and appear most 
pleasing. There would also be a vest with the girdle low, of 
some fine cloth colored and beautiful, girt in so much that the 
top of the foot may appear. The foot itself will be shod with a 
gilt sock (slipper) of the ancient fashion and with atilatura or 
some colored somacco. Then a sumptuous mantle is required, 
which from beneath one side will rise to be gathered up on the 
opposite shoulder. The wigs should be thick and blonde, and 
should appear natural, and some should let them go scattered over 
the shoulders, with a garland on the head; others should for 
variety have a frontlet of gold; still others should not object to 
tying them with ribbons of silk, covered with very thin veils fall- 
ing down over the shoulders, such as in civil costume adds so 
much to attractiveness. This, as I have said, can be done also in 
these pastoral spectacles, since generally the billowing veil is that 
which surpasses all other ornaments for the head of a woman, 

*Primorum XII Caesarum verissimae imagines ex antiquis numis- 


matibus desumptae, Rome, 1614, Plates KK TIT, 42; M Tl, 34; 
MM II, 13. 
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and is sufficiently neat and simple to suit the habit of one who 
lives in the forest. Some of these nymphs will have in their hands 
a bow and at their sides a quiver; others will have only a javelin 
te be thrown.* 


Of this sort are the nymphs described by Beauioyeulx: 


Vestues: a l’antique de toile d’or verte, toute couverte de bouquets 
dor & de soye d'Italie: lesquels signifioient la puissance qu’elles 
avoyent sur les plantes. Les manches de dessus estoyent de crespes 
d’or & de soye fort larges, & retrousees iusques aupres des espaules: 
mais celles de dessous estoyent de pareille couleur que la robbe, 
la parure aussi de leurs cols & bras resentoit le bocage, & l’orne- 
ment de teste estoit tel qu’on le donne & attribue aux nymphes, 
pour estre attournees de fueilles de chesnes & esglantiers en forme 
de guirlandes, sans que les perles & pierreries y fussent espar- 
gnees, ny le crespe d’or & de soye qui voletoit de toutes parts, & 
faisoit paroistre la magnificence de celle qui representoit ce su- 
perbe & excellent Balet. Et d’autant que l’antiquité a creu que 
ces nymphes habitoyent en bois, & qu’elles y presidoyent: aussi 
avoyent-elles trois bouquets de fueilles de chesne, avec de glands 


‘From Alessandro D’Ancona, Origint del teatro italiano 1.581. 
Less elaborately dressed, though still with some regard to fashion, 
are the nymphs in a relief on the tomb of Sannazaro, in the Church 
of S. Maria del Parto at Naples. They appear with suitable divin- 
ities in a scene suggestive of the Arcadia, supposedly the design of 
the poet himself. The one in the foreground has a lyre (cf. FLoops). 

See also Aby Warburg, I costumi teatrali per gli intermezzi del 
1589, pp. 134 ff. He speaks of the nymphs represented in the early 
editions of Tasso’s Aminta and Guarini’s I] pastor fido. Nymphs 
appear in two of his plates (V, VI). 

In an Intermedio of 1569 Diana was accompanied by thirty-six 
nymphs “vestite tutte d’un medesimo habito di raso variato solo nel 
colore; percioche alcune havevano raso verde, altre turchino, altre 
rosso, altre raso con opera, cioé mistiato, tutte non dimeno conve- 
nivano nell’ acconciatura ricchissima con un risalto d’oro, dalla quale 
pendevano dietro lunghi veli, & tutto !habito era coperto di velo, 
& finito di trine d’oro; calzaretti d’oro con piede nudo, braccio di 
drappo con veli e fiocchi: poppe scoperte, & circondate d’oro, dardi 
in mano” (Descrizione degl’ intermedi: ... per honorar ... Arciduca 


d’ Austria, sig. Aviii). 
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sur leur testes, & en leurs bras des chapeaux & guirlands de fleurs 
comme dessus: le tout fait d’or & de soye. Sur le derriere de 
lespaule gauche, chacune d’elles portoit en escharpne une trousse 
ou carquois d’or bruny, plein de fleches, & un arc tendu en leurs 
mains: ayans le port & contenance de hardies & pudiques chasse- 
resses. (p. 35V) 


Nymphs with elaborate costumes also appear in The 
Masque of Blackness: 


The attyre of <the> Masquers was alike, in all, without dif- 
ference: the colours, azure, and siluer; <their hayre thicke, and 
curled vpright in tresses, lyke Pyramids,> but returned on the top 
with a scroll and antique dressing of feathers, and iewells inter- 
laced with ropes of pearle. And, for the front, eare, neck, and 
wrists, the ornament was of the most choise and orient pearle; 


best setting off from the black. (72-78)° 


The headdress here is somewhat like that later given to the 
more elaborately costumed nymphs in Chloridia. The pearls 
are perhaps used not merely for their cgntrast in color, but 
because they are suitable for nymphs of the sea, daughters 
of Niger (see GALATEA). 

The Sirens, mentioned in Neptune's Triumph 414 as op- 
posed to Galatea and Doris, are to be associated with the sea 
nymphs. The Nereids, fifty daughters of Nereus, are men- 
tioned in The Fortunate Isles 639. Spenser lists them, with 
some descriptive adjectives, in The Faerie Queene 4.11.48-52. 


*For the picture, see Designs, Plate IA; J. Alfred Gotch, Inigo 
Jones, p. 30. The editors of Designs describe this costume as fol- 
lows: “Black lyre-shaped mitre head-dress with two blue spiral horns 
and aigrette between them. Bright blue gown, with short sleeves; 
skirts reaching to below the knees at the sides, and cut away square 
above them in front, striped and bordered with yellow and gold; 
white petticoat falling to ankles. Bright blue stockings. Golden 
shoes. Large mantle of greenish-blue patterned material attached 
with knot to her shoulder. She holds a white fan in her left hand.” 
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The lists of various poets, also somewhat descriptive, are 
given by Gyraldus 170.50—172.4. 


Oberon (Oberon 295) See MELIADUS. 


Oberon is the king of the fairies. Here the name is ap- 
plied to Prince Henry, presented as a fairy prince attended 
by fairy knights. A drawing by Inigo which possibly repre- 
sents him is described in Designs as follows: 


Whole length standing facing spectator, the youthful head in 
profile to left. Crown of spikes and wreath of laurel. Narrow 
quilted ruff. Tight-fitting lorica, the cuirass covered with scales, 
satyr’s mask on breast and lions’ masks on shoulders. Short 
trunkes ornamented with hanging labels imitating the antique 
Roman kilt. Flowing cloak. Bare arms and legs. Buskins. 
(No. 50) 

In a later drawing “the head-dress is changed to a helmet 
with bird’s head over the brow; wreath of laurel surrounding 
pointed bowl topped by a long flowing crest of plumes” (No. 
52, reproduced by Nicoll, Fig. 183). 


Oblivion (Title-page of Ralegh’s History of the World) 
Fig. 2 


Oblivion lies with Death beneath the feet of History. She 
is clad in a short tunic and has a twisted band around her 
head. Jonson refers to her in his descriptive verses (see 
History) as “dark,” though she does not appear especially so 
in the plate. The Oblivion of Luminalia is different, a 
“young man naked, and a green mantle tucked about his 
shoulders, upon his head a cuckoe.” In Dekker’s account of 
the King’s Entertainment, 1603, Oblivion “held a blacke 
cuppe covered, in token of an envious desire to drowne the 
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worth and memorte of noble persons” (The Device at Soper: 
Lane End). 


Oceaniae = (Blackness 57) 


There are twelve of them: Doris, Petraea, Ocyrhoe, Cydip- 
pe, Glauce, Tyche, Beroe, Acaste, Clytia, Ianthe, Lycoris, 
and Plexaure. Their costume was as follows: “... sea-greene, 
waued about the skirts with gold and siluer; their haire 
loose, and flowing, gyrlanded with sea-grasse, and that stuck 
with branches of corall” (79-81). One of them appears in 


the Designs of Inigo Jones:’ 


The face and hands deep blue: Hair of brighter blue, bound by 
wreath of green and gold flowers and leaves. Long jacket of 
emerald green lined with white, with short white and gold puffed 
sleeves. Kirtle of sea-green reaching to knees; petticoat of 
greenish-blue shot with gold reaching to calves of legs. Yellow 
stockings and gold shoes. In her left hand she holds a trident. 


(No. 4) 


The object in her left hand is her torch as a light-bearer 
to one of the masquers rather than a trident. See CynTHta. 


Oceanus (Blackness 43) Fig. 53 See NEPTUNE. 


Ocranvs, presented in a humane forme, the colour of his 
flesh, blue; and shaddowed with a robe of sea-greene; his head 
grey; and horned; as he is described by the Ancients: his beard 
of the like mixt colour: hee was gyrlonded with Alga, or sea- 
grasse; and in his hand a Trident. (44-49) 


On this Jonson comments: 


The ancients induc’d Oceanus alwayes with a Bulls head: propter 
vim ventorum, a guibus incitatur, & impellitur: vel quia Tauris 


* Plate 2. Reproduced also in Vortrége der Bibliothek Warburg, 
¥930-31, Fig. 8. 
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similem fremitum emittat, vel quia tanquam Taurus furibundus, 
in littora feratur, Euripid. in Oreste.” ’Qxéavos dv tuvpdxpavos 
dyxdAas EXicowy KvKdet yOdva, And riuers sometimes were so 
called. Looke Virg. de Tiberi, & Eridano. Geor. 4. Aineid. 8. 
Hor. Car. 1. 4, Ode. 14, and Eurtp in Ione. 


This is in part derived from Natalis Comes: “Taurinum 
autem caput Oceano tribuerunt antiqui propter vim ven- 
torum,” (8.1), and the rest of the Latin follows. The quota- 
tion from the Orestes is found in the chapter.” Comes also 
writes: “Cuiusmodi finguntur esse etiam fluvii.” Jonson’s 
references to Tiber and Eridanus are, however, not in Comes. 
They do occur, with mention of Virgil and a picture of the 
bull-headed Eridanus, in Cartari (p. 265) [see Tamesis]. 
Ripa (Carro dell’ Oceano) writes as follows: 


A naked old man of venerable aspect, and of the color of sea- 
water, with his beard and long hairs full of sea-weed and little 
shell-fish and other similar things that grow in the sea. He 
stands on a chariot made to resemble a rock full of all the things 
that grow on rocks, and, as Boccaccio tells in the Genealogy of 
the Gods, he is drawn by two very large whales, and in his hand 
he holds an old sailor. 

He is figured as old and of venerable aspect since (as Boc- 
caccio says) the Ocean is the father of the gods and of every- 
thing, and Homer, in the Jad, where he brings in Juno, says 
that the Ocean is the origin of all the gods. 


The trident is apparently borrowed from Neptune. 


Jonson represented Oceanus as entering borne on the 
back of a huge sea horse.* This is unusual; Neptune is com- 


* Cf. “the horned flood” (Volpone 3.7.153). 

* Orestes 1377-79. I have corrected the Greek accents from Comes. 

“When the Duke of Anjou was received at Antwerp in 1581, 
after leaving England, “there was a huge and monstrous sea-horsse of 
twentie foot high, upon whom sat a nymph called Concord” (Nich- 
ols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 11.375). 
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monly shown riding in a chariot drawn by sea horses (e.g., 
Cartari, p. 250), but not as riding on one of the horses. 
Jonson refers for authority to Lucian’s reference in the Rhe- 
torician (6) to the Nile equo fluviatili insidientem. Cartari 
(p. 269) gives a picture of Nile in this posture, referring to 
Pausanias as his authority. The animal, whether crocodile 
or hippopotamus,” is quiet enough, and the god himself is 
lying still, pouring water from his urn, quite unlike Oceanus 
borne over the waters by a fiery steed. 

In London’s Tempe, 1629, Dekker presented Oceanus, 
king of the sea. He 


sits triumphantly in the vast (but queint) shell of a silver scollup, 
reyning in the heads of two wild sea-horses proportioned to the 
life, their maynes falling about their neckes, shining with curles 
of gold. 

On his head, which (as his beard) is knotted, long, carelessly 
spred, and white, is placed a diadem, whose bottome is a con- 
ceited coronet of gold; the middle over that, is a coronet of silver 
scollops, and on the top a faire spreading branch of corrall, inter- 
woven thickly with pearle. In his right hand a golden trident, 
or three forked scepter. 

His habit is antique, the stuffe, watchet and silver; a mantle 
crossing his body, with silver waves, bases and buskins cut like- 
wise at the top into silver scollups. 


In Squire’s Triumphs of Peace he had “his head wreathed 
with segges, one hand grasping a scepter of green reeds to 
shew his potent sway within his watery dominions, . . . his 
azure locks and beard ore-growne, hung like the careles em- 
blem of a reverend age, dishevered ore his naked limmes, 


° Of this sort is the animal under the left arm of a river god in 
the Museo Nazionale in Naples (Farnese 5976). In the same museum 
may also be seen great sea horses ridden by nereids—two without 
numbers, and 6026; a relief of sea horses alone appears on a tripod 


(Room 41, No. 6718). 
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which were shadowed off with a mantle of sea-greene taffaty, 
lym’d with waves and fishes.”° 

Apparently he is identified with Neptune in Neptune's 
Triumph 458, and The Fortunate Isles 569. 


Ocyrhoe See OcEANIAE. . 
Ocyte See BLACKNESS. 
Offering (Christmas 63) 


“In a short gowne, with a Porters staffe in his hand; a 
Wyth borne before him, and a Bason by his Torch-bearer” 


(64-65). 


Omothymia or Unanimity (Coronation 197) Figs. 8, 10 


As Mr. Nicoll indicates, this figure of Concord appears 
in several other entertainments: Marston’s City Pageant, Mid- 
dleton’s Triumph of Honour and Industry, and Webster’s 
Monuments of Honour. Jonson describes her as 


in blew, her roabe blew, and buskins. A chaplet of blew lillies, 
shewing one trueth and intirenesse of minde. In her lappe lies 
a sheafe of arrowes bound together, and she her selfe sittes weau- 
ing certaine small siluer twists. Her word, 


FIRMA CONSENSVS FACIT. 


Auxilia humilia firma, &c. 
Intimating, that euen the smallest and weakest aydes, by con- 
sent, are made strong: her selfe personating the vnanimity, or 
consent of soule, in all inhabitants of the city to his [the King’s] 
seruice. (198-208) 
The bundle of arrows (or sticks) is twice mentioned by 
Ripa as a symbol of Concord, and so appears in Alciati’s 


* Nichols, Progresses of King James I 1V.620. 
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Emblems, No. 40. Possibly the “silver twists’ have the 
same meaning. Blue as the color of truth is well known, 
appearing also in Jonson’s description of Theosophia.* Even 
the lilies are blue.” This color is unusual, though Sannazaro 
speaks of purple lilies,"’ and the hyacinth, sometimes thought 
of as a lily, signifies prudence and wisdom." It seems that 
Jonson would hardly have abandoned Ripa’s crown of olive 
or pomegranates without reason. Webster in his Monu- 
ments of Honor gives Unanimity a chaplet of lilies without 
specifying their color. With the sheaf of arrows they signify 
that he “loved Nobility, and Communalty with an intire 
heart, 


9912 


somewhat perhaps as Jonson’s signify “one trueth 
and intirenesse of minde.” Her word is from the Sentences 


of Publilius Syrus: 
Auxilia humilia firma concensus facit. (4) 


Though suitable for Concord, it seems to have no special 
significance here. 


In this entertainment Jonson omits one conventional sign 
of Concord, the joined hands, though they are used in 


"In 1608 Concord appeared in Florence “vestita d’azzuro, e 
corona di giunchi avvolti” (Descrizione delle feste . . . Arciduchessa 
d’Austria, p. 52). Do the woven rushes signify that the weak are 
made strong by union? 

*See Don C. Allen, “Symbolic Color in English Renaissance Lit- 
erature,” pp. 84-85; M. Channing Linthicum, Costume in the Drama 
of Shakespeare and His Contemporaries, pp. 17-19. 

*Hymen wore a crown of “gigli azzuri” in Claudio Achillini’s 
Teti e Flora (Parma, 1628), reprinted by Angelo Solerti, Musica .. . 
alla corte Medicea, p. 416. Cf. also Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Forth Feasting 121: “When Lilies doe them decke in azure Gownes.” 
See also Iris, above. 

* Arcadia, Venice, 1514, p. 16. Cf. Tertullian, De corona 14 
(Migne II.99); Ovid, Met. 10.212-13; Gerrade, Herball 1.107. 

™ Supplement to Pierio Valeriano’s Hieroglyphica (1594), p. 587. 

* Works 111.326, line 320. 
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Hymenaei 945. They are a symbol of Concord in Cartari’s 
Imagim dei dei (p. 320) and had been used in Daniel’s 
Twelve Goddesses and later in Middleton’s Triumph of 
Honour and Industry. Spenser employs them in his account 
of Concord, who so well tempered Love and Hate 


That she them forced hand to joyne in hand. (F.Q. 4.10.33) 


But Spenser’s Concord has little in common with Jonson’s. 


Opinion (Hymenaei 684) Fig. 40 See TRuTH. 
She was dressed like Truth. 


Hippocrat. in a certaine epistle to Philopoem. describeth her, Mu- 
lierem, quae non mala videatur, sed audactor aspectu & concita- 
tior. To which, Cesare Ripa in his Iconolog. alludeth, in these 
words, Faccia, ne bella, ne dispiaceuole, &c. (718 n.) 


Turning to Ripa we read: 


Donna honestamente ornata, de faccia non molto bella, ne molto 
brutta, ma si mostri audace, & presta ad appigliarsi accio che 
se le rappresenta, & per questo deve tener !’ali nelle mani, & alle 
spalle come disse Hippocrate. . . . 

Qui anco si puo conoscer essere infinite i concetti delle menti 
humane, come infinite sono I’ inclinationi, & dispositioni parti- 
colari. Per questa cagione |’Auttore della presente figura volle 
che fusse di faccia, ne bella ne dispiacevole, perche non é opinione 
alcuna cosi irragionevole, che non possa venir sostentata con 
qualche apparenza verisimile, & con qualche ragione conveniente- 
mente fondata, ne alcuna se trova cosi ferma, che in mille modi 
dagl’ ingegni di qualche consideratione, non venga facilmente 
biasmata, & abbattuta. 


The quotation from Ripa supplies Hippocrates, but not the 
epistle to Philopoemon. For this we may go to the De deis 
gentium of Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus: 
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Veritas Dea existimata 4 gentibus. . . . Fingebatur, ut Philostra- 
tus in Amphiarao scribit, virgo niveis induta vestibus: quin & 
eodem authore in Heroicis, Virtutis mater effingebatur. Hippo- 
crates vero in quadam ad Philopoemenem epistola hoc modo de- 
scribit: “Mulierem pulchram, magnam, simpliciter ornatam, 
illustrem, ac splendidam, cujus oculorum orbes puro lumine ni- 
tebant, ut astrorum ac stellarum fulgorem imitari viderentur.” 
Idem ibidem & Opinionem, seu Opinationem mavis dicere, de- 
scribit hoc pacto: “Mulierem, quae non mala videatur; sed auda- 
cior aspectu, & concitatior.” (27.19-27)'* 

It is apparent that Jonson is taking his reference, not from 
Hippocrates himself, but from Gyraldus, whose description 
of Opinion he quotes exactly, and whose “quadam ad Philo- 
poemenem epistola” he translates. 


Order (Hymenaei 272) See Morpnipes, Reason. 


Order is the servant of Reason. “His under-Garment 
was blue, his vpper white, and painted full of Arithmeticall, 
and Geometricall Figures; his Hayre, and Beard long, a 
Starre on his forehead, and in his hand a Geometricall Staffe” 
(273-77). The arithmetical figures come from Ripa’s account 
of Reason, and denote Order’s connection with her. The 
geometrical figures are Jonson’s addition. 

Eutaxia, or Good Order (Cynthia’s Revels 5.9.3), does 
not appear on the stage. 


Orpheus (Beauty 139, Augurs 286, Fortunate Isles 526) 
Fig. 70 
In Bartholomew Fair 2.5.9, his fiddle is mentioned. This 
need not be comic, since Apollo himself may have a fiddle 
(see Apotto). Ripa describes Orpheus, the personification of 


* For the original, see Letter 15, Hippocratis Eptstolae, in Eprs- 
tolographi Graect, ed. Rudolphus Hercher, p. 296. 
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Eloquenza, as in philosophical habit and ornamented with 
a Persian tiara; he is playing the lyre; before him are various 
animals, birds fly about, and even mountains and hills in- 
cline to him and show their delight in his music. Some- 
thing of this sort was in the mind of Campion when in the 
Lords’ Masque he wrote of Orpheus as “attired after the old 
Greek manner, his hair, curled and long, a laurel wreath on 
his head, and in his hand he bore a silver bird; about him 
tamely placed several wild beasts.” The illustration made 
by Inigo for Davenant’s Temple of Love shows him as a 
bearded figure with a laurel wreath, playing on a harp.” 

As one of the old poets in the arbors on the sides of the 
throne in The Masque of Beauty, he wore “a Priest-like habit 
of Crimson, and Purple, with Laurell gyrlonds” (246-47). 
He may have appeared in much the same way in The For- 
tunate Isles. 


Palaemon (Love’s Triumph 102) 


Sometimes identified with Portunus. Apuleius calls him 
“the small driver of the dolphin” (4.31). 


Pallas (Golden Age 68) 


There are references to her chariot and shield with the 
Gorgon’s head. Her “hernshaw and owl” are referred to in 
The Masque of Augurs 379. The helmet, lance, and target 
mentioned by Daniel in the Twelve Goddesses would always 
have distinguished her. Her great statue by Phidias, on the 
Acropolis, is described by Pausanias (1.24.7; 1.28.2). 

“ Designs, No. 233. Reproduced by Nicoll, Stuart Masques, 
p. 184. 
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Pan, Priests of = (Pan's Anniversary 49) 


Possibly the priests were costumed to suggest the god 
himself, as represented in Beauioyeulx’s Balet comique, once 
in Jonson’s library, where he is described as follows: 


Le Dieu Pan vestu en satyr, envelope d’un mandillet de toile d’or, 
ayant une couronne d’or sur sa teste, & tenant en sa main gauche 
un baston notailleux & espineux, & en Ja droite ses flageolets ou 
tuyaux dorez. (p. 5) 
He is seen in a grove to the right in the Figure de la Salle, 
page 

In identifying King James. with Pan (160), Jonson had 
in mind such accounts as that of Comes (5.6), who makes 
Pan universal nature, the “gubernatorem et moderatorem 
rerum omnium’”; this perhaps furnished the basis for Jon- 
son’s most extravagant praise. In addition Pan was a musi- 
cian, as James was “the best of Singers” (171); like the king, 
he was a hunter; and he was also a shepherd, as James was 
the shepherd of his people. 


Parcae or Fates (Entertainment of the King and Queen 
38, Love’s Welcome 166, Lovers Made Men 22) Fig. 55 


The three sisters are in a grate with an iron roof; Clotho 
holds the rock or distaff, Lachesis the spindle, Atropos the 
shears; before them is a book of adamant. Catullus (64.306 
ff.) is usually quoted by the mythologists for his mention of 
their white garments, bordered with purple; each one has 

* Reproduced in Vortraége der Bibliothek Warburg, 1930-31, Fig. 
2; Germain Bapst, Essai sur l'histoire du théatre (Paris, 1893), p. 1973 
Jules Marsan, La Pastoral dramatique en France (Paris, 1905), 
Planche JI; Henri Pruniéres, Le Ballet du cour en France avant Ben- 


serade (Paris, 1914), Planche 3; Enciclopedia italiana, V, 990 (s.v. 
Ballo). 
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a white fillet around her head. According to Plato in the 
tenth book of the Republic, also mentioned by the mytholo- 
gists, they wear crowns. Cartari says that one is represented 
as old, one of middle age, the third as young (p. 299). In 
his illustration he shows paper and pen and ink bottle on a 
stone slab in their midst, because they were the chancellors 
of the gods, whose office it was to understand the will of 
Jove and the decisions of the heavenly senate and to put them 
in writing, so that they could be kept until the time of ex- 
ecution (p. 305). Jonson writes in a note on the Coronation: 
“The Parcae, or Fates, Martianus calls them scribas ac libra- 
rias supertim;” whereof Clotho is said to be the eldest, sig- 
nifying in Latin Evocatio” (289 n.). All this information 
is found in Gyraldus 201.48, if prima, there applied to Clotho, 
is translated oldest. Comes (3.6) explains that they live in 
a dark cave, apparently somewhat the situation Jonson gives 
them, because the judgments of God are hidden. 

In the Haddington Masque it is said that the Parcae, 
preparing for King James, “spunne Their whitest wooll” 
(224-25); in An Entertainment at the Blackfriars the Fates, 
preparing for the life of Charles Cavendish, “spin his threede, 
out of the whitest wooll” (245); in Love’s Welcome, for the 
King and Queen: “The Fates spinning them round and even 
threds, and of their whitest wooll, without brack, or purle” 
(166-67). The “whitest wooll” is the best material for a 
noble life.’ 

Jonson perhaps saw at Hampton Court the tapestry of 
The Triumph of Death or Fate over Chastity, in which the 
Parcae are represented.’ 

* De nuptits 1.65. 


* Cf. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso 35.3-5. 
*“Marillier, Tapestries, p. 20 and Plate VII. 
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Passions See Dousrt, Love. 
Peace See IRENE. 
Pecunia = (Staple of News 1.6.46) See Piutus. 


She tends to be an allegory rather than a character with 
a descriptive name. This appears especially in the miser’s 
address to her: 


Your selfe scarce understands your proper powers. 
They are all-mighty, and that wee, your servants, 
That have the honour here to stand so neere you, 
Know; and can use too. All this Nether-world 
Is yours, you command it, and doe sway it, 

The honour of it, and the honesty, 

The reputation, I, and the religion, 

(1 was about to say, and had not err’d) 

Is Queen Pecunia’s. For that stile is yours, 

If mortals knew your Grace, or their owne good. 


(2.1.35-44) 


And so the conclusion of the play: 


Peni-boy Junior. And wish they [the spectators |may, 
as I, enjoy Pecunia. 

Pecunia. And so Pecunia her selfe doth wish, 

That shee may still be ayde unto their uses, 

Not slave unto their pleasures, or a Tyrant 

Over their faire desires; but teach them all 

The golden meane: the Prodigall how to live, 

The sordid, and the covetous, how to dye: 

That with sound mind; this, safe frugality. (5.6.59-66) 


She is actually referred to as Money in a passage that assures 
us that she did not wear allegorical costume: “Prodigality 
like a young heyre, and his Mistresse Money (whose favours 
he scatters like counters) prank’t up like a prime Lady, the 
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Infanta of the Mines” (The second Intermeane after the sec- 
ond Act. 17-20).” She is, indeed, richly dressed: 


Setting forth some Lady, 
Will cost as much as furnishing a Fleete. 
Here she is come at last, and like a Galley 
Guilt ithe prow. (2.5.42-45) 


Peira or Danger (Coronation 499) Figs. 9, 16, 30 
See SoTERIA. 


Jonson writes of her: 


...a woman dispoiled, and almost naked, the little garment shee 
hath left her, of seuerall colours, to note her various disposition. 
Besides her lies a torch out, and a sword broken (the instruments 
of her furie) with a net and wolues skinne (the ensignes of her 
malice) rent in pieces. (499-503) 


The “unfurnishing” of Danger is a compliment to King 
James. The various attributes are assigned to various charac- 
ters by Ripa: Fury has a torch; Wrath, a sword; Deception, 
a net;° Selfishness, Voracity, Pestilence, and Theft have the 
wolf's hide. Possibly Jonson remembered Spenser, who 
writes: 


Daunger, cloth’d in ragged weed, 
Made of Beares skin, that him more dreadfull made, 
Yet his owne face was dreadfull, ne did need 
Straunge horrour, to deforme his griesly shade; 

A net in th’ one hand, and a rustie blade 
In th’ other was, this Mischiefe, that Mishap; 
With th’ one his foes he threatned to invade, 
With th’ other he his friends ment to enwrap: 
For whom he could not kill, he practizd to entrap. 
(Faerie Queene 3.12.11) 
"Cf. also 2bid., 1.30. 


* Elsewhere Jonson writes: “Deceit is fruitfull. Men have Masques 
and nets” (Underwoods 45). 
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Penates = (Entertainment at Highgate 2, Entertainment of 
the King and Queen 28) Fig. 60 


They were “attir’d after the antique manner, with iaue- 
lines in their hands” (Entertainment at Highgate 2-3). The 
word antique doubtless refers to their costume, like that of 
Roman soldiers. Gyraldus says that in a small temple near 
the Forum there were images “duorum juvenum sedentium, 
habentiumque pila in manibus, vetera ejus artis opera” 
(423.7), and that in other ancient temples they were to be 
seen as youths in military habit. 

In The Entertainment of the King and Queen they “were 
painted, in copper colours” (28) in the Lararium. 


Penthesilea (Queens 482) See CAMILLA. 


Jonson quotes Propertius (3.11)' to the effect that she 
was beautiful and wore a golden helmet. Inigo’s drawing 
shows a “classical helmet decorated with scrolls, surmounted 
by immense crest of plumes. Tight-fitting lorica with short 
sleeves. Fringe of masks and acanthus leaves round hips, 
bases to knees and skirt to ankles. Cloak and scarf hanging 
from shoulders.”* Its colors were “depe pink-coler Deep 
morrey Skie color.” In 1640 Jones gave a sword to the 
Amazon of Salmacida Spolia (Nicoll, Fig. 169). If histor- 
ical exactness is considered, there is not much reason for 
Jonson’s assertion that the habits of the queens “were worthe- 
ly varied, by his Invention, to the Nations, whereof they were 
Oueenes” (700-701). In general, however, Mr. Simpson 
finds justification for Jonson’s words: 


* Jonson, apparently in error, gives this as 3.10. 

* Designs, p. 18. Reproduced also in Shakespeare's England 11.312; 
in Vortrige der Bibliothek Warburg, 1930-31, Abb. 14; and in Eric 
Linklater, Ben Jonson and King James, p. 186. 
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The variety of costume which Jonson praises is seen in the clas- 
sical and helmeted figure of Penthesilea, in the different Oriental 
patterns for the dresses of Berenice, Candace, and Zenobia, and in 
the marked suggestion of barbaric richness for that of the Scyth- 
ian Thomyris. (Shakespeare’s England II. 328) 


Some years earlier six Amazons had appeared in a Flo- 
rentine procession: 


Havevano in capo un elmetto scompartito con lavori d’oro, e 
d’argento, dal quale apparivano fuori e capelli delle Donne, e 
sopra di esso erano una ricca sopravesta di raso incarnatino tutta 
ripiena di trine d’oro, dalla quale pendeva un succinto di velo 
bianco con frange d’oro, e sotto erano le falde di velluto turchino 
guernite di trine d’argento, e ricamate di varie gioie appié quali 
appariva una sottana di tela d’oro traforata tutta da veli d’argento, 
e dreto alle spalle si vedeva un ricco mantelletto d’arricciato pa- 
gonazzo, e d’oro, soppannato di tocca d’ariento fornito con lunghi 
cerri d’argento, pendeva loro dal fianco la scimatarra con cintura 
di velluto verde guernita d’argento e gioie, e nella man destra 
havevano una lunga zagaglia, nella sinistra uno scudo in forma 
di Luna, (che fu questa maniera di scudi propria di queste 
Donne) e¢ quel che accrebbe mirabilmente la vaghezza di queste 
Maschere erano i veli d’oro, e d’argento, che pendevano loro dalla 
parte di dreto dell’ elmo, dell’una, e l’altra spalla, e dalla cintura. 
(Descrizione delle pompe, 1584)° 


Penthesilea appeared in the Mascherata della geneologia 


degl’ Iddei as the representative, with Thomyris, of famous 
women. 


Perfectio (Beauty 220) See BLACKNESS. 


“In a Vesture of pure Golde, a wreath of Gold vpon her 
head. About her bodie the Zodzacke, with the Signes: In 


* For Penthesilea as she appears in illuminated manuscripts, see 
Rosemond Tuve, “Spenser and Some Pictorial Conventions with Par- 
ticular Reference to Illuminated Manuscripts.” 
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her hand a Compasse of golde, drawing a circle” (220-22). 
Jonson comments that the zodiac “and the Compasse are 
known ensignes of perfection” (221 n.). 


Ripa describes Perfettione as follows: 


A woman clothed in gold; she shows her breasts and all her 
bosom uncovered, and stands in the circle of the zodiac, drawing 
with the compass in her left hand a circle, which is represented 
as almost finished. The gold of her clothing is fitting because of 
the perfection gold has among all the metals. 

Her breasts and bosom uncovered indicate a very important 
part of perfection, that of nourishing others and being ready to 
share her own goods, since it is more perfect to give than to 
receive benefits; wherefore God, who is infinite perfection, gives 
to all but receives nothing from his creatures. 

The compass with which she describes the circle is a perfect 
figure among the mathematicians, and the circle of the zodiac is 
a symbol of reason, and is a fit and proper measure of perfect 
actions.’° 


Jonson added the crown, retaining the symbol of its gold, 
and omitted the symbolism of the breasts; otherwise Ripa’s 
figure was before James and his courtiers. 

The compass is frequent in symbolic use. For example, 
on the title-page of Pierio Valeriano’s Hieroglyphica, pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1594 by Thomas Soubron, it is the center 
of an elaborate printer’s device." A hand extended from the 
clouds holds a compass with which it has half completed a 
circle on the ground. Jonson’s own impress represented the 
compass as broken, leaving the circle incapable of completion, 


*° For a reproduction of Ripa’s figure, from the edition of 1611, 
see Gordon, “The Imagery of Ben Jonson’s The Masque of Black- 
nesse,” Plate 36f. 

“Tt also appears on the title-page of Whitney’s Emélemes, as on 
those of many other books from Plantyn’s printing office at Leyden. 
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according to his word: “Deest quod duceret orbem.” This 
motto is adapted from Ovid: 


Altera pars staret, pars altera duceret orbem. (Met. 8.249) 


The picture of such a compass is found in the Hécatomgra- 
phie of Gilles Corrozet. He applies it to the bad poet, of 
whom he writes, in part: 


Il est semblable au compas qu’on estand 
Pour faire ung rond, lequel on oeuvre tant 
Qu’on le corrompt, & le rondeau de faict 

Ja commencé est laissé imparfaict. 

Parquoy l’ouvrier ne facit ce qu’il prétend.”” 


Whatever its source, the idea of the compass as indicating 
completion appears also in Jonson’s Epistle to Master John 
Selden: 


You that have beene 
Ever at home: yet, have all Countries seene: 
And like a Compasse keeping one foot still 
Upon your Center, doe your Circle fill 
Of generall knowledge. 


There are a number of passages in which, though the com- 
pass is not mentioned, the circle appears as the symbol of 
perfection or completion, as in To the Immortall Memorie, 
and Friendship of That Noble Pare, Sir Lucius Cary, and 
Sir H. Morison: 


How summ’d a circle didst thou leave man-kind 
Of deepest lore, could we the Center find!* 


* The edition of Paris, 1540, edited by Ch. Oulmont (1905), 
. 189. 
us Cf. also in Underwoods: Epigram on William Lord Burleigh, 
An Epistle Answering to One that Asked to Be Sealed of the Tribe 
of Ben, Eupheme, sect. 9; Epigrams 98, 128; Cynthia's Revels 
5.8.19-20; Magnetic Lady, Induction 105; Hymenaei 423; Love's Wel- 
come 136-37. 
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The closest parallel is to be found in the Haddington 
Masque, where the celestial sphere, with the zodiac, is pre- 
sented: 


...an artificiall Sphere was made of siluer, eighteene foot in the 
Diameter, that turned perpetually: the Colur: were heightned 
with gold; so were the Arctick and Antarctick circles, the Tro- 
picks, the Aeguinoctiall, the Meridian, and Horizon; onely the 
Zodiake was of pure gold; in which, the Masquers, yvnder the 
Characters of the twelue Signes, were plac’d, answering them in 
number; whose offices, with the whole frame, as it turned, Vvi- 
can went forward, to describe. (266-74) 


Vulcan then speaks: 


It is a spheare, Vhaue formed round, and euen, 
In due proportion to the spheare of heauen, 
With all his /znes, and circles; that compose 


The perfect’st form.... (276-79) 


The circle on earth is the symbol of perfection, resembling 
the perfect circles of the heavens, of which the zodiac is one. 
Spenser used it to indicate the immortal qualities apparent 
in man’s body: 


The frame thereof seemd partly circulare... . 
immortall, perfect, masculine. (Faerie Queene 2.9.22)"* 


Periphere See BLACKNESS. 
Perseus See VirTUE. 


Persuasion (Challenge at Tilt 149) Fig. 35 


Ripa pictures Persuasione and describes her as follows: 


“See also the comment of Sir Kenelm Digby, given in The 
Faerie Oueene, Book 2 (Baltimore, 1933), pp. 472-78. Cf. Donne: 
“She sees him [i.e., Christ] man, so like God made in this 

That of them both a circle emblem is.” 
(Upon the Annunciation and Passion 3-4) 
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A matron in an honorable habit, with a beautiful hair-dressing, 
above which stands a tongue, and at her foot is an eye. She is 
bound with many cords and bonds of gold, and holds with her 
hands a cord to which is attached an animal with three heads, 
one of a dog, one of a cat, and one of a monkey. 

The tongue as the principal and necessary instrument for per- 
suading others is painted as in the adornment of the head. This 
was done by the old Egyptians to show words and persuasion 
without art and merely with the aid of nature. To show then 
a speech aided by much practice and great art, they made an eye 
somewhat bloody, because as the blood is the seed of the soul, 
according to the saying of some philosophers, so speech with art 
is the seed of its actions, and as the eye is the window whence 
the soul sees out, so speech is the window whence it is seen by 
others. The bonds of gold for the body show that persuasion is 
nothing else than to be in captivity to others and bound with the 
skill and softness of eloquent speech. The animal of three faces 
shows the necessity of three things, which he ought to have who 
gives himself the function of persuasion. First, he ought to be 
benevolent, which is shown by the face of the dog, which fawns 
on people for its own interest. Then he should be docile, so that 
he may understand that person whom he is to persuade; this is 
shown by the monkey, which of all the animals best understands 
the thoughts of men. He must also be attentive; this is shown 
by the cat, which in its actions is very diligent and attentive. 
Persuasion holds the cord of the animal with both hands, because 
it she does not have these messengers, either she is not generated 
or she walks feebly. 


Petraea See OcEANIAE. 


Phant’sie, Phantaste (Vision of Delight 55, Cynthia's 
Revels 2.4.64) 


Perhaps a suggestion of Jonson’s Phant’sie is found in 
Spenser’s “lovely boy,” Fancy: 
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His garment neither was of silke nor say, 
But painted plumes, in goodly order dight, 
Like as the sunburnt Indians do aray 
Their tawney bodies, in their proudest plight: 
As those same plumes, so seemd he vaine and light, 
That by his gate might easily appeare; 
For still he far’d as dauncing in delight, 
And in his hand a windy fan did beare, 
That in the idle aire he mov’d still here and there. 
(Faerie Queene 3.12.5) 
All that Jonson tells is that Phant’sie has purple wings. 
Touches from Spenser’s description appear in Shirley's Tri- 
umph of Peace, where Fancy is “in a suit of several coloured 
feathers, hooded, a pair of bat’s wings on his shoulders.” 
Jonson’s Fancy, like Milton’s, 
misjoyning shapes, 
Wilde work produces oft, and most in dreams, 
(Paradise Lost 5.111-12)” 
asks the audience: 


Would you streight weare your spectacles, here, at your toes, 

And your boots 0’ your browes, and your spurs o’ your nose? 

(Vision of Delight 81-82) 

But there seems no reason to suppose this appeared in the 
costuming of Fancy herself. 

In Cynthia’s Revels Cupid says Phantaste is “of a most 
curious and elaborate straine, light, all motion, an vbiqutta- 
rie, shee is euery where.” Mercury interrupts: “Her very 
name speakes her, let her passe” (2.4.99-102). 


Phemonoe See PHOEMONOE. 
Philalethes (Love's Welcome 139) See TRUTH. 


Since the name means Love of Truth, he may well have 


™” Cf. Il Penseroso 147-50. 
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been a grave and impressive figure, perhaps with some of 
the attributes of Truth on his clothing or near him. Truth’s 
Angel, in Middleton’s Triumphs of Truth, wore “raiment of 
white silk powdered with stars of gold; on his head a crown 
of gold; a trumpeter before him on horseback.” 


Philautia (Cynthia's Revels 2.4.35) See HeEpon. 


Her name, from the Greek, signifies Self-Love. She is 
“fair” (2.4.37); Mercury indicates some of her charms one 
by one, but gives nothing on her costume. 


Phoemonoe (Augurs 299) 


The name is usually Phemonoe; Gyraldus gives it as Phe- 
menoe (Historia poetarum 2.61G). No suggestion for her 
costume is furnished by Jonson; she doubtless would have 
been clothed like a sibyl or a priestess (cf. FLAMEN). Gyral- 
dus makes her the daughter of Apollo and a sibyl, and dis- 
cusses her as the first heroic singer, but his account seems not 
to be Jonson’s source. An epigram in the Palatine Anthology 
(6.208) mentions a statue in which she wears a pharos. I 
find no authority for Ben’s reference to Hesiod; it apparently 
came from a work of reference.”® 


Phosphorus (Oberon 433) Fig. 26 


Since the star speaks, it probably appeared in human 
form. Some suggestion is furnished by Ripa’s Crepuscolo 
della Mattina: 

A boy of reddish brown color, with wings on his shoulders of 
the same color, in the act of flying upward. On the crown of his 

“Ernest W. Talbert, “New Light on Ben Jonson’s Workman- 
ship,” p. 157. 
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head he has a great and shining star, and with his left hand he 
holds an urn turned downward from which pour out very small 
drops of water. In his right hand he had a burning torch, also 
turned downward, and in the air is a swallow... . 

We represent him as a winged boy because he is part of time, 
and to signify the velocity of this quickly passing interval of 
dawn. The upward flight indicates that the twilight of the 
morning raises itself up because driven away by the light that 
appears in the east. The great and shining star that he has on 
his head is called Lucifer [Phosphorus], that is the bearer of 
light, and by this the Egyptians, as Pierio Valeriano says in the 
forty-sixth book of his Hieroglyphica, signified the twilight of the 
morning, and Petrarch in the Triumph of Fame, wishing to show 
that this star appears in the time of twilight, writes: 

Qual in sul giorno l’amorosa stella 

Suol venire d’Oriente innanzi al Sole. 
The scattering of very small drops of water with the urn shows 
that in summer the dew falls, and in winter because of the cold 
the frost, of which Ariosto writes: 

Rimase adietro il lido, & la meschina 

Olimpia che dormia senza destarse 

Finche l’Aurora la gelata brina 

Dalle dorate ruote in terra sparse. 


twilight of the morning is the messenger of day. The swallow is 
in the habit of singing before day in the twilight, as Dante says 
in the twenty-third canto of the Paradiso: 

NelVhora, che comincia i tristi lai 

La rondinella presso alla mattina 

Forse a memoria de suoi tristi guai. 


Phronesis (Cynthia's Revels 5.6) See THEOSOPHIA. 


The name of this mute character is derived from the 
Greek. Her presence results from Jonson’s conception of 
his play as a work de regimine principum. If Cynthia is to 
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represent Queen Elizabeth, she can hardly be unattended by 
Phronesis, or Prudence, one of the chief virtues of the ruler. 

Nothing is said of the costume of Phronesis, and as a 
“mute” she is not addressed. With its song by Hesperus, 
its dialogue between Cynthia and Arete, and the three silent 
characters—Tymé, Thauma, and Phronesis—the scene is 
masquelike, a suitable introduction to the first masque in the 
following scene. Probably, then, the three mutes were so 
costumed as to be recognizable. Phronesis might have had 
wings on her head and a book or scroll in her hand, like 
Ripa’s Scienza, or Science in Davenant’s Britannia’s Tri- 
umph. Perhaps she even had the two Janus-like faces com- 
monly given to the virtue of Prudence, as by Ripa."‘ At 
least she might have had a mirror.'"* With mirror and ser- 
pent she accompanies Queen Elizabeth on the title-page of 
Saxton’s Atlas of England and Wales (1579). The serpent 
embroidered on the sleeve of one of Queen Elizabeth’s dress- 
es (Fig. 43) indicated her wisdom as ruler. ; 


Pigmees (Pleasure Reconciled 133) Fig. 46 
See HeErcutes. 


In the Imagines (2.22) of Philostratus the Pygmies are 
so small that a whole army attacks Hercules; “two companies 


“Wishing to give King James this virtue of the perfect ruler, 
Rose wrote in allegorical terms: “Prudentia non minus ac caeteris 
nobilitandus est, qua praesentia disponit, praeterita recolit, futura 
prospicit, & in omnes regiones oculos libratos habet, & non minus a 
dorso quam a fronte intuentes ponderat; quo pacto prudentiam sub 
specie Mincruae e louis vertice natae, Romae pingebat Amulius: 
quod opus artificis illius pollice ita effictum fuit, & consummatum, 
vt oculi ipsius non recta tantum, sed etiam in obliquum & retrorsum, 
& in omnes plagas collimarent, & subtiliter penetrarent” (Idaea, p. 67). 

Cf. Acrypnia. 

“For a reproduction of Sapientia with that attribute, see Gilbert, 
Machiavelli's “Prince” and Its Forerunners, frontispiece. 
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march against his right hand,” for example. Jonson, repre- 
senting them by human actors, could employ but four, and 
of such size that one of them offers to steal the club of the 
hero. 


Pleasure (Pleasure Reconciled 117) 
See Hepon, Hercuts, Virtue. 


This figure is not described by Jonson. As the song of 
Daedalus shows, she is a female, though Ripa’s Piacere is 
“a young man sixteen years old, beautiful, laughing, with a 
garland of roses on his head, and clothed in green; he is 
much ornamented with a rainbow that surrounds his head 
from one shoulder to the other; in his right hand he holds a 
line with many hooks fastened to it, and in his left hand a 
bouquet of flowers.” The hooks indicate the allurements of 
the world, with the prick of conscience at last, and the rain- 
bow the transitory beauty of mortal things. Ruipa’s Volutta 
is a beautiful young woman, with a winged ball in her hand. 
Jonson may, however, have changed the sex of Ripa’s Pracere, 
as apparently Carew did for his Coelum Britannicum, where 
the garland of roses is given to Pleasure and the description 
of the rainbow is obviously translated from Ripa. He also 
gives her a “light lascivious habit,” and Ripa’s Volutta is 
described as lasciva. 

Pleasure as she appeared to Hercules, chief actor in Jon- 
son’s masque, is described thus by Prodicus, according to 
Xenophon: 


She was plump and soft, with high feeding. Her face was made 
up to heighten its natural white and pink, her figure to exag- 
gerate her height. Open-eyed was she; and dressed so as to dis- 
close all her charms. Now she eyed herself; anon looked whether 
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any noticed her; and often stole a glance at her own shadow. 
(Memorabilia 2.1.22) 


Plexaure See OCEANIAE. 


Plutus (Coronation 436, Love Restored 22) Figs. 9, 13, 56 
See Pecunia. 


In Love Restored the god of money is disguised as Cupid. 
In The King’s Entertainment in Passing to His Coronation, 
he stands by Peace, in the form of “a little boy, bare headed, 
his locks curled, and spangled with gold, of a fresh aspect, 
his body almost naked, sauing some rich robe cast ouer him; 
in his armes a heape of gold Ingots to expresse riches, where- 
of hee is the god.” “So Cephisodotus hath fained him. See 
Paus|anias| in Boeoti. & Phill ostratus| in Imag. contrary to 
Aristop| hanes| Theogn|is| Lucian and others, that make 
him blind and deformed” (437-40 and n.). The reference 
to Pausanias on Cephisodotus’s statue of Plutus as a boy 
might have been derived from the account of Plutus by 
either Cartari or Gyraldus. Similarly the statement of Philo- 
stratus (2.27) that at Rhodes he was represented as having 
sight is found in both. Both also speak of Aristophanes as 
representing him as blind and old. Cartari (p. 283) says 
that Lucian makes him both blind and lame, but Gyraldus 
(197.13), though mentioning Lucian, is less definite. Theog- 
nis is quoted by Gyraldus (196.25) as saying that Plutus is 
the greatest of the gods. The details, such as the ingots, are 
apparently devised by Jonson. — 

The relation of Plutus to Peace was perhaps suggested 
by the account of the statue,” since Cephisodotus placed 


“Jonson refers to Pausanias, Boeotia 16.2. The statue of Peace 
holding the boy Plutus is also mentioned in A¢ética 8.2. 
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the boy Plutus in the bosom of Peace because, as Cartari puts 
it, “peace is the preserver of riches but war dissipates them.” 


Poesy (Chloridia 278) Fig. 36 


In Davenant’s Temple of Love (1635), a few years later 
than Chloridia, Poetry wore a crown of laurel and was clad 
in a garment of “sky-colour set all with Stars of Gold.” By 
her side was a swan. These attributes are all given in one 
or the other of Ripa’s descriptions. Davenant, however, 
omits the musical instruments mentioned by Ripa and illus- 
trated by Raphael in his fresco in the Camera della Segna- 
tura.”” Jonson in his Expostulation with Inigo Jones men- 
tions Dame Poetry so slightingly that one is inclined to think 
that the main responsibility for her may have been Inigo’s. 
If so, perhaps she was not very different from the Poetry of 
Davenant’s masque, since the material part of this was de- 
signed by Inigo, and Davenant was apparently more pliable 
than Ben. 

In the Poetaster (4.3.108) Tucca addresses Demetrius as 
“my poore poeticall Furie,” as though he personified inspira- 
tion.” Cf. Every Man out of His Humour, Induction 147. 


Poets (Beauty 246, Neptune’s Triumph 7) 


The shades of poets in Beauty “were attir’d in a Priest- 
like habit of Crimson, and Purple, with Laurell gyrlonds” 
(246-47). Only Linus and Orpheus are named. 

For OreHeus, CHAUCER, etc., see their names. 


Polemius (Coronation 87) Figs. 8, 11 See ENYALIus. 


He was clad in an “antique coate, or armour, with a tar- 


*° Reproduced as the frontispiece of Gilbert, Literary Criticism. 
* Ripa’s Poetic Fury is reproduced by Nicoll, Figs. 150, 151. 
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get and sword; his helme on, and crowned with lawrell, 
implying strength and conquest” (88-go).” He bore the 
standard of the city, and his word was 


EXTINGVERE ET HOSTEIS. 


This, adapted from Seneca’s Octavia 443, fits well with the 
King’s motto of debellare superbos.”” 


Portunus (Neptune's Triumph 362, Fortunate Isles 479) 


Portunus, sometimes identified with Neptune himself, is, _ 
as Gyraldus says (162.25), described by Apuleius as “bristly 
with his caerulian beard” (Golden Ass 4.31). Sextus Pom- 
peius Festus, also quoted by Gyraldus, says that Portunus 
“was feigned to hold a key in his hand, and was thought to 
be the god of ports” or doors (s.v. Claudere). Since Jonson 
in his notes on the Hymenaei often refers to Festus, it is 
likely that he wished Portunus in his masques to hold a key. 


Post and Pair G hristmas 47) 


“With a paire-Royall of Aces in his Hat; his Garment 
all done over with Payres, and Purrs; his Squier carrying a 
Box, Cards, and Counters” (48-50). Post and pair is a game 
of cards. The pur is the name given to the Knave or Jack 


(N.E.D.). 


Pride (Golden Age 42) 


Her appearance is described by Marlowe (Faustus 2.2) 
and by Spenser (Faerte Queene 1.4.8-10), and she is repre- 


** Not until 1613 did Ripa describe Amor della Patria, clad in 
“habito militare antico.” 
** See IRENE. 
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sented by De Vos and Goltsius,* as well as in tapestries.” 
Ripa describes her as a “lady beautiful and haughty, nobly 
dressed in red, crowned with gold, adorned with many gems, 
holding in her right hand a peacock and in her left a mirror 
in which she looks and contemplates herself.” 


Priests of Hymen See HyMen. 
Priests of the Muses (Love Freed 269) 


They represent “the power of wisdome in the Muses 
ministers,” have “the spirit of prophesie,” and “are euer 
readie to assist Loue in any action of honor, and vertue, and 
inspire him with their owne soule” (271 n.). Perhaps they 
had something of the appearance of the Flamen in the Coro- 
nation (Fig. 18). 


Priests of Pan See Pan. 


Prometheus (Mercury Vindicated 197) 


In this masque Prometheus can hardly have been identi- 
fied by the vulture and chain. Possibly because he is unlikely 
to be recognized, Jonson has Nature address him by name. 


Promptitude See ProTHYMIA. 
Prosaites (Cynthia's Revels 1.5.19) 


His name, from the Greek, means “the beggar.” If his 
song (2.5) is to be taken literally, he was dressed in rags. 
Tucca remarks in the Poetaster: They “are euer wrapt vp in 
foule linnen, and can boast of-nothing but a leane visage, 


* Reproductions in Frederick Rogers, The Seven Deadly Sins. 
**D. T. B. Wood, “Tapestries of the Seven Deadly Sins,” with 


reproductions. 
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peering out of a seame-rent sute; the very emblemes of beg- 
gerie” (1.2.208-10). 


Proteus (Neptune's Triumph 362, Fortunate Isles 479, 
Love’s Triumph 102) 


In The Masque of Beauty (73) this character is called 
“the gray Prophet of the Sea,” and Jonson quotes: 


Est in Carpathio Neptuni gurgite vates, 
Ceruleus Proteus. (Virgil, Georgics 4.387-88) 


Caerulean, either green or blue, is the proper color for a deity 
of the sea. Jonson’s gray perhaps goes back to the fourth 
book of the Odyssey, where Proteus appears as aged, and as 
the shepherd of the seals. Though not described in the 
masques where he figures, Proteus may be assumed to have 
the wet and weed-strewn hair of a sea divinity (cf. OcEaNus), 
to be aged, and to have attributes of a shepherd. 


Prothymia or Promptitude, Readiness (Coronation 150, 
Lovers Made Men 11) Figs. 8, 10 


. . attyr’d in a short tuck’t garment of flame-colour, wings at 
her backe; her haire bright, and bound vp with ribands: her brest 
open, virago-like; her buskins so ribanded: Shee was crowned 
with a chaplet of trifoly, to expresse readinesse, and opennesse 
euery way; in her right hand shee held a squirrell, as being the 
creature most full of life and quicknesse: in the left a close round 
censor, with the perfume sodainely to be vented forth at the 
sides. (Coronation 151-59) 


Part of this may have come from Ripa’s Prontezza, who is 


A woman naked, and winged; in her right hand she holds a 
flame of fire and in her left a squirrel. 
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She is shown naked in order to be free of every impediment to 
activity. 

She is winged, for the sake of readiness and speed, indications 
of promptitude. 

The flame in her hand signifies vivacity of spirit, which is revealed 
in operations of a prompt sort, and among men one is more 
prompt than another in proportion as he participates in this ele- 
ment. The squirrel is depicted because it is a very swift animal. 


Prothymia, though not naked, attains the power of activ- 
ity by her “tuck’t” garment. The flame color of her raiment 
suggests the flame held by Prontezza, and the censer is ap- 
parently the substitute for it. The squirrel is perhaps the 
clearest sign of Ripa’s influence. Jonson’s addition is the 
chaplet of trifoly. To Peacham, writing in 1606, the trefoil 
was the symbol of hope.”® 
and ready person should be represented as hopeful. 


It is not unsuitable that a prompt 


In William Kip’s engraving of the Arch at Fenchurch 
Prothymia is incorrectly indicated as Vigillance]. See 
AGRYPNIA. 


Jonson’s Readiness is “a winged Mayd, with two flaming 
bright lights in her hands” (Lovers Made Men 12-15). 


Prudence See PHRONESIS. 
Psychrote See BLACKNESS. 


Pyracmon (Haddington 317, Mercury Vindicated 3, 

Love's Welcome 50) Fig. 69 

For this figure and his mute companions, Brontes and 
Sterops, Jonson, like Comes (p. 77), refers to Aeneid 8.424- 
25: 

** The Gentlemans Exercise 2.1. 
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Ferrum exercebant vasto Cyclopes in antro, 
Brontesque, Steropesque et nudus membra Pyracmon. 


In Natalis Comes’s picture of the three Cyclopes working 
at the anvil, presided over by Vulcan, Pyracmon appears as 
somewhat older than the other two. All three have an eye 
in the middle of the forehead. 

In Love’s Welcome, as in Dekker’s London’s Tempe, 
the Cyclopes are English smiths. In the Haddington Masque 
their costumes may have been more nearly classical. 


Quiet See Esycuta. 
Rage (Queens 131) Fig. 30 See Humours. 


Jonson calls her “flame-ey’d.” She may have had some- 
thing of the appearance of Spenser’s Fury: 


But Fury was full ill appareiled 

In rags, that naked nigh she did appeare, 

With ghastly lookes and dreadfull drerihed; 

For from her backe her garments she did teare, 

And from her head oft rent her snarled heare: 

In her right hand a firebrand she did tosse 

About her head, still roaming here and there. 
(Faerie Queene 3.12.17) 


Ripa gives Ira and Ingiuria “occhi infiammati,” and 
under the Choleric Complexion quotes from Persius: 


Nunc face supposita fervescit sanguis, et ira 
Scintillant oculi. (3.116-17) 


Fire is a symbol of Choler, and this Complexion, according 
to Ripa, has a shield on which is a great flame of fire. 
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Rain (Chloridia 186) 


“Presented by fiue persons all swolne, and clouded ouer, 
their hayre flagging, as if they were wet, and in their hands, 
balls full of sweete water, which, as they dance, sprinkle all 
the roome” (186-89). 


So far as I have observed, no other English masque repre- 
sented Rain. Ripa’s figure of Pioggia, a nymph of the air, 
is too dignified for an antimasque. 


Rapine (Golden Age 43) 


One of the Evils of the Iron Age. Since this and the 
other Evils not only danced but were later turned to statues, 
they were presumably fairly spectacular. Ripa’s description 
is as follows: 


An armed woman with a kite, the bird of prey, as a crest. She has 
a naked sword in her right hand and in her left a shield in the 
midst of which is painted Pluto engaged in the rape of Proser- 
pina, and in one corner is a wolf... . 

The kite is a very rapacious bird, as everybody knows, and 
because it always lives on the things of others it represents rapine. 
Proserpina in the midst of the shield in the grasp of Pluto sig- 
nifies the same thing, as also does the wolf, as Tibullus shows 
in his first Elegy: 

At vos, exiguo pecori, furesque lupique 
Parcite, de magno est preda petenda grege. 


Readiness See PRorTHYMIA. 
Reason (Hymenaei 129) Fig. 37 


.. . seated in the top of the Globe (as in the braine, or highest 
part of Man) figur’d in a venerable personage, her haire white, 
and trayling to her waste, crowned with lights, her garments 
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lue, and semined with starres, girded vnto her with a white 
bend, fill’d with Arithmeticall figures, in one hand bearing a 
Lampe, in the other a bright Sword. . . . (129-34) 


This figure in part depends on Ripa’s Ragione, who is girded 
with a white “benda” painted all over with arithmetical 
figures. She also has a sword in her hand, and is crowned, 
but with gold rather than lights. In his alternative descrip- 
tion appears the dress of celestial color, but without stars. 


While Jonson makes her venerable, Ripa makes her 
young, and does not speak of her hair. The stars added by 
Jonson to the blue garment appear in Ripa’s figure of Poetry. 
The lamp is made by Ripa an attribute of both Study and 
Wisdom. Here Jonson appears to adapt the Iconologia 
freely to his purpose, adding what suits him and omitting 
features, such as a lion held by a bit in its mouth, that were 
unsuitable to a Reason who was to be shown sitting and 
then was to descend. 

Davenant and Inigo Jones in the frontispiece or pro- 
scenium of Salmacida Spolia were closer to Ripa, giving 
Reason a bridle in her hand, and representing above, in a 
second order, winged children, “one riding on a furious lion, 
which he seems to tame with reins and a bit.” 


Religion See THEOSOPHIA. 
Revel (Vision of Delight 5) 


One of six characters who accompany Delight. In the 
absence of descriptions, one can only imagine that this char- 
acter was somewhat like Laetitia or Hedon (q.v.). 
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Risus See VENUS, LAUGHTER. 
Rivers See Fioops. 


Robin Goodfellow or Puck-Hairy (Love Restored 37, Sad 
Shepherd 3.1) 


In The Sad Shepherd he is malicious, an ally of the witch. 
In Love Restored he is more as described by Milton: 


The drudging goblin swet, 
To ern his Cream-bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere glimps of morn, 
His shadowy Flale hath thresh’d the Corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end, 
Then lies him down the Lubbar Fend. 
And stretch’d out all the Chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength. (L’Allegro 105-12) 


In Grim the Collier of Croydon he is “in a suite of Leather 
close to his body, his face and hands coloured russet colour, 
with a flayle’ (Act 4, beginning). In Wily Beguiled he 
says: “Ile rather put on my flashing red nose, and my flaming 
face, and come wrapt in a calve skin, and cry bo ho” (p. 24). 


In both Grim and Wily he is too malignant for Jonson’s 
conception. In having him say that he “stucke to this shape 
you see me in, of mine owne, with my broome, and my 
candles” (Love Restored 137-38), Jonson refers to his assis- 
tance to the kitchen maids, for he “sweepes the harth, and 
the house cleane” (Love Restored 57-58) at night. In Row- 
lands’ More Knaves Yet, it is said that Robin “came a nights, 


and would make kitchins cleane.’”’ 


* The Percy Society [X.114. 
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Elinor Rumming = (Fortunate Isles 421) 


She can hardly have appeared altogether as in Skelton’s 
Tunning of Elinor Rumming, but presumably some attempt 
at it was made: 


She is somewhat sage 
And well worn in age: 
For her visage 
It would assuage 
A man’s courage. 

Her loathly lere 
Is nothing clear, 
But ugly of cheer, 
Droopy and drowsy, 
Scurvy and lowsy, 
Her face all bowsy, 
Comely crinkléd, 
Woundrously wrinkléd, 
Like a roast pig’s ear, 
Bristléd with hair. 

Her lewd lips twain, 
They slaver, men sayne, 
Like a ropy rain, 
A gummy glaire. 
She is ugly fair: 
Her nose somedele hookéd, 
And camously crooked, 
Never stopping, 
But ever dropping; 
Her skin, loose and slack, 
Grainéd like a sack; 
With a crooked back. 

Her eyen gowndy 
Are full unsowndy, 
For they are bleared; 
And she gray haired, 
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Jawed like a jetty; 

A man would have pitty 

To see how she is gumméd, 
Gingered and thumbéd, 
Gently jointed, 

Greased and annointed 

Up to the knuckels; 

The bones of her huckels 
Like as they were with buckels 
Together made fast. 

Her youth is far past! 
Footed like a plane, 

Legged like a crane, 

And yet she will jet 

Like a jollivet, 

In her furréd flocket, 

And gray russet rocket, 
With simper and cocket. 
Her hood of Lincoln green 
It has been hers, I ween, 
More than forty year; 

And so doth it appear, 

For the green bare threades 
Look like sere weedes, 
Witheréd like hay, 

The wool worn away. 

And yet, I dare say, 

She thinketh herself gay 
Upon the holy day 

When she doth her array 
And girdeth in her geets 
Stitched and pranked with pleats; 
Her kirtle, Bristol-red, 

With clothes upon her head 
That weigh a sow of lead, 
Writhen in wondrous wise 
After the Saracen’s guise, 
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With a whim-wham 
Knit with a trim-tram 
Upon her brain-pan; 
Like an Egyptian 
Cappéd about. 

When she goeth out 
Herself for to shew, 
She driveth down the dew 
With a pair of heeles 
As broad as two wheeles; 
She hobbles as a gose 
With her blanket hose, 
Her shoon smeared with tallow, 
Greaséd upon dirt 
That bawdeth her skirt. 


Some of this, it will be observed, is used by Jonson in his 

masque (371-80). 

Rumor (Time Vindicated 106) See FAME. 
A disparaging name for Fame. 

Safety See SOTERIA. 

Saron (Neptune’s Triumph 362, Fortunate Isles 479) 


A little-known marine god, mentioned by Gyraldus 
(167.12). Doubtless his appearance was not unlike that of 
Glaucus (q.v.). 


Satire See CHRONOMASTIX. 
Saturn See TIME. 
Satyrs (Oberon 5, Entertainment at Althrope 1, Chlort- 

dia 199) Figs. 1, 65 See SILENUs, 


In the Entertainment the musical instrument is the con- 
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ventional pipe, but in Oberon it is a cornet. The satyrs 
speak of themselves as having cloven feet, crooked legs, shag- 
gy thighs, hairy tails, tawny wrists, stubbed horns, and prick- 
ing ears; in other words, they are conventional satyrs, as 
described by Casaubon in treating the gem to which Jonson 
refers (see SILENUS), or as represented by Beauioyeulx in his 
Balet comique (p. 32). The figure of the satyr on the title- 
page of the folio editions of Jonson’s works doubtless met 
the author’s approval. The goat-man holds a great stave, 
possibly the humbler counterpart of the “ivory staves” prom- 
ised by Silenus as a gift from Oberon. 

From Virgil (Eclogue 6) Jonson gives the names of two 
of the satyrs of Oberon as Chromis and Mnasil. 


Scorn (Golden Age 42) 


One of the Evils accompanying the Iron Age. Some- 
thing can be inferred from Ripa’s description of Dispregio 
della Virtu (Scorn of Virtue): 


A man clad in the color of verdigris, holding in his left hand a 
heron, and with his right caressing it; by his side is a hog, which 
treads down roses and flowers. 

The color of the clothing indicates malignity of spirit, the 
root of the scorn of virtue and of the love of vice; this is clearly 
shown by the caresses he gives the heron, a bird in the highest 
degree deceptive, and of infinite vices, as Alciati testifies in his 
emblems.’ 


Sculpture (Chloridia 278) 


Apparently in no other English masque or entertainment. 
Ripa describes her as “a beautiful young woman, with her 
hair simply and negligently dressed; on her head is a bow 

“Emblem 83, /gnavi. 
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of green laurel. She is clothed in cloth of attractive color, 
with her right hand on the head of a statue of stone; in her 
other hand she holds various instruments needed for the 
exercise of her art. Her feet are placed on a rich carpet.” 


Sea-Horse See OcEANUS. 


Sea-Maids = (Blackness 37) 


Not described. Presumably Sirens, since they were “for 
song.” Cartari pictures them and other sea nymphs part 
man and part fish (pp. 245, 263). 


Sebasis or Veneration (Coronation 141) Figs. 8, 10 


This name is taken directly from the Greek. She is 
dressed in ash color, with a veil of the same color over her 
head. Her hands are crossed before her and her eyes half 
closed. In Coelum Britannicum (1633) Carew presented 
Eusebeia or Religion, founded on Ripa’s Religione. 

On the engraving of the Arch at Fenchurch she is in- 
correctly labeled Prom|pitude]. See Acrypnia. 


Serenitas (Beauty 185) See Execrra, Iris. 


In a garment of bright skre-colour, a long tresse, and waued 
with a vaile of diuers colours, such as the golden skie sometimes 
shewes: vpon her head a cleare, and faire Sunne shining, with 
rayes of gold striking downe to the feet of the figure. In her 
hand a Christall, cut with seuerall angles, and shadow’d with 
diuers colours, as caused by refraction. (186-91) 


Apparently Jonson wished this figure to indicate color as 
well as brightness, as appears in his repetition of the words 
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“diuers colours,” and his use of Iris. He took something 
from Ripa’s Serenita del Giorno, Ninfa dell’ Aria,’ who is 


di colore giallo, con bionde, & longhe treccie ornate di perle, & 
8 8g P 
di veli di pit colori, sopra alla chioma si poserd un Sole chiaro 
f P I , 
& bellissimo, 4 pié del quale pendera un velo d’oro, & con bella 
gratia cadera sopra le spalle di detta figura. 
Il colore del vestimento sara torchino. 


Evidently Jonson modified the veil to rays falling to the 
feet of Serenitas; or possibly he was led to mentioning her 
feet by the words @ pie. 


The crystal seems to be Jonson’s addition; he explains 
that it is connected with the “Opticks reason of the Rainbow, 
& the Mythologists making her the Daughter of Electra’ 
(1g0 n.). Natalis Comes in his article on Iris (8.20) says 
much of optica ratio, and gives Electra as the mother of 
Iris. The rainbow as the sign of fair weather appears in 
the motto “Non sine sole Iris” on Zucchero’s portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth (Fig. 43). 


Servitude See Doutosts. 
Silenus (Oberon 32) Fig. 65 


Inigo’s sketch for this figure follows an engraving by 
Marcantonio Raimondi from an antique bas-relief,’ where 
the drunken Silenus is supported by two satyrs in conven- 
tional fashion.* He has a long beard, is crowned with a 


*See Gordon, “The Imagery of Ben Jonson’s The Masque of 
Blacknesse,” p. 133. 

* Designs, No. 46, with references to Bartsch, Peintre graveur, X1V, 
249; Delaborde, Marc-Antoine, No. 137; Reinach, Répertoire de re- 
hefs, Ill, 69. Reproduction of Inigo’s drawing in Nicoll, Stuart 
Masques, p. 177. 

“W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der . . . Mythologie 
4-491, s.v. Satyros. 
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wreath, and clings to his wine-jug.” The same design is 
given by Natalis Comes (5.8) as an insert in a larger pic- 
ture of the drunken Silenus supported on an ass, a variant 
of the same theme. 


In much the same fashion Silenus appeared in The 
Masque of Flowers: 


An old fat man, attired in a crimson Sattin Doublet, without 
wings, collar or skirts, a great paunch, so as his Doublet, though 
drawne with a lace, would not meete together by a handfull, 
sleeves of cloth of Golde, bases and gamashaes of the same, a 
red swolne face, with a bunched nose, grey beard, bald head, 
pricke eares and little hornes. 


Jonson gives several notes bearing on the appearance of 
Silenus. One of these refers to the sixth Eclogue of Virgil, 
where Jonson learned of the “grauity and profound knowl- 
edge” (50 n.) possessed by Silenus, who sings of the creation 
of the world and of early mythology. Jonson also quotes 
from this eclogue the beginning of the description of Sile- 
nus as a drunken old man lying asleep; the wreath has fallen 
from his head but he still clings to the handle of his wine- 
tankard,® 


Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus ansa. 


Jonson quotes from Isaac Casaubon’s De satyrica Grae- 
corum poesi (17 n.). Casaubon not merely describes a “little 
gem or piece of jasper,” but also gives a picture of it. Evi- 


“The editors of Designs, No. 46, say that this is a drawing not 
of Silenus but of Bacchus. The entire relief from which the figures 
come does represent a Bacchic scene, but Inigo gives only Silenus 
and his supporters. 

° This scene formed the Intermedio Terzo of Antonio Landi’s 
Il Commodo (Apparato et feste nelle noze dello . .. Duca di Firenze, 


p. 125). 
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dently Jonson read carefully his whole discussion,’ of which 
parts are here given: 


Satyri & Sileni: quos non specie, sed aetate solum differe Grae- 
corum plerique censuerunt. Sileni Satyrorum erant epistatae 
propter grandem aetatem, Bacchi ipsius paedagogi,tpop% & baiuli. 
Satyri eiusdem Bacchi collusores* (p. 40) [ Athenienses] pulcher- 
rimis deorum sigillis, Veneris, Cupidinis, Gratiarum ac similium, 
simulacra turpissima deformium Silenorum circumdabant, ea arte 
elaborata, ut claudi recludique possent: clarissime hoc modo quid 
de Silenis esset iudicandum significantes: quantumvis & forma 
ipsorum pareret ridicula, & mores quoque petulantes ac procaces 
(pp. 62-3).” 

Formam quoque diversam illis darent: quod non solum 
scriptorum testimoniis probare possumus: verum gemmae scalp- 
tura ris waAauds xetpos Guam ostendit nobis vir harum rerum 
callentissimus, & indagator felicissimus, Petrus Pascasius Bagarrius, 
Aquisextiensis advocatus, & gazae regiae cimeliorum antiquitatis 
praefectus. Eius gemmae exemplum, quia facit apprime ad in- 
stitutum sermonem, infra subiecimus.’® En vetustatis monu- 
mentum egregium, & admiratione omnium, quos res antiquae 
capiunt, dignissimum, nam praeter solertiam subtilissimi artificis, 
cujus hoc elaboratissimum opus est: plane stupenda in tantulo 
spatio rerum, personarum, actionum varietas.’* Quid multa? 
... Ipsa gemma iaspis est, viriditatis nigricantis, non plane pellu- 
cida, punctis rubris stellata (pp. 67-68). 


Personae in argumento hujus gemmae contentae omnino sunt 


"Most of the learning in the early notes on Oberon was derived 
from it: in 6 ab “Julian, in Caesarib.” (p. 65); in 48 b the reference 
to Nonnus (p. 80), and the Latin sentences with their Greek words 
(pp. 145-46); even the reference to Horace in this note is found in 
Casaubon (p. 91), as well as the lines from Virgil in 9 c (p. 95); in 
65 d the reference to Galen “out of Hippocrat|es|, Conzment. 3 in 6 
Epidemi<c>or” (p. 89). Note 77 d is entirely from Casaubon 1.4, 
PP: 135-37- 

8 Cf. Oberon 7 ab. 

“Cf. Oberon 50 c. 

** See Fig. 65. 

™ See Oberon 17 d. 
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octo. Bacchus, qui tenerorum more puerorum gestatur: Silenus, 
qui illum in ulnis gestat, altero brachio corpus pueri amplectens; 
altero, crus sinistrum ei sustinens. Satyrus & puer orgiasta, qui a 
dextris onus Sileno sublevant. Bacchae treis; una quae ferulam 
in dextra habet; altera est tympanistria, . . . tertia tibicina; hujus 
solum caput apparet, cum geminis tibiis quas ore inflat. Postremo 
puerulus cernitur cornu copiae sinistra attoilens. Vides heic 
praeterea hircum, aptam ad Liberi sacra victimam; vel histrioni- 
bus tragicis paratum praemium. Hoc amplius humi iacent, hinc 
Sileni cantharus, effuso vino: illinc persona histrionis capiti de- 
tracta, cum appensis offendicibus, sive vinculis (pp. 72-73). .- - 
Silenus contra, senex, rugarum plenus, exsuccus, calvus, vestem 
indutus, & ut videtur, caput petasatus,’* barba densa ac promissa; 
sima denique nare, quam notam Silenis diserte tribuit Lucianus 
(Pp. 75). + « 

Heic vero observandum quod ante dicebamus, formam eam 
Sileno in ista gemma tribui, ut Satyrico generi penitus eximatur. 
Satyrorum notae sunt propriae, cornicula in capite, & dimidiam 
corpus caprinum: erant enim ibridae ac Sveis, e duplici forma 
concreti, humana & caprina: super umbilicum, hominem refe- 
rebant: nisi quod coruna habebant: infra umbilicum, capris 
simillimi fingebantur, quae omnia in Satyro heic picto licet ani- 
madvertere: cornicula in capite, cauda extrema spina dependens, 
pilis hirta femora, crura ac pedes plane instar caprorum. In Si- 
leno nihil penitus istorum. Abesse fronte cornua clarissimum: 
pedum alter latet: alter inter pedes Satyri exit: in quo digiti quin- 
que manifesto parent. Plerisque veterum, ut supra diximus, ali- 
ter persuasum: Satyros nempe esse, praeter grandaevitatem cetera 
aliis similes. ... Non omnes ita sensisse de Sileni testis locupletis- 
sima est haec gemma: testeis sunt & aliae gemmae, & diversi gene- 
ris monumenta vetustatis quotque hactenus visa nobis:’* in quibus 
Silenum partim stantem, partim asino vehentem, non alia quam 
heic efhctum forma constanter observavimus. . . . De calvitie 
Sileni, quae & Satyris communis auctore Luciano, quaeque in 

*” Oberon 40 a. 

* Anyone who examines Roman remains, a visitor to Pompei for 


example, must be impressed with the number of the representations 
of Silenus. 
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gemma luculenter expressa, multa Synesius in Calvitie encomio 
(py 79-62). 00% 

Tegmen capitis in Sileni imagine, petasus est nisi fallor: nam 
& in pompa Ptolemaici Sileni petasum gestant: sed petasi vera 
forma parum heic apparet: nam artifex qui maximé propriam 
Silenorum notam sciebat esse, calvitiem: id studiosé fecit, ut 
quantum occupabat calvities, tantum fere capitis nudaret; petaso 
in occipitium & posticam partem capitis reiecto. (pp. 84-85)" 
But though Casaubon frequently refers to the procession of 
Bacchus described by Athenaeus in the fifth book of the 
Deipnosophists and alluded to by Jonson,’” he does not use 
the exact words of Jonson’s second quotation. This perhaps 
came directly from Athenaeus. At any rate it indicates that 
Jonson would have wished his Silenus to appear “clad in a 
purple pallium, wearing white sandals and a petasus, and 
carrying a little golden caduceus.”"® 


Simplicity See APHELIA. 


Skelton (Fortunate Isles 312) 


He and Skogan were “in like habits, as they liu’d” (312). 
Jonson refers to him as 


Domine Skelton, 
The worshipfull Poet Laureat to K. Harry. (306-7) 


“Tsaac Casaubon, De satyrica Graecorum poesi, & Romanorum 
satira libri duo, lib. 1, cap. 2. 

* Oberon 40 n. Jonson’s reference to book 6, rather than book 5, 
is merely a misprint. 

*’ Casaubon gives the Greek (p. 81) for part of this but apparently 
not the Latin. A Latin translation that Jonson may have used reads: 
“Sileni duo post hos gradiebantur, purpureo pallio vestiti, cum albis 
soleis. Horum alter petasatus aureum caduceum parvum ferebat” 
(Athenaeus, De:pnosophistarum libri XV. Isaac Casaubon recensuit. 
Addita est & lacobi Dalechampii Cadomensis Latina interpretatio. 
Apud Hieronymum Commelinum, 1597, p. 198A). This is close to 
Jonson’s “purpureo pallio vestitus, cum albis soleis, et petasatus, 
aureum caduceum parvum ferens.” 
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This suggestion that the poet was in clerical costume and 
wore a laurel wreath fits the drawing made by Inigo, in 
which he is shown “wearing a wreath on his head and a 
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voluminous gown. 


Skogan (Fortunate Isles 312) 


Henry Skogan and Skelton were “in like habits, as they 
liu’d” (312). His figure in Inigo’s drawing is described as 
“wearing cap and short tunic reaching to the thighs.””* It 
is to be regretted that the drawing is not more exact in detail 
and clearer, for it would enable us to test the knowledge of 
the history of costume applied by Inigo and Jonson. His 
somewhat vague head-covering may be the hood usual in 
the early years of the fifteenth century, and a garment hang- 
ing halfway to the knees was also possible.”® 


t 


Merefool’s remark that Skogan is “very lean” seems to 
contradict a reference in Chaucer’s Lenvoy a Scogan to “alle 
hem that ben hore and rounde of shape” (line 31); this is 
usually supposed to include Skogan. 


Slander (Queens 127, Golden Age 38, Hymenaei 902) 
See Envy. 


In Hymenaei, Slander is “squint-eyd,” and in Queens 
she is said to boast “her oblique looke” (128). One expects 
her to be characterized also by the tongue, as is Spenser’s 
Blatant Beast in Faerie Queene 6.12.27, or Ripa’s Detrattione. 
The references to the eye are fitting for Envy, and indicate 


that Jonson thought of Slander as essentially envious. The 
“ Designs, p. 52. For a reproduction, see Nicoll, p. 159. 
* Designs, No. 66. Reproduced by Nicoll, Fig. 116, and in Peter 


Cunningham, Inigo Jones, etc. (Shakespeare Society, 1848), Plate 3. 
** Kelly and Schwabe, p. 29. 
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“oblique look” is perhaps a translation of Horace’s “obliquo 
oculo” (Epistles 1.14.37), referring to Envy. Spenser does 
not mention the eye in his description of Sclaunder (Faerie 
Queene 4.8.23-28). 


Snow (Chloridia 191) See Boreas. 


Jonson writes: “Seuen with rugged white heads, and 
beards, to expresse Snow, with flakes on their garments, 
mix’d with hayle” (191-92). 


Soteria or Safety (Coronation 491) Figs. 9, 16, 22 
See Prira. 


... a damsell in carnation, the colour signifying cheare, and life; 
shee sat high: vpon her head she wore an antique helme, and in 
her right hand a speare for defence, in her left a cup for Medi- 
cine: at her feet was set a pedestall vpon which a serpent rowld 
vp did lie. (492-96) 


The word for the group formed by Soteria and Peira was 
Terca Depere Metvs. 


Borrowed from Mart. [12.6] and implying that now all feares 
haue turnd their backes, and our safetie might become securitie, 
danger being so wholly deprest, and vnfurnisht of all meanes to 


hurt. (505-9) 


The color of her garments is apparently Jonson’s selection. 
The explanation also seems to be his, for I do not find such 
an interpretation of carnation—surely an obvious one—any- 
where else.”” The remainder of the description, except for 


the helm, apparently Jonson’s own, comes from a combi- 


** Miss Linthicum (Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and H1s 
Contemporaries, p. 38) refers to Jonson’s explanation without giving 
any source or parallel. 
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nation of Ripa’s three accounts.”* In one he gives her a high 
seat, in one a spear, and in one a pedestal; in all three the 
cup and the serpent are mentioned. In saying that the 
spear is for defense, Jonson has also gone beyond Ripa, who 
merely has Salute lean on it as a firm support. The descrip- 
tions in the Iconologia are drawn in part from a medal of 
Antoninus Pius. A large number of coins of this emperor 
with a figure of Salus are described by recent numismatists, 
but I have been able to find accounts of none that give the 
spear, though cup and scepter are frequent. The spear 
and dish, though not the serpent, are found on coins of 
Tiberius,”* Galba,”* and Vespasian;” the serpent also appears 
without the cup. Jonson may have known some of these 
coins. Among the Latins, Salus was not always limited in 
her function to the protection of health, but had charge also 
of the general well-being.” Jonson has gone still further 
in this direction than even Ripa warrants him, by explaining 
that the spear is “for defence” and providing Salus with “an 
antique helm,” thus emphasizing her military quality in a 
way hardly in accord with the medical symbolism of the 
serpent and the dish or cup. In so applying his allegory, 
Jonson perhaps recalled what King James had written in 
his Basilikon Doron: 


“Cf. the “gentle Canace” with her rod with serpents twined 
about it and her cup of Nepenthe in Faerie Queene 4.3.42. 

**T find no mention of it in the Manus Aeneae, cecropii votum 
referentis, dilucidatio of Jacobus Philippus Tomasinus (first edition, 
1649), where much is said of Salus. 

** Discorso di M. Sebastiano Erizzo sopra le medaglie degli 
antichi, p. 190. 

*“Aeneas Vico, Primorum XII Caesarum verissimae imagines ex 
antiquis numismatis desumptae, Galba, ex aere, No. 16. 

* [bid., Vespasian, ex aere, No. 16. 

*°'H. L. Axtell, The Deification of Abstract Ideas in Roman Lit- 
erature and Inscriptions, s.v. Salus. 
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Ye must not onely be carefull to keep your subjectes, from receiu- 
ing anie wrong of others within; but also ye must be carefull to 
keepe them from the wrong of anie forraine Prince without: sen 
the sword is given you by God . . . to reuenge and free them of 
forraine injuries done vnto them. And therefore warres ypon 
just quarrels are lawfull. (p. 55) 


Spenser (Golden Age 117) 


A number of persons in Jonson’s audience in 1615 may 
have remembered Spenser’s appearance. Jonson himself 
may have seen him in London in 1595 or 1596, or in 1598 
just before his death. 


Sphynx See IGNORANCE. 
Spirits, Aéry (Chloridia 251) See Iris, 
JoHPHIEL, SERENITY. 


Possibly a cloudlike effect was intended. See. Nicoll, 
Stuart Masques (Index, s.v. Clouds). 

Ripa gives several Nymphs of the Air, such as Iris and 
Serenita del Giorno; the last is suggested by Iris’s words, 
“The ayre is clear” (260). 


Splendor (Beauty 179) 


In a robe of flame colour, naked brested; her bright hayre 
loose flowing: She was drawn in a circle of clouds, her face, and 
body breaking through; and in her hand a branch, with two 
Roses, a white, and a red. (180-83) 


Jonson adds: “The Rose is call’d, elegantlie, by Ach. Tat. 
lib. 2. [Sect. 1]..., the splendor of Plants, and is euery where 
taken for the Hieroglyphick, of Splendor” (183 n.). Ripa 
often mentions the rose, but never as indicating splendor; on 
the contrary, he says: “Pierio Valeriano writes in book 55 
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that this flower is the hieroglyphic of human frailty and a 
sign of transitory good, and of the shortness of our life, since 
on the very day when she flourishes and shows her vigor 
she also wilts, languishes, and dies.”*’ Possibly association 
with English royalty as the Tudor rose was in Jonson’s 
mind.** The rose as queen, empress, or monarch of the 
flowers was familiar to the Italian poets, as Marino (La 
Rosa). So far as Splendor is related to beauty, it is pertinent 
that the rose is the flower of Venus (q.v.), as well as of 
Aglaia, one of the Graces (q.v.), who stood for Beauty or 


Majesty, Brightness (the English for the Latin Splendor). 
Ripa’s Bellezza is “un splendore, che deriva dalla luce 
But Jon- 
son’s Splendor is a lesser thing, being but one of the eight 
“Elements of Beauty” (176). Ripa’s Beauty has a ball and 
compass to indicate measure and proportion, something of 


> 


della faccia di Dio, come difiniscono i Platonici.’ 


the idea of Ben’s Temperies, and a lily, suggesting Venustas. 
Clouds are mentioned for both Bellezza and Splendor, but 
the head of the first is hidden among them, while the face 
and body of the second are breaking through them. Ripa’s 
Beauty is little visible because of the brightness (splendore) 
that surrounds her, but Splendor, with her robe of flame 
color and her bright hair, is brightness itself. The clouds, 
intended to give Splendor a dark background, are apparently 
permanent; thus they are unlike the clouds and mists of 
other masques,” from which figures suddenly emerge. 


* S.v. Fugacitéd delle grandezze, & della gloria mondana, not in 
the edition of 1603. Cf. Faerie Queene 2.12.74-75, and the notes on 
the passage in the Johns Hopkins Spenser. 

*® See JEALOUSY. 

” E.g., Hymenaei 906, Vision of Delight 55, Chloridia 30, 33. See 
the Index of Nicoll’s Stuart Masques. 
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Sport (Vision of Delight 5, Time Vindicated 346, Had- 
dington 160) See VENus. 


His appearance can be deduced from that of his com- 
panions, such as Laughter (q.v.). 


Spring (Challenge at Tilt 154, Chloridia 33) See Hours. 


“...a beautifull Mayde, her vpper garment greene, vnder 
it, a white robe wrought with flowers; a garland on her 
head” (Chloridia 33-35). In his drawing (Designs, Plate 
XII) Inigo also gives her a garland in her right hand. 
Ripa’s description of Primavera is much the same, as is 
Spring in other English masques and entertainments: The 
Four Seasons, The Masque of Flowers, Dekker’s King’s En- 
tertainment and Britannia’s Honor, Heywood’s London’s 
Peaceable Estate, Nabbes’s Spring’s Glory, and the Lord 
Mayor’s Show for 1620. 

Since Earine, of Jonson’s The Sad Shepherd, symbolizes 
the spring, appropriate costume must have been intended, 
but what we have of the play gives no indication of it. 


Sterops See Pyracmon. 


Stesichorus (Fortunate Isles 525) 


Cicero speaks of a statue of Stesichorus at Thermae as 
showing a bent old man with a book (In verrem 2.2.35). 


Storge (Cynthia's Revels 5.7.27) See PHILAUTIA. 


The name, directly from the Greek, means “natural affec- 
tion,” and is interpreted as “allowable self-love.” She is 
Self-Love, or Philautia, in disguise. 


Her color, citron, which Jonson says expressed her quali- 
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ty, is probably to be interpreted with some of the symbolism 
of yellow in its relation to love.*° The remainder of the 
spectacle, so far as described, is furnished by her impress: 


Her deuice is a perpendicular Leuell, vpon a Cube, or Square. 
The word, Sz Svo Mopvio. Alluding to that true measure of 
ones selfe, which as euerie one ought to make, so is it most con- 
spicuous in thy [Cynthia’s, or Queen Elizabeth’s] diuine example. 

| (5-7-31-35) 
The elements of her device were later to be used in sym- 
bolizing Esychia (q.v.) or Quiet, in the Coronation, where 
the cube shows stability and the perpendicular is the sign of 
quietness and rest. The level appears in books of imprese,** 
as well as in Ripa, though not until 1613; it was illustrated 
under Misura. Ripa and Jonson were familiar with the 
same sources, for Ripa even quotes Jonson’s motto from 
Horace (Epodes 1.7.98), with its context. 

There is no need to seek an exact source for Jonson’s im- 
prese. In fact, he doubtless took some pride in his capacity to 
devise them, and would have resented the supposition that 
he had to find them ready-made. 


Suspicion (Queens 119) See AGRYPNIA. 
The Dame refers to her as 


wild Suspicion, 
Whose eyes do neuer sleepe. . . . (119-20) 


Ripa says nothing of her eyes, but other parts of his descrip- 
tion might serve. He makes her “old, thin, armed, and 


*° For development of this, see M. Channing Linthicum, Costume 
in the Drama of Shakespeare and His Contemporaries, pp. 43 ff. 
Spenser arrayed Charissa or Charity in “yellow robes” (Faerie Oueene 
1.10.30). 

* E.g., Scipion Bargagli, Imprese, p. 100. 
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having a cock as her crest”; on her left arm is a shield with 
a tiger on it, and in her right hand a sword ready for use. 
The helmet, the shield, and the sword are explained as rep- 
resenting fear; the cock, the watchfulness of the suspicious; 
and the tiger, suspicion. Ripa says she is clad in turquoise 
and yellow, but does not explain what he would have the 
two colors mean. Doubtless both are suitable and perhaps 
would have been used by Jonson, who in Cynthia’s Revels 
(5.2.30) suggests yellow as meaning suspicion of the truth 
of a lover. Turquoise has some association with jealousy.” 
Spenser makes the eyes of Suspect important: 


He lowrd on her with daungerous eyeglaunce; 
Shewing his nature in his countenance; 
His rolling eyes did never rest in place, 
But walkt each where, for feare of hid mischaunce, 
Holding a lattice still before his face, 

Through which he still did peepe, as forward he did pace. 


(Faerie Queene 3.12.15)** 


Sylvans (Oberon 140) Fig. 1 See Satyrs. 


“|... armed with their clubs, and drest in leaues” (141). 
Two years later Campion described Sylvanus just before his 
speech in Lord Knowles’ Masque as 


shaped after the description of the ancient writers; his lower 
parts like a goat, and his upper parts in an antic habit of rich 
taffeta, cut into leaves, and on his head he had a false hair, with 
a wreath of long boughs and lilies, that hung dangling about his 

** M. Channing Linthicum, Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare 
and His Contemporaries, p. 19. 

** Cf. Shakespeare’s line: “Suspicion all our lives shali be stuck 
full of eyes” (I Henry IV 5.2.8). The early editions read Supposition; 
most modern editors accept Suspicion. The evidence of the present 
article supports the emendation. 
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neck, and in his hand a cypress branch, in memory of his love 
Cyparissus. 

Dekker, in his part of the King’s Entertainment, for the 
Device at Soper-Lane End, dressed him in green ivy and put 
a cornet in his hand. His attendant sylvans, also in ivy, had 
bows and quivers and wind instruments, and were “mean 
in habit, wild in appearance (for my richest livorie is but 
leaves)... .” Such details as the lilies and cypress are found 
in Virgil, Eclogues 10.25 and Georgics 1.20. Jonson perhaps 
added clubs as obvious sylvan weapons. Cartari in his first 
plate in the edition of 1608 shows among the Dei Silvani 
o Boscareci two goat-legged creatures armed with clubs.** 


Tamesis (Coronation 100, Beauty 294) Figs. 8, 12,54 
. .in an Aback thrust out before the rest, lay TAMESIS, The 


riuer, as running along the side of the citie; in a skin-coate made 
like flesh, naked, and blue. His mantle of sea-greene or water 
colour, thin, and bolne out like a sayle; bracelets about his wrests, 
of willow and sedge, a crowne of sedge and reede vpon his head, 
mixt with water-lillies; alluding to Virems description of Tyder;* 
—Deus ipse loci, fluuio Tiberinus amoeno, 
Populeas inter senior se attollere frondes 
Visus, eum tenus glauco velabat amictu 
Carbasus, & crineis umbrosa tegebat Arundo. 
(4En. lib. 8.[31-34]) 
His beard, and hayre long, and ouer-growne. He leanes his arme 
vpon an earthen pot, out of which, water, with liue fishes, are 
seene to runne forth, and play about him. His word, 
FLVMINA SENSERVNT IPSA. 
A hemistich of Ovins: The rest of the verse being, 
—quid esset amor. (Amor. I. 3. el. 5.) 
[ Coronation 99-118 | 
*“ This plate does not occur in earlier editions. 


*For a pictured personification of Tiber, see Van der Noot’s 
Theatre for Voluptuous Worldlings, sig. C.vi. 
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The description in The Masque of Beauty shows some vari- 
ation: 


... the Riuer Thamesis, that lay along betweene the shores, lean- 
ing vpon his Vrne (that flow’d with water,) and crown’d with 
flowers: with a blue cloth of Silver robe about him. . . . (293-96) 


Cartari writes: 


Rivers were represented in the form of a man with a beard and 
long hair, who lies down, supported on one elbow, as Philostra- 
tus says, ... and at other times, and generally, the river leans on 
a great urn, which pours out water, as Statius says of the river 
Inachus, which passes through Greece: 
Pater ipse bicornis 
In laevum prona nixus sedet Inachus urna (The. 2.217-18). 


In the Vatican there is to be seen a statue of the Tiber which does 
not have horns nor is its head encircled with reeds, but of divers 
leaves and fruits; perhaps the sculptor wished in this way to show 
the fertility and abundance which this river produces in that 


region. (p. 264) 


Ripa describes a number of rivers in much the same fash- 
ion, often with distinctive properties, such as the crocodile 
with the Nile, but otherwise less elaborately than Jonson in 
his first description. He explains that rivers are generally 
represented as lying down “because their peculiar property 
is that of going through the land.” River gods not unlike 
Jonson’s were used by Laurana on the triumphal arch of 
Alphonso of Aragon, at the Castel Nuovo, Naples. 


Tarache or Tumult (Coronation 462) Figs. 9, 14 
See EsycHia, 
. in a garment of diuers, but darke colours, her haire wilde, 


and disordered, a foule and troubled face, about her lay staues, 
swords, ropes, chaines, hammers, stones, and such like to express 


Turmoile. (463-66) 
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Some suggestion may have come from Ripa’s Confusione, 
“a lady confusedly clad in divers colors, with her hair badly 
arranged. She puts her right hand on the four elements 
confusedly united, and her left on the tower of Babel... . 
The hairs long, short, and badly arranged indicate the many 
and various thoughts that confound the intellect. The di- 
vers colors of the clothing signify vain and disordered ac- 
tions carried on confusedly.” Ripa’s Discord is somewhat 


similar. 

Tattle See CENSURE. 
Telia See JUNO. 
Temperies ( Beauty 203) See Uniry. 


In a garment of Gold, Siluer, and colours weaued; In one hand 
shee held a burning Steele, in the other, an Vrne with water. On 
her head a gyrland of flowers, Corne, Vine-leaues, and Oliue 
branches, enterwouen. Her sockes, as her garment. (204-8) 


Jonson adds that the burning steel is “the signe of tempera- 
ture, as also her girland mixed of the foure Seasons” (205 n.). 
The words temperies and temperature obviously refer to a 
proper mixture of various things, such as the humors in a 
healthy body. 

Ripa gives five descriptions of Temperanza, four of which 
are concerned with the cardinal virtue; the last is as follows: 


A woman of beautiful appearance with long blonde tresses. In her 
right hand she holds tongs with a piece of red-hot iron and in her 
left a vase of water in which she tempers that piece of fiery iron. 
She is clad in red velvet, with gold lace. 


The steel and water imply the proper tempering of the metal. 
The mixture of silver, gold, and colors represents another 
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suitable combination; and the products of the four seasons 
also are properly brought together in a single garland. 


Tempest (Chloridia 177) 


A nymph who dances, accompanied by four Winds. Her 
costume can only be inferred from those of Winds in other 
masques, especially a vigorous wind, such as Boreas in The 
Masque of Beauty. 


Thalia See GRAces. 
Thamesis See TAMESIs. 
Thauma See Wonper. 
Thebans or Boeotians (Pan’s Anniversary 85) 


Their costume was perhaps intended to suggest the an- 
tique, and at the same time to express the stupidity of its 
wearers, proverbial for their dullness (e.g., Horace, Epistles 
2.1.244). They may have worn a clownish English dress, 
since the characters of an antimasque were designed to be 
ridiculous rather than splendid. 


Theosophia or Divine Wisdom (Coronation 54) Figs. 3, 8, 
10 


... all in white, a blue mantle seeded with starres, a crowne of 
starres on her head. Her garments figur’d truth, innocence, and 
cleerenesse. Shee was alwayes looking vp; in her one hand shee 
sustayned a doue, in the other a serpent: the last to shew her 
subtiltie, the first her simplicitie: alluding to that text of Scrip- 
ture (Matth. 10. 16), Estote ergo prudentes sicut serpentes, & 
simplices sicut columbae. Her word, 


PER ME REGES REGNANT (Prou. 8. 15). 


Intimating, how by her, all kings doe gouerne, and that she is 
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the foundation and strength of kingdomes, to which end, shee was 
here placed, vpon a cube, at the foot of the Monarchie, as her 
base and stay. (55-67) 


This character apparently is not taken directly from any 
book, though various symbolic elements are evident enough. 
For example her quality of innocence is symbolized by her 
white garments, for Ripa dresses Innocence in white. Blue 
is a heavenly color, according to Alciati, Emblem 117; in 
Hymenaei 686 Jonson attires Truth in blue, and in Cynthia's 
Revels Amorphus says that “blueness doth express trueness” 
(5.2.34). Clearness, which probably suggests deserved re- 
nown as well as the light of heaven, is indicated by the stars. 
Her upward gaze is like that of the theological virtue of 
Hope as commonly represented. (See Ripa’s Speranza Div1- 
na.) The dove and the serpent are sufficiently explained by 
the Biblical verse; the serpent occurs also in Ripa’s Prudence. 
The cube is an indication of firmness and stability, as ex- 
plained by Plato in the Timaeus 55. It occurs in more than 
one of Ripa’s descriptions of Religione. 

Religion as presented on King James’s title-page (Fig. 
3) is apparently from Ripa’s Religione Vera Christiana, de- 
cribed as follows: 


A woman of beautiful appearance, surrounded by shining rays. 
Her breast is white and uncovered, and on her shoulders are 
wings. She is clothed in a garment torn and wretched. A cross 
stands at her side. In her right hand she holds raised toward the 
sky an open book, as though it were a mirror, in which is written: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soule, and with all thy minde. This is the first and great 
Commandement. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thy selfe. On these two Commandements hang 
all the Law and the Prophets.” She is supported by her left 
hand in such a way that it will seem that she is resting on the 
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night arm of the transverse beam of the cross. Irom the left 
arm of this beam hangs a bridle. With her feet she treads on a 
Death prostrated on the ground in the same way as the Calvary 
at the foot of the cross. As to the significance of this figure— 
because it has been so well and so easily set forth and explained 
by a rare wit in the following epigram, I do not need to give 
any other: 
Quaenam tam lacero vestita incedis amictu? 
Religo summi vera Patris soboles. 
Cur vestes viles? pompas contemno caducas. 
Quis liber hic? Patris lex veneranda mei. 
Cur nudum pectus? decet hoc candoris amicum. 
Cur innixa Cruci? Crux mihi grata quies. 
Cur alata? homines doceo super astra volare. 
Cur radians? mentis discutio tenebras, 
Quid docet hoc frenum? mentis cohibere furores. 
Cur tibi mores praemitur? mors quia mortis ego. 


Thomyris (Queens 401) 


Her appearance is described as follows by the editors of 
Designs: 
Hair dressed in elaborate curls on the top of the head with a 
long drooping aigrette and plume. Tight-fitting bodice with long 
sleeves; over-sleeves and bases composed of hanging labels joined 
by horizontal links or laces. Voluminous scarf fastened on her 
right shoulder. Full skirt to calves of legs. Buskins. Her right 
hand holds a baton which rests on her hip. (21) 
The colors were “Peche coler Watched Carnation.” The 
baton is doubtless an attempt to show her military character. 
The drawing is reproduced in Shakespeare's England 11.324. 


Thunder (Chloridia 183) 


The musicians imitated the sound of thunder. 
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Time (Love's Welcome 168, Time Vindicated 26) Figs. 
5, 49 See Fortune. 


Since the entertainment of which Love’s Welcome was 
part is reported to have cost more than fourteen thousand 
pounds, the masque must have been elaborate. Probably 
Time was not merely spoken of, but he and Fortune were 
shown “fetter’d at their [the King’s and Queen’s] feet with 
Adamantine Chaines, their wings deplum/’d for starting from 
them” (168-69). In the Poetaster 1.2.194 he is called an “old 
bald cheater.”” Most pictures, like that of Ripa, show him as 
an old man, though Ripa does not make him bald. One of 
the few allegorical figures still generally recognizable, Time 
was one of those best known in Jonson’s day. Middleton, in 
the Triumphs of Truth, speaks of him as “attired agreeable 
to his condition, with hour-glass, wings, and scythe.”* So 
he apparently was represented in Time Vindicated, since his 
scythe is mentioned (29). He is also said to eat his children 
(28). Cartari shows him holding, wrapped in a cloth, a 
stone, which Saturn supposed the infant Jove, and in the 
act of devouring it (Fig. 49). Instead of a scythe, Time 
often has the attribute of crutches, to indicate that, if now 
he flies, again he hobbles, for “Time travels in divers paces 
with divers persons.”* The crutches are shown in the tap- 
estry representing Petrarch’s Triumph of Time at Hampton 
Court.” 


“Massinger speaks of the “bald knave’s wings” (Believe as You 
List 4.3.19). 

“For “Father Time,” see Panofsky, Iconology, pp. 69-93, Plates 
XXI-XL. 

“As You Like It 3.2.326-27. 

* It is possible that Jonson saw this tapestry, because, with its com- 
panions, the triumphs of Fame and Death, it has adorned the walls 
of Hampton Court since the time of Cardinal Wolsey (Ernest Law, 
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There is also another way of representing Time that 
Jonson might have preferred because of his fondness for 
the symbolism of the circle (see PErrecrio). In Haddington 
Vulcan points out the circle of the zodiac as giving “the 
perfect’st forme” (279). Ripa represents Time as an old 
man standing “sopra il circolo del Zodiaco.” In the same 
account he has a mirror, because Time is so short and un- 
certain as not to outlast the image in the mirror. Such a 
concept would suit Jonson’s purpose, for he wished to show 
‘the king and queen as above the uncertainties of Time and 
Fortune. In another description Ripa also represents Time 
on a wheel and thus still more closely associates him with 
Fortune. Ripa speaks also of another sort of circle, frequent 
in representations of Chronos (e.g., Cartari, p. 42), namely, 
the serpent with its tail in its mouth, to indicate the renewal 
of time from year to year. 

In Hymenaei Time is mentioned as the father of Truth 
(qg.v.). He appeared with Truth his daughter in one of 
the pageants for Queen Elizabeth’s procession through Lon- 
don in 1558-59 (Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 
1.50). 


Time See Tyme. 


Tom Thumb = (Fortunate Isles 423) 


“Little Tom Thumb” is the musician of the fairies; “hee 
had an excellent bag-pipe made of a wren’s quill, and the 
skin of a Greenland louse: this pipe was so shrill and so 
sweete, that a Scottish pipe compared to it, it would no more 


History of Hampton Court Palace 1.67). The tapestry is now to be 
seen in the Great Watching Chamber (Marillier, Tapestries at Hamp- 
ton Court, pp. 12-22). 
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come neere it, than a Jewes-trump doth to an Irish harpe.”® 


Of his size we are told: 


This little fellow, cald Tom Thumb, 
That is no bigger than a plumb. (p. 206) 


Tragedy Fig. 1 


This figure appears on the title-pages of the folios of Jon- 
son. She is represented with crown and scepter, and wearing 
the buskins conventionally associated with her. On a pillar 
is a tragic mask. Ripa in the edition of 1603 gives but one 
description, and that quite different; Tragedy is clad in black 
and holds a bloody dagger. 


Tragicomedy Fig. 1 


She appears on the title-pages of the folios, where, possi- 
bly for reasons connected with the design of the page, she 
receives more elaborate treatment than either Tragedy or 
Comedy. Her own figure is smaller, but it is accompanied 
by other figures which Tragedy and Comedy lack. On her 
right and below is a Satyr with his Pan’s pipes and a long 
curved staff; symmetrically on her left is a shepherd with 
his flute and crook. Two small figures in niches to her 
right and left are Bacchus with his thyrsus and Apollo with 
his lyre and plectrum. Tragicomedy herself is dressed in a 
combination of the clothing of Tragedy and Comedy. She 
has the crown, scepter, and robe of Tragedy, but her other 
garments are those of Comedy; on one foot she wears the 
tragic buskin, and on the other the comic sock." 

*“The Life of Robin Goodfellow,” in Hazlitt’s Fairy Mythology, 
fi "Creizench The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, 
Pp: 236. 
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It is difficult to explain why in 1616 Jonson wished to 
have Tragicomedy on his title-page at all, much less why he 
made her so important. None of the plays in the volume is 
of that type. If we may judge from the design, he would 
have thought of tragicomedy as concerned with kings and 
also with men of ordinary station, such as are suitable to 
comedy. The presence of the satyr and the pastor indicate 
that pastoral tragicomedy was especially in his mind. Ac- 
cording to Drummond of Hawthornden he spoke in praise 
of Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess as a tragicomedy.® This 
is, however, a tragicomedy without a king or ruler, though 
in its treatment of supposed death it 1s tragic. It is hardly 
possible that Jonson did not know Guarini’s discussion of 
pastoral tragicomedy, published in 1602 with his Pastor 
Fido,’ in which this form of drama appears as a new one, 
not in accord with the principles of Aristotle. By recog- 
nizing pastoral tragicomedy on his title-page, Jonson may 
be said to have declared himself on the side of those in revolt 
against strict classical principles and to have held that each 
age had a right to its own drama, as in Every Man out of 
His Humour he has Cordatus assert: 


I see not then, but we should enjoy the same licence, or free 
power, to illustrate and heighten our invention as they did; and 


* Conversations 12.228 (Herford and Simpson 1.138). In Ben’s 
commendatory verses in the first quarto of the play the word ¢tragt- 
comedy is not used. 

*In the Conversations (4.64; 18.611) Jonson refers to Guarini, 
whose theory probably contributed something to Fletcher’s prose 
apology preceding his play; Jonson would also have been interested 
in it for his own The Sad Shepherd, if he had any thought of such 
a play when the title-page of 1616 was being planned (see Herford 
and Simpson II.215). For translation of parts of Guarini on tragi- 
comedy, see Gilbert, Literary Criticism, pp. 504-33. See also Freda L. 
Townsend, “Ben Jonson’s ‘Censure’ of Rutter’s Shephards Holy-day.” 
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not bee tyed to those strict and regular formes which the nice- 

nesse of a few (who are nothing but forme) would thrust upon 
10 

us. 


Treachery (Golden Age 44) 


_ This figure is described only by the word “smooth,” 
which relates rather to mental qualities than to appearance. 
Ripa gives several accounts of Tradimento, in one of which 
he assigns two heads, that of a beautiful youth and that of a 
proud old man, to show that Treachery unites feigned benev- 
olence and true malice. In another description she is an in- 
fernal fury covering her face with a mask. 


Tritons (Blackness 30) Fig. 71 


In front of this sea were placed sixe Tritons, in mouing, and 
sprightly actions, their vpper parts humane, saue that their haires 
were blue, as partaking of the sea-colour: their desinent parts, 
fish, mounted aboue their heads, and all varied in disposition. 
From their backs were borne out certaine light pieces of taffata, 
as if carryed by the winde, and their musique made out of 


wreathed shells. (30-36) 


Jonson refers to Aeneid 10[.209| and Metamorphoses 1{ .333], 
and these passages are enough to account for the early part 
of his picture. The word desinent may have been suggested 
by Virgil’s desimit. That their fishy parts were “mounted 
above their heads” is part of the scenic effect, and to be 
looked for in pictures of Tritons rather than in literature. 
The picture nearest Jonson’s suggestion that I have observed 
is that in illustration of Alciati’s Emblems, No. 132. In 
Beauioyeulx’s Balet comique, once in Jonson’s library, is a 

* Induction 266-70. See also Gilbert, Literary Criticism, pp. 
534°39- 
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picture of six Tritons (p. 17). They are “desinent” in fishes 
and carry tridents, and four of them have respectively a viol, 
a lute, a trumpet, and a harp. The garments borne out by 
the wind seem not so much assigned to Tritons as to other 
sea deities. For example, Cartari shows a Nereid holding a 
cloth blown out by the wind, while the Tritons who guide 
the dolphins that draw her chariot are without any such 
attribute (p. 226, edition of 1608). The Triton is blowing 
the “wreathed” or twisted shell or concha, mentioned by 
Virgil and Ovid." 

Tritons appear in the Gesta Grayorum, Browne’s Inner 
Temple Masque, Daniel’s Tethys’ Festival (in which they 
had “trumpets of writhen shells”), Marston’s City Pageant, 
Dekker’s King’s Entertainment and London Triumphing, 
and Middleton’s Cvvitatis Amor. 


Triumph = (Haddington 37) See Victory. 


A figure in a flying posture and “twise so big as the life” 
(38), which with Victory formed the arch of the scene. An 
allegory of Triumph could not have been very different from 
one of Victory. 


Truth (Hymenaei 684) Figs. 2, 40 See OPINnIon, 
History, Tre. 


Though Truth appears in but one of Jonson’s masques, 
she is more elaborately described than any other allegorical 
character. First she appears with Opinion, both attired alike: 


The colour of their garments were blue, their socks white; they 


™ Cf. Spenser’s “Triton blowing loud his wreathed horne” (Colin 
Clout 245), and Milton’s “Scaly Triton’s winding shell” (Comus 
872). 
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were crown’d with wreaths of Palme, & in their hand ech of them 


sustain’d a Palm-bough. (686-88) 


Near the end of the masque she appears “in more power,” 
“in a second thunder,” thus described: 


Vpon her head she weares a crowne of starres, 
Through which her orient hayre waues to her wast, 
By which beleeuing mortalls hold her fast, 

And in those golden chordes are carried euen, 

Till with her breath she blowes them vp to heauen. 
She weares a robe enchas’d with eagles eyes, 

To signifie her sight in mysteries; 

Vpon each shoulder sits a milke-white doue,: 

And at her feet doe witty serpents moue: 

Her spacious armes doe reach from East to West, 
And you may see her heart shine through her brest. 
Her right hand holds a swnne with burning rayes, 
Her left a curious bunch of golden kayes, 

With which heauen gates she locketh, and displayes. 
A christall mirror hangeth at her brest, 

By which mens consciences are search’d, and drest: 
On her coach-wheeles hypocrisie lies rackt; 

And squint-eyd slander, with vaine-glory backt, 

Her bright eyes burne to dust: in which shines fate. 
An angell vshers her triumphant gate, 

Whilst with her fingers fans of starres shee twists, 
And with them beates backe Error, clad in mists. 
Eternall Vitie behind her shines, 

That fire, and water, earth, and ayre combines. 

Her voyce is like a trumpet lowd, and shrill, 

Which bids all sounds in earth, and heau’n be still. 


(885-910) 

It would be difficult to believe that Truth was so elaborately 

appareled if the angel did not add, on her actual appearance: 
And see! descended from her chariot now, 


In this related pompe shee visits you. (g11-12) 
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Herford approves Gifford’s epithet “magnificent” for “the 
picture of her descent,”’” but at the same time he quotes but 
six lines, thus omitting a considerable number of her attri- 
butes. To present taste the heaping up of properties for 
Truth is excessive, and even for the time of Jonson such en- 
dowment for one personage is, I believe, unprecedented. 
Jonson often uses more than does Ripa in any one descrip- 
tion, but here he uses many more. If, however, the presenta- 
tion were dignified enough, the baroque age was sufficiently 
accustomed to allegory to find no excess. Certainly no 
courtier would have objected when the qualities of Truth 
were made those of King James, if Royalty itself were satis- 
fied. 

The attributes may be explained as follows: 

Blue is the heavenly color, perhaps meaning “il pensier 
molto elevato.” 

Ripa gives Verita no crown, but does put in her hand a 
branch of palm, as does Jonson. The palm branch, says 
Ripa, signifies the force of truth, which yields to nothing but 
always rises against opposition; similarly the palm tree was 
believed to yield to no weight, as Alciati explains in his Em- 
blems, 36. The palm also signifies the victory that the truth 
always gains, and its great strength as set forth in I Esdras 
4.33-41. The martyrs of the Church have adorned the faith 
with many palms and crowns by their victories over tyrants 
and persecutors. 

The starry crown is a compliment to James, intended, 
as Jonson says, 


“Herford and Simpson II.272. Strictly we do not have her 
descent, but merely a preparatory description before she enters, prob- 
ably in her chariot. Chariots were frequent in masques; for example, 
there were three in The Masque of Queens, and one in Pleasure 
Re-nanciled (cf. Comus). See Nicoll, pp. 127-31. 
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To shew, his rule, and iudgement is diuine. (936) 


Ripa assigns such a crown to Astrology, a heavenly science. 

The length of Truth’s orient hair is Jonson’s own device; 
Ripa gives her golden hair, without speaking of its length. 
That “mortals hold her fast” by this hair is also apparently 
an original touch, borrowed perhaps from Occasion, whom 
it was possible to lay hold of by her long hair in front, 
though she was bald behind. The two lines that follow are 
too fantastic for representation: 


And in those golden chordes are [mortals] carried euen, 
Till with her breath she blowes them vp to heauen. 


The robe enchased with eagles’ eyes indicates sharp eye- 
sight or wisdom. Ripa’s Judgment has an eagle as a symbol, 
and in The Masque of Queens the eagle denotes “Fame’s 
sharp eye.” Middleton in the Trrumphs of Truth gave her 
a robe with eyes of eagles to show her “deep insight and 
height of wisdom.” 

The milk-white doves indicate, says Jonson, the king’s 
“innocence, without spot, or gall.” For this Jonson needed 
no more than Matt. 10.16. 

The “witty serpents” can come from the same passage. 
Ripa gives them to Giudice (Decision and Execution of 
Justice) and Prudenza. Middleton later used them in his 
Triumphs of Truth, but while Jonson has them signify the 
king’s wisdom, Middleton has them mean deceit, guile, 
subtlety, and fraud, trodden down by Truth. 

The “arms that reach from east to west” seem entirely 
Jonson’s invention. 

The heart “with which all hearts be true” (943) shining 
through the breast, appears in Ripa’s description of Friend- 
ship. The heart is represented in the same way on the title- 
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page of Truth Brought to Light... or... the first XIII 
years of King James’ Reign (London, 1651). Probably simi- 
lar appearances of the heart between Jonson’s date and 1651 
are to be assumed. 

The sun with burning rays in her right hand indicates 
James’s piercing splendor. This is one of the commonest 
attributes of Truth. It appears in Ripa’s illustration and de- 
scription, and on the title-page of Ralegh’s History of the 
World (Fig. 2); in the accompanying verses Jonson alludes 
to her “beamy hand.” On later title-pages there is the same 
attribute."” 

The bunch of golden keys that lock and unlock Heaven’s 
gates signifies that James is the religious teacher of his sub- 
jects. Ripa gives such keys to Auttorita or Potesta to in- 
dicate spiritual power. 

The crystal mirror “by which consciences are searched 
and drest” hanging at her breast is not found in other 
masques, except in the later entertainment by Middleton 
called the Triumphs of Truth, where it expressed “the clear- 
ness of her conscience.” Ripa gives a mirror to several char- 
acters, such as Apprehensiva, because she listens, understands, 
and grasps. His Prudence looks in a mirror to show that 
the prudent man knows himself, as Socrates indicated when 
he advised his pupils to look in the mirror each morning. 

Hypocrisy is racked on the chariot wheels of Truth, who 
burns to dust with the flame of her eyes Slander and Vain- 
glory. This is modeled after illustrations of the Triumphs 

* Sandys, Relation of a Journey, London, 1615. This title-page 
follows Ripa’s description precisely, though in Ripa’s picture the 
figure is standing, while Francisco Delaram, Sandys’s engraver, repre- 
sents her as sitting. See also Burton, Description of Leicestershire 


(London, 1622); and Anon., Truth Brought to Light (London, 
1651), in Alfred F. Johnson, Engraved Title-pages. 
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of Petrarch in which the quality personified rides over his 
adversaries."* Middleton in the Triumphs of Truth repre- 
sents her as trrumphing over Envy, Error, and other vices. 
At the end of the masque fire shoots from the head of Zeal, 
the attendant of Truth, and destroys Error’s chariot. 

The angel that Jonson has usher in Truth is also unusual, 
though later to be used by Middleton, who, it appears, 
planned his allegory of Truth with a copy of Jonson’s 
masque open before him. 

Jonson also represents Truth as twisting fans of stars, and 
with them beating back “Error, clad in mists.” For this also 
I know no parallel except Middleton’s imitation; in the T1- 
umphs of Truth he gives her a “fan, filled all with stars,” 
“with which she parts darkness and strikes away the vapours 
of ignorance.” Middleton also gives her a fan of stars in 
The Triumph of Honour and Industry and in The Sun in 
Aries. 

Eternal Unity accompanies Jonson’s Truth. Spenser’s 
Una or the Truth suggests that such a figure is an appropri- 
ate escort. 

The trumpet-like voice of Truth seems also without pre- 
cedent, though suitable enough to her power, as one of the 
attributes of the king, and as set forth in I Esdras 4: 

As for the truth it endureth, and is alwayes strong, it liveth and 
conquereth for evermore. ... She is the strength, kingdom, 
power, and majesty of all ages. 

In this elaborate presentation some qualities often em- 
phasized elsewhere do not appear. On Ralegh’s title-page, 
as well as on the others alluded to above, Truth is presented 
as naked. This is in accord with Ripa, who writes that her 

“ Cf. Fig. 5. 
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nakedness denotes “the simplicity natural to her, wherefore 
Euripides writes in the Phoenician Women that the speech of 
truth is simple, and she has no need for vain interpretations, 
because she is sufficient for herself alone. Aeschylus says 
the same, and Seneca in his Fifth Epistle says that the truth 
is simple speech; hence she is figured naked, as we have 
said, and should have no adornment at all.”’” Though Jon- 
son does not mention the nakedness of Truth in his Mind 
of the Frontispice, he was familiar with the idea, writing 
to Selden: 


Truth, and the Graces best, when naked are. (Underwoods 14) 


This poem was printed in the same year as Ralegh’s History. 
So familiar was the idea to Jonson’s “son” Randolph that he 
made a joke of it: “Methinks Poverty disputes very poorly, 
and that’s a wonder; for likely the naked truth is on her side” 
(Hey for Honesty 2.5)."° 


Tumult See TARACHE. 
Tyche See OCEANIAE. 


** Jonson omits one striking feature of Ripa’s description, namely, 
that she has the globe of the world beneath her right foot. This is 
to signify that she is superior to all the things of the world and more 
precious than they, being in fact divine. A globe appears in Bernini’s 
statue of Truth in the Borghese Gallery in Rome. See Emile Male, 
L’Art religieux aprés le Concile de Trente, p. 384. Bernini’s original 
plan contained also a figure of Time (q.v.) revealing Truth (Antonio 
Munoz, “La Scultura baroque a Roma”). In Hymenae1 696 and the 
first note to it, Jonson, with a reference to Plutarch, makes Time 
(Saturn or Cronos) the father of Truth. See also F. Sax!, “Veritas 
filia Temporum.” 

**Cf. “Truth is ever drawne and painted naked” (Nashe, The 
Terrors of the Night, Works 1.382.14-15). 
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Tyme or Honor (Cynthia's Revels 5.6, Queens 694) Fig. 

x9 

Honor, a mute, is an attendant on Cynthia. As a charac- 
ter in a masquelike scene, she was probably dressed in such 
a way as to express her qualities. Rosinus (Antiguitates 2.18) 
pictures a coin showing Honor as a female figure clad in a 
loose robe covering one shoulder only; she holds in one hand 
a spear and in the other a cornucopia, and has one foot on a 
globe. Cartari, in his Imagini dei det, discusses Honor and 
gives a picture similar to that of Rosinus (p. 371). The 
statues of Honor and Virtue in the arch of the Temple of 
Fame presumably were designed after these. They appear, 
though not clearly, on Inigo’s sketch for the Temple of 
Fame." 


Unanimity See OMOTHYMIA. 
Unhappiness See DyspRAGIA. 
Unity (Hymenaei 907) See TRUTH, 


EartH, Humours, TEMPERIES. 


Eternal Unity “shines” behind Truth, and “fire, and 
water, earth, and ayre combines” (908). She may have been 
provided with a vase of fire, an urn of water, garments orna- 
mented with floral designs for the earth, and peacock feath- 
ers to signify Juno as goddess of the air. 


Unxia See JUNO. 
Vainglory (Hymenaei 902) | See Prive. 


This apparently is the false glory opposed to the Truth. 
In the Middle Ages vana gloria was a lesser form of Pride. 
Designs, Plate 1V. Reproduced by Gotch, Inigo Jones, p. 46. 
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Valasca (Queens 643) See PENTHESILEA. 
No drawing has survived. 

Veneration See SEBASIs. 


Venus (Haddington 46, Christmas 102, Time Vindicated 
273, Love’s Triumph 190) Fig. 63 


We must assume that Venus was not represented naked, 
as in most pictures, for example that by Hans Eworts in 
which she, with Juno and Minerva, is shown in awe of Queen 
Elizabeth." She may have worn the “dove colour and silver” 
of Daniel’s Twelve Goddesses, for even in Cartari she some- 
times appears clothed (p. 549). Possibly Jonson represented 
her as crowned with roses. Cartari writes as follows: 


Roses, as well as the myrtle, were given to Venus, because they 
have a pleasing odor which represents the softness of the pleas- 
ures of love. Or because just as roses are colored and one cannot 
easily gather them without getting pricked by sharp thorns, so 
lust causes us to blush whenever we remember the brutishness of 
it, and the thought of the errors we have made pricks us and 
pierces us in such a way that we feel the deepest sorrow. Besides 
this, the beauty of the roses, through which they give delight to 
those who see them, endures but a short time, and quickly dies, 
as do likewise amorous pleasures; hence a garland of roses is put 


on the head of Venus. (pp. 536-37) 


He explains further that the rose was once white, and was 
stained red with the blood of Venus, who was severely 
scratched on a thorn.” 


* Reproduced in Tenison, Elizabethan England It, Plate 3; in 
The Magazine of Art, 1891, p. 354; and in Creighton, Queen Eliza- 
beth, p. 65. She did appear “tutta ignuda” in Italy (Allessandro 
D’Ancona, Origini del teatro italiano II. 516 n. 1). There is also an 
instance in the Intermedii of Francesco D’Ambra’s La Cofanaria 
(1563). 

* This story is told by Angelo Poliziano in his Miscellaneorum 
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When Venus appears near the end of Love’s Triumph, 
she says: 


Here, here I present ame 
Both in my girdle, and my flame. (194-95) 


The girdle is the “zone” of which Homer tells in Iliad 14, 
214 ff. The “flame” is perhaps that of which Gyraldus 
(373-28) speaks, saying that among the Saxons there was a 
temple of Venus in which she was represented as standing 
naked in her chariot, her head wreathed with myrtle, a burn- 
ing flame on her breast, in one hand a figure of the world, 
in the other three golden apples; behind her stood the 
Graces, and the chariot was drawn by two swans and two 
doves. Cartari takes this over from Gyraldus with the re- 
mark that its meaning is not difficult, but he will follow Gy- 
raldus in attempting no explanation. He does, however, give 
a picture of Venus according to the description. The chariot 
drawn by swans and doves, and occupied also by the 
“Graces, or Charites,” is mentioned by Jonson in the Had- 
dington Masque 44-48° and A Challenge at Tilt 141. Pos- 
sibly Cartari’s picture was in his mind, though he has omitted ~ 
the flame, globe, and apples, and added the star with which 
Venus is crowned. Ripa gives the description of the Carro 
di Venere after Gyraldus, but without a picture. 


The Sports and Lightnesses, Joci and Risus, “boys most 
antickly attired,” that accompany Cupid and Venus are per- 


centuriae primae (cap. 11), a copy of which was in Jonson’s library. 
Cf. also the Rosae of Joachim Camerarius, found in the Ampithe- 
atrum (p. 193) of Dornavius, a copy of which was in Jonson’s library. 
Jenson alludes to it in The New Inn 3.1.103: “The blood of Venus, 
mother o’ the Rose.” 

* He there refers to Ovid, Met. 10 and 11. References to doves or 
swans are found in 10.708, 719; 13.647, etc.; the reference to book 11 
seems to be an error. 
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haps influenced by the description of Apuleius: “When 
Venus came on the stage she was surrounded with a throng 
of the gayest little boys, so plump and milky you would have 
thought them real Cupids who had just flown in from the 
sky or the sea. They had little wings and little arrows, and 
the rest of their outfit was in perfect keeping; they shone 
with blazing torches as though for the nuptial banquet of 
their lady.”* Perhaps they also owe something to the descrip- 
tion of the Cupids given by Philostratus and followed by Jon- 
son in The Masque of Beauty (see Curw). They are akin 
to Spenser’s little creatures: 


An hundred little winged loves, 
Like divers featherd doves, 
Shall fly and flutter round about your bed, 
And in the secret darke, that none reproves, 
Their prety stealthes shal worke, and snares shal spread 
To filch away sweet snatches of delight. 
(Epithalamion 357-62) 
It is hardly to be supposed that the Joci and Risus are of Jon- 
son’s own devising, though the passage in Horace (Odes 
1.2) to which he refers mentions but one Jocus,’ and Risus 
is addressed in the singular in a poem on him by Caelius Cal- 
cagninus quoted by Gyraldus (53.21-48), though the plural 
does occur.® (See also Sport.) 
With Cupid and Adonis she appears on the base of the 
lower right-hand columns of the Temple of Janus, and with 
Cupid on the base on the left. See Figure 9. 


“Met. 10.32. In the Intermediu of Francesco D’Ambra’s Cofa- 
naria, avowedly modeled on Apuleius, Gioco and Riso appear as “due 
piccioli Cupidetti.” 

* Spenser mentions “Love with his yong brother Sport” (Muso- 
potmos 289-90). 

* The Carmina of Caelius were in Jonson’s library (Herford and 
Simpson [.268, under Pigna). 
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Venustas or Beauty (Beauty 209, Challenge at Tilt 154) 
See Cupp. 


She is described as “in a Silver robe, with a thinne subtile 
vaile ouer her haire, and it: Pearle about her neck, and fore- 
head. Her sockes wrought with pearle. In her hand she bore 
seuerall-colour’d Lillies” (Beauty 210-13). The notes carry 
on the description: “Pearles, with the ancients, were the spe- 
ciall Hieroglyphicks of louelinesse, in quibus nitor tantim 
& laeuor expetebantur. So was the Lillie, of which the most 
delicate Citie of the Persians was called Susae: signifying 
that kind of flower, in their tongue.” Jonson evidently 
turned to Pierius Valerianus’s article on Venustas, which 
reads in part: 

Uniones tamen cum ad ornatum praecipue comparentur, Venu- 


statis significatum sibi ante alias usurparunt: .. . in unione nitor 
& laevor tantum expetitur. (404 D) 


On Pulchritudo Valerianus writes: 


Susas mollem delicatamque Persarum urbem, ubi Regum erant 
hyberna, ob mitissimam coeli plagam & amoenites alias, inde 
cognominatam tradunt, quod Susa Persarum lingua lilium sit. 


(533 B)* 


To be sure, Jonson’s information about the lily may have 
come from some other source, such as Athenaeus, who says 
that the city was called Susa because the spot was so pleasant, 
for susa means “lily.”* From another passage where Valeria- 


“Ripa writes of Bellezza Feminile: “I gigli sono l’anticho Iero- 
glifico della bellezza, come racconta il Pierio Valeriano.” 

* Deipnos. 12.1, p. 513- Jonson apparently owned a copy of this 
work; one with an erased inscription of his name is in the Bodleian 
Library (Herford and Simpson 1.265). The information from 
Athenaeus is also given in Stephanus’s Thesaurus (Appendix, s.v. 
Susa). See also John Gerrarde, Herball 1.107, “Of the Persian 
Lilly.” 
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nus discusses Venustas, or loveliness, as it is twice rendered in 
the notes to The Masque of Beauty (211, 240), Ben possibly 
took his account (233-41) of the little Cupids (q.v.) and the 
Leverets sacred to Venus for whom he refers to Philostratus; 
his statement that the Leverets “were the notes of Louelt- 
nesse and sacred to Venus” seems to translate from Valeria- 
nus: “Est et venustatis symbolum Lepus, Venerisque,” and 
“Lepus Veneri sacer” (119 B). 


Victory (Haddington 37) 


This figure, represented as flying, and twice life size, 
formed with Triumph the arch of the scene; the key was a 
wreath of myrtle. The myrtle crown was that of Venus 
Victrix, hence suitable for this masque (Rosinus, Antiqui- 
tates 10.28). 

Rosinus describes Victory as winged, flying, having a 
crown or a palm. She is, he thinks, so well known that he 
needs to say little more. 


Vigilance See AGRYPNIA. 
Virgil (Queens 685) See Homer. 


His statue was on the Temple of Fame. On a gem owned 
by Fulvius Ursinus he was represented as a smooth-faced 
man with curls hanging to his shoulders and crowned with 
a laurel wreath (Gallaeus, [/lustrium imagines, Plate 148). 
Possibly Inigo’s Virgil, like his Homer, owed something to 
Raphael’s Parnassus. 


Virtue, Heroic Virtue, Arete (Pleasure -Reconciled Li7; 
Queens 365, 695, Cynthia's Revels, Induction 89-91) Figs. 
19, 42 
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in Jonson's Masques Virtue 


Jonson’s use in Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue of the story 
of Hercules (q.v.) at the crossroads leads one to suppose that 
he would have represented Virtue somewhat as in the fable 
of Prodicus: 


There appeared two women of great stature making toward him. 
The one was fair to see and of high bearing; and her limbs were 
adorned with purity, her eyes with modesty; sober was her figure, 
and her robe was white. (Xenophon, Memorabilia 2.1.22)° 


Dekker, in London Triumphing, dressed her in rich robes 
and a white mantle, a figure of innocency; it was powdered 
with gold, “as an emblem that she puts upon men the gar- 
ments of eternity.” 

Jonson might have chosen to follow Ripa: 


A beautiful and gracious young woman with wings on her 
shoulders; in her right hand she holds a spear and with the left 
a crown of laurel, and on her breast a sun. 

Virtue is depicted as young, because she never grows old, but 
rather always becomes more vigorous and spirited, for her acts 
constitute habits that last through the life of man. She is repre- 
sented as beautiful because virtue is the greatest ornament of the 
soul. Her wings show that it is proper for virtue to raise herself 
in flight above the common use of common men, to taste those 
delights that are experienced only by the most virtuous, who, as 
Virgil says, are raised to the stars by burning virtue, and we say 
that a man raises himself to the sky when through virtue he 
makes himself famous, because he becomes like God, who is vir- 
tue and honor itself. The sun shows that as from the sky it illu- 
minates the earth, so the virtue of the heart defends its powers, 
which are regulated to give motion and vigor to all our body. ... 
The garland of laurel signifies that as the laurel is always vigorous 
and never touched by the thunderbolt, so virtue always shows 
vigor, and is never struck down by any adversary, nor lost by fire, 
or shipwreck, or adverse fortune, or contrary chance. The spear 


* Often retold, as by Cartari, pp. 369-70. 
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is given for a sign of greatness, which was signified by the an- 
cients in this way. It also shows the force and power that she 
has over vice, which is always overcome and conquered by virtue. 


Heroic Virtue is represented in The Masque of Queens 
under the figure of Perseus:’” “The Antients expressd a 
braue, and masculine virtue, in three figures. (Of Hercules, 
Perseus, and Bellerophon) of wh I chose yt of Perseus, armd, 
as I haue him describ’d out of Hesiod. Scuto Hercul. See 
Apollodor. the Gramarian, of him. lib. 17” (370 n.). Her- 
cules and Bellerophon are given by Ripa. Fig. 42 shows the 
latter, mounted on Pegasus, slaying the Chimera. 


Hesiod’s description is as follows: 


On his feet he had winged sandals, and his black-sheathed sword 
was slung across his shoulders by a cross-belt of bronze.... The 
head of a dreadful monster, the Gorgon, covered the broad of 
his back, and a bag of silver—a marvel to see—contained it: and 
from the bag bright tassels of gold hung down. Upon the head 
of the hero lay the dread cap of Hades which had the awful 
gloom of night."? 


Apollodorus adds an adamantine sickle to his equipment. 
Jonson also puts Perseus among those “of Hunters first, of 
Men the best” (Time Vindicated 501). 

It is natural to represent a quality by a god or hero con- 
nected with it. In English entertainments the process is 
sometimes carried further; Middleton, in his Triamph of 
Integrity, represented Sir Richard Hardell under the figure 
of Justice. 

Arete or Virtue in Cynthia’s Revels is a different figure, 

** Cf. Webster, White Devil, 3.2.139-40: 

“My defence of force like Perseus, 
Must personate masculine vertue.” 


** Shield of Heracles 221-27, trans. Hugh G. Evelyn-White, Loeb 
Library. 
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in Jonson’s Masques Vulcan 


being “a poore Nymph .. . that’s scarce able to buy her 
selfe a gowne, .. . in a blacke robe” (Induction 89-91). No 
such aspect is considered by Ripa. 

The statues of Honor and Virtue (q.v.) in the arch of the 
Temple of Fame in The Masque of Queens doubtless were 
costumed as in Fig. 19. 


Voadicea, Boadicea, Bonduca, Bunduca (Queens 593) 
See PENTHESILEA. 


In Dio’s Roman History, one of the books used by Jon- 
son in obtaining information for Sejanus, she is described 
as follows: 


In stature she was very tall, in appearance most terrifying, in the 
glance of her eye most fierce, and her voice was harsh; a great 
mass of the tawniest hair fell to her hips; around her neck was 
a large golden necklace; and she wore a tunic of divers colours 
over which a thick mantle was fastened with a brooch. (62.2.3-4) 


Jonson quotes, in Latin, the beginning of this passage (612). 


Vulcan (Haddington 254, Mercury Vindicated 110, 
Love's Welcome 50) Fig. 69 


In the Haddington Masque he is described as follows: 
‘,. . attyr’d in a cassocke girt to him; with bare armes; his 
haire and beard rough; his hat of blue, and ending in a 
Cone: In his hand, a hammer, and tongs; as comming from 
the Forge” (255-58). This is the conventional picture of 
the god. Cartari gives him a few rags or makes him naked, 
and Ripa says that he is naked (Carro del Fuoco). The 
rough beard is apparently Ripa’s drutto. One picture in 
Comes gives him a high, rounded cap (2.6); another gives 
him a pointed one (4.5). Its color is given as azurro, tur- 
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chino, or celeste by Ripa and Cartari (p. 388). Perhaps 
Jonson was especially interested in its celestial color because 
in the Haddington Masque he represented Vulcan as the 
maker of a splendid model of the celestial sphere. In the 
1625 edition of Ripa’s Iconologia we read: 


He is represented naked and with a blue cap to show that fire is 
pure and clean. Very clearly in the Evangelic Preparation, 
book 3, chapter 3, Eusebius shows that the figure of Vulcan cov- 
ered with an azure cap is a symbol of the celestial revolutions, 
where the fire is found unmixed. But the fire that descends 
from the heavens to the earth, since it is of little power and has 
need of matter, is depicted as lame (Carro del Fuoco). 


Since this reference to Eusebius is not found in the earlier 
editions, Jonson, if he knew of Eusebius, had some source 
of information other than Ripa. 


Vulturnus (Beauty 111) 


. in a blue-coloured robe and mantle, pufit as the former 
[ Boreas], but somewhat sweeter; his face blacke, and on his head 
a red Sunne, shewing he came from the East: his wings of seu- 
erall colours; his buskins white, and wrought with gold. (112-15) 


On the red sun on his head Jonson says: “According to that 
of Vir—Denuntiat igneus Euros.’ According to Ripa, 
Euro is 


a man with his cheeks swollen, with wings on his shoulders, and 
having the complexion of a Moor. On his head he has a red sun. 

He is represented as black to make him like the Ethiopians 
who are in the east, whence he comes; so he is represented by 
the ancients.’ His wings are an indication of the swiftness of 

** Cf. Austro in the Descrizione delle Pompe . . . a Firenze (1584): 
“Una figura d’un vento moro, e alquanto rossiccio il quale signif- 


casse quel vento che sofia di verso mezzogiorno, il quale 1 latini 
chiamano Austro, e percio lo finse nero: perche nelle parti di mezzo 
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the winds. ... He is shown with the red sun on the top of his 
head, because if the sun when it rises is red and fiery, it shows 
that this wind will blow during the day to come, as Virgil, tell- 
ing of the signs of the seasons to be found in the sun, writes in the 
first book [line 451] of the Georgics: 


Caeruleus pluviam denunciat igneus Eurus. 


Cartari gives the same account as does Ripa, and his pic- 
ture is in accord with it, though he uses only the name 
Eurus. Eurus was called Vulturnus by Pliny (18.77). 


Wassall = (Christmas 59) 


“Like a neat Sempster, and Songster; her Page bearing 
a browne bowle, drest with Ribbands, and Rosemarie, before 


her” (60-61). 


Winds = (Chloridia 177) 


Their costumes may be inferred from those described for 
Boreas, Vulturnus, etc. 


Wisdom See PHRONESIS, THEOSOPHIA. 
Witches (Queens 29) 


They are “all differently attir’d; some, wth ratts on they" 
heads; some, on they’ shoulders; others wth oyntment-potts 
at they’ girdles; All wth spindells, timbrells, rattles, or other 


giorno, onde egli trae, sono gli Etiopi, e finselo rosso volendo per 
questo dimostrare che il rossore nell’aria significa tempesta, e vento” 
(Mascherata della bufola dell’ illustrissimo Giovanni de’ Medici). 
And of the Levante it is said in 1608: ““Maschera di moro, coro- 
nato di raggi di Sole, abito di color turchino, sparso di raggi” 
(Descrizione delle feste . .. Cosimo de’ Medici, e Maria Maddalena, 
61). 
Oe Reproduced by Gordon, “The Imagery of Jonson’s The Masque 
of Blacknesse,” Plate 35a. 
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veneficall instruments. . . . I praescribd them they" proper- 
ties, of vipers, snakes, bones, herbes, rootes, and other en- 
signes of they! Magick” (32-40). These attributes, however, 
were not individually assigned. Jonson derived them from 
a variety of writers named in his notes.’ 


Wonder, Thauma (Vision of Delight 6, Cynthia's Revels 
5.6) See SEBASIs. 


Wonder in The Vision of Delight is much like the Sebasis 
of Coronation. To Sebasis the King is “as god on earth,” 
and Wonder exclaims: 


Whose power is this? what God? (199) 
She is answered by Phant’sie: 


Behold a King 
Whose presence maketh this perpetuall Spring. ... (201-2) 


Perhaps Wonder is too enthusiastic a character to be dressed 
in an ash-coloured suit and a dark mantle; otherwise one 
might clothe her like Sebasis. 

Thauma of Cynthia’s Revels is a mute, undescribed. Her 
function must have been to call attention to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s high qualities. 


Youth (Challenge at Tilt 155) 


Perhaps Youth in this entertainment was little different 
in costume from the other knights, his companions. If he 
were distinctively dressed, his garments may have owed 
something to the description of the young man given by 
Horace in the Ars poetica (161-65) and followed by Ripa: 


*For comment, see Alma Roberts (ed.), “Ben Jonson’s The 
Masque of Queenes.” 
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“A proud young man, clothed in divers colors, with a gar- 
land of simple flowers. On one side he will have a hunting- 
dog, and on the other a horse with fine trappings. With his 
right hand he is in the act of scattering money.” The ani- 
mals indicate the inclinations of the young man, and the 
scattering of money his lavishness. The variety of colors 
indicates the frequent mutations of his thoughts; and the 
flowers without fruit indicate that he thinks more of beauty 
and appearance than of utility and reality. 


Zenobia (Queens 616) See PENTHESILEA. 
The garments of Inigo’s figure are described as follows: 


Diadem of interlacing crescents surrounding soft cap topped with 
long hanging tassel. Loose jacket, reaching to knees, with short 
embroidered sleeves, over long-sleeved gown, falling below knees, 
with horizontal lines of braid across the front and border em- 
broidered with animals. Petticoat reaching to ankles. (Designs 


7)- 
Reproduced in Shakespeare's England 11.330. 


Zephyrus (Entertainment at Highgate go, Chloridia 30) 


To be identified with Favonius. Near the beginning of 
Chloridia we read: “.. . in a part of the ayre, a bright cloud 
begins to breake forth; and in it, is sitting a plumpe Boy, in 
a changeable garment, richly adorn’d, representing the mild 
Zephyrus” (29-32). According to Jones’s drawing for this 
play, Zephyrus is dressed in a garment with no indications 
of rich adorning, though it has small puffs at the sleeves and 
neck (Designs, Plate XIII). The sketch made by Inigo for 

Daniel’s Tethys’ Festival shows somewhat more elaborate 
clothing (Nicoll, Stuart Masques, Fig. 119), but not the 
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wings mentioned in Daniel’s text. In the Masque of Cole- 
Orton, which Brotanek had some inclination to assign to 
Jonson,’ we read: “Favonius in a greene robe descends with 
wings, & blister’d with puffes: Buskins white, & gilded; on 
his head a Sun setting.”” (In Wonder’s last speech in The 
Vision of Delight his feathers are mentioned.) He refers to 
himself as the “Gentle winde .. . as soft as Ladies breath.” 
The puffs are usual for Jonson’s winds (see Boreas, VULTUR- 
Nus);° the setting sun seems like an imitation of the sun on 
the head of Vulturnus. 

In Campion’s Masque at the Marriage of the Lord Hayes 
(1607) Zephyrus is thus described: 


In a white loose robe of sky-coloured taffeta, with a mantle of 
white silk propped with wire, still waving behind him as he 
moved; on his head he wore a wreath of palm deckt with prim- 
roses and violets, the hair of his head and beard were flaxen, and 
his buskins white, and painted with flowers. 


In the song of Apollo and his companions in The Fortunate 
Isles, he is “the Father of the flowers” (467). 

As Gyraldus says (46.32), Zephyrus is described by Philo- 
stratus in the Image of Hyacinthus; he is winged, soft of ex- 
pression, and crowned with a variety of flowers. 

The bower of Zephyrus is one of the scenes for The 
Vision of Delight (127), but the god himself does not 
speak and apparently did not even appear. 

* Die englishchen Maskenspiele, pp. 218, 354. 

* Ibid., p. 331. 

* For Cartari’s illustration, see Gordon, “The Imagery of Ben 
Jonson’s The Masque of Blacknesse,” Plate 35a. 
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The name of an author is starred in the first bibliography 
when there is evidence, however slight, that Jonson was ac- 
quainted with one or more of his works. Though Jonson’s 
ownership of a volume is not proof that he had it in mind when 
he wrote a particular masque, or even that he had read it at all, 
I have indicated as known to him all authors represented in his 
library. Further study would doubtless add to the list of his 
reading and also would remove some authors from it by showing 
that Jonson knew them only at secondhand. For instance, many 
of the quotations in the Grammar were probably taken from 
the books on grammar Jonson used; one quotation from Varro 
(Grammar 1.4) he admits taking from Ramus. Information on 
the poet’s reading given elsewhere in the volume may be found 
through the Index. There are also some details in a review of 
Professor Charles F. Wheeler’s Classical Mythology ... of Ben 
Jonson, in the Philological Quarterly XVIII (1940), 92-06. 

‘The numbers following the word Timber refer to the line 
numbers in Herford and Simpson, Vol. VIII. Many of the ref- 
erences are derived from footnotes in M. Castelain’s edition; 
others may be found through the index to Professor Schelling’s 
edition. 
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WORKS ACCESSIBLE TO JONSON 


Craupio Acuituni. Teti e Flora. Parma, 1628. (Reproduced 
in Solerti, g. v.) 
AgscuyLus. Works. New York, 1922-36. 
Luict ALAMANNI. Opere toscane. Lugduni, 1532. 
*Arsricius Purtosopuus. De deorum imaginibus, in C. Iulii 
Hygini, Fabularum liber. Paris, 1578. 
Coronation 3809' 
*Anprea Acciati. Emblemata, elucidata doctissimis Claudiu Mt- 
nots commentarus. Lyons, 1614. 
As a parallel with 
“| By the ass| the old Egyptians 

Were wont to figure in their hieroglyphicks, 

Patience, frugalitie, and fortitude.” (Poetaster 5.3.101-3) 
Professor Allen (“Ben Jonson and the Hieroglyphics,” p. 
299) quotes: “Asinum a veteribus Aegyptiis sapientiae, for- 
titudinis, laboris indefessi, & frugalitatis esse symbolum” 
(Alciati, comment of Minos, Emblem 6). The parallel 
seems to make clear Jonson’s use of the volume. 

Francesco D’AmBra. Commedie. Trieste, 1858. 
ScirionE AMmirato. Discorsi sopra Cornelio Tacito. Venetia, 
1607. 
*ApoLLoporus (oF ATHENS). The Library. New York, 1921. 
Oueens 370 
*ApoLtonius Ruopius. Argonautica, in Poetae Graecit veteres 
carminis heroici. Aureliae Allobrogum, 1606. 
In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.265). 
Beauty 232 
Apparato et feste nelle noze dello ... Duca di Firenze. Fi- 
renze, 1539. 
*Aputetus. The Golden Ass. New York, 1924. 


* This and similar references show where Jonson quotes from or 
mentions an author. The name is often in a note to a line given. 
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Hymenaei 216; Queens 48, 51, 146, 167, 179, 249 
The Apology and Florides are quoted in Timber 1323, 2031. 
Pierro Aretino. La Orazia. Milano, 1863. 
Volpone 3.4.80, 96-97. 
*Ariosro. Orlando Furtoso, translated by Sir John Harington. 
London, 1591. 
Conversations 3.35; Volpone 3.4.80 
*ArisropHaNnes. Works. New York, 1924. 
In Jonsons library (Herford and Simpson, 1.265). 
Coronation 437; Timber 2573, 2654; Induction to Every 
Man out of His Humour 257 
*AristoTLe. Ethica Nicomachea. Oxford, 1890. 
——. Opera. Berlin, 1837-76. 
Aristotle’s works were in Jonson’s library (Herford and 
Simpson 1.265). 

Coronation 708 (the quotation seems to be taken from Gy- 

raldus); Timber 2386; Grammar 1.6 

*ArHENAEUS. Deipnosophistarum libri XV. Isaac Casaubon re- 
censuit. Addita est & lacobi Dalechampu Cadomensis Latina 
‘interpretatio. Apud Hieronymum Commelinum, 1597. 

The edition of Lyons, 1612, with Casaubon’s notes, was in 
Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson I.265). 

Queens 340; Oberon 40, 130; Neptune’s Triumph 43 

Baccio Batpini. Discorso sopra la mascherata della geneologia 
degl 1ddei de’ gentili. Firenze, 1565. 

Scipion Barcacii. Imprese. Venetia, 1594. 

Bassus. See Macrosius. 

*BALTASAR DE BEAUIOYEULX. Balet comique de la Royne. Paris, 
1582. 

A copy of this work with Jonson’s signature and his motto 
—tanquam explorator—(both with ink strokes through them) 
is in the New York Public Library. 

*BEAUMONT AND FiercHer. Works (Variorum Edition). Lon- 
» don, 1904-12. 

Conversations 3.55, 11.154, 169, 12.183, 220, 227 

Epigram 55 is addressed to Beaumont, and there is a poem 
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“To the worthy Author M. John Fletcher” (Ungathered 
Verse 8, Herford and Simpson VIII.370). 

*Biblia Sacra, edited by Tremellius and Junius. Sancti Gerva- 
sil, 1607. 

Coronation 60, 63 

Boccaccio, Genealogia deorum. Paris, 1511. 

*Barnasus Brissonius. De ritu nuptiarum, in De vetert ritu 
nuptiarum. Amsterdam, 1662. 

Hymenaei 183 

The De formulis of the same author is cited in notes to 
Sejanus. 

Wiuam Browne. Poems. London, 1893. 
*CagLius Catcacninus. Carmina. Venetiis, 1553. 
In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.268). 
Carpurnius. Eclogues. London, 1887. 
Joacuim Camerarius. Rosae, in Caspar Dornavius, AmpAt- 
theatrum sapientiae socraticae joco-seriae. Hanoviae, 1619. 
*THomas Campion. Songs and Masques.. London, 1903. 
Conversations 1.6 
*Martianus Caretta. De nuptus Philologtae et Mercuri. Leip- 
Zig, 1925. 

Coronation 289 (apparently from Gyraldus 201.44), 711 
(from Martianus Capella 2.191, not Book 3, as Jonson says) ; 
Hymenaei 202 (apparently from Martianus Capella), 215 (per- 
haps from Gyraldus 115.9), 289 (probably from Gyraldus 
118.33), 292 (containing a quotation from Gyraldus 118.26), 
293 (from Martianus Capella 2.149), 356 (derived from Gy- 
raldus 390.30, with the addition of the reference to Catullus 
and of the title and book of Martianus 8.882); Grammar 1.4 

It appears that Jonson was sometimes guided to Martianus 
by Gyraldus. 

Tuomas Carew. The Poems and Masque. London, 1893. 

Vicenzo Carrart. Le Imagini det det degl antichi. Venice, 
1556; Venice, 1566; Venice, 1571; Venice, 1580; Lyons, 1581 
(Italian) ; Lyons, 1581 (Latin); Lyons, 1581 (French); Venice, 
1592; Padua, 1608; Padua, 1615; Venice, 1624; Venice, 1625. 
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(These are the editions accessible during Jonson’s lifetime that 
I have seen.) 

The edition of Venice, 1592, was in the library of Inigo 
Jones (Gotch, Inigo Jones, p. 251). The plates are identical 
with those in the edition of 1571 reproduced in the present 
volume. 

*Isaac Casauson. De satyrica Graecorum poest, & Romanorum 
satira libri duo. Paris, 1605. 
Oberon 17 
*Catuttus. Works. New York, 1928. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.265). 

Coronation 289; Hymenaei (motto), 51, 52, 356, 418, 463; 
Haddington 313; Queens 560, 566 

*Nicotaus Caussinus. Symbolica Aegyptiorum sapientia. Paris, 
1634. 

A copy of the edition of Cologne, 1623, was in Jonson’s 

library (Herford and Simpson 1.269). 
A. Cornetius Cetsus. De medicina. Cambridge, 1935. 
*GrorcE CuapMan. Dramatic Works. London, 1837. 
Conversations 3.55 (See also 7.125, 11.169, 13.275.) 
Guc.iELMus CHout. Driscorso della religione degl’ antichi Ro- 
mam, ... tradotto in Toscano da M. Gabriel Simeoni Fio- 
rentino. Lyons, 1559. 
“Cicero. Scripta omnia. Leipzig, 1914-33. 
In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.265). 
Coronation 392; Hymenaet 356; Augurs 327; Timber 2134, 
2389, 2497, 2528; Grammar 1.1 
*CLauDIAN. Carmina. Leipzig, 1893. 
Coronation 47, 189, 240, 468, 485; Beauty 232; Hymenaer 
64, 356, 370, 374, 947; Haddington 109; Queens 116, 146, 214 
*Natatis Comes. Mythologiae libri decem. Patavii, 1616. 
(Many other editions. See the Index.) 
Gities Corrozet. Hécatomgraphie. Paris, 1905. (A facsimile 
of the edition of 1540.) 
*SamueEL DanieL. Complete Works. London, 1885. 
Called “no poet” by Jonson in the Conversations 3.23. 
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Danre. Opere. Firenze, 1921. 

Volpone 3.4.79 
Sir WitiiaM Davenant. Works. Edinburgh, 1872-74. 
*THomas Dekker. Dramatic Works. London, 1873. 
—-. Non-Dramatic Works.. London, 1886. 

Called a rogue in Conversations 3.51. 
Delitiae poetarum Scotorum. Amsterdam, 1673. 

Many of these poems were written before the death of 

Jonson. 


Descrizione dall’ apparato ...lanno 1565. Firenze, 1566. 

Descrizione degl’ intermedi fatti ... per honorar ... Arciduca 
d’ Austria. Firenze, 1569. 

Descrizione delle feste . . . Arciduchessa d’ Austria. Firenze, 
1608. 


Descrizione delle pompe e delle feste fatte nella venuta alla 
citta de Firenze del Serenissimo Don Vincenzio Gonzaga 
Principe di Mantova. Firenze, 1584. 

*Dio Cassius. Htstoriarum Romanarum quae supersunt. New 
York and London, 1914-27. 

Queens 585, 606; Sejanus, notes 

*Dioporus Sicutus. Bibliotheca historia. Leipzig, 1867-93. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.265). 
Blackness 138, 173, 273; Queens 490; Oberon 7 (from Casau- 
bon’s De satyrica poest) 

Lopovico Douce. Trasformationi. Vinegia, 1557. 

*Caspar Dornavius. Amphitheatrum sapientiae. Hanoviae, 
1619. 

*WituiaM DrumMMonp. Works. Edinburgh, 1711. 

Visited by Jonson in 1619. 
Conversations 6, 17.586-87; Jonson’s letters (Herford and 
Simpson I.204-10) 

SEBASTIANO Erizzo. Discorso sopra le medaglie degli antichi. 
Venetia, 1568. 

*Euripipes. Works. New York, 1912. 

Blackness 46; Beauty 124; Haddington 249; Oberon 17, 230; 
Timber 33, 542, 1212 
Eusrpius (oF CagsarEA). Opera. Leipzig, 1867-90. 
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*Sextus Pomprus Festus. De verborum significatu. Leipzig, 
1953: 
Coronation 628, 688, 702, 761; Hymenaei 40, 52, 53, 183, 186, 
188, 194, 288, 290, 294, 463, 480, 496, 497, 538; Augurs 394; 
Sejanus 5.101 

Joun Fiercuer. See BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

The Four Seasons, in J. Payne Collier, Inigo Jones, A Life and 
Five Court Masques. London, 1848. 

TueEoporus Gatiakus. [lustrium imagines, ex antiquis marmort- 
bus, nomismatibus, et gemmis expressae, quae exstant Romae, 
maior pars apud Fulvium Ursinum. Antverpiae, 1606. 

Joun Gerrarve. The Herball or Generall Historie of Plantes. 
London, 1633. 

Gesta Grayorum. London (Malone Society), 1914. 

CurisropHER Giarpa. Icones symbolicae. Apud Io. Bapt. Bi- 
dellinin, 1628. 

Paoto Giovio. Dialogo dell’ imprese. Lyone, 1574. 

Rosert Greene. Plays and Poems, edited by J. Churton Collins. 
Oxford, 1905. 

Grim the Collier of Croyden: or, The Devil and his Dame: 
with the Devil and Saint Dunstan, by 1. T. London, 1662 
(Old English Drama, Students’ Facsimile Edition, No. 65. 
1912). 

*Batrista Guarini. I/ pastor fido. Venetia, 1602. 
Conversations 4.64, 18.611 
*Litius Grecorius Gyratpus. De deis gentium varia & mults- 
plex historia, libris sive syntagmatibus XVII comprehensa. 
Basilea, 1560. 
——. Opera. Basel, 1696. (References, except those to the 
preceding work, are to this edition.) 
Coronation 68; Sejanus 5.90, 171, 182 
See also the Index. 
“STEPHEN Harrison. Arches of Triumph. London, 1604. (The 
engravings are by William Kip.) 
*Heropotus. Herodotus, with an English translation by A. D. 
Godley. New York, 1921-24. 
In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.265). 
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Blackness 173, 2733 Queens 525, 532, 538; Oberon 50 (from 
Casaubon’s De satyrica poest); Timber 1015 (Schelling’s note 
on 34-7) 

*Hesiop. Deorum generatio, Scuto Herculis, Opera et dies, in 
Poetae Graect veteres carminis heroict. Aureliae Allobrogum, 
1606. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.265). 
Blackness 57, 287; Queens 370; Augurs 299; Timber 357 

Hesycutus Hrersorymiranus PrespyTer. Commentarius in 
Leuiticum, in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 93. Paris, 
1860. 

Tuomas Heywoon. An Apology for Actors. London, 1612 
(edited by R. H. Perkinson, Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 
New York, 1941). 

——. Works. London, 1874. 

Hippocrates. Epistolae, in Epistolographi Graect, edited by 
Rudolphus Hefcher. Paris, 1871. 

Hymenaei 718 (from Gyraldus’s De dets gentium); Oberon 
65 (from Casaubon’s De satyrica poest); Conversations 9.141 

*Homer. Ilias, Odyssea, Hymni, in Poetae Graeci veteres carmi- 
nis heroict. Aureliae Allobrogum, 1606. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.265). 

Coronation 341; Blackness 100; Hymenaet 320, 407, 528, 541, 
660; Haddington 249, 327; Queens 83, 95, 146, 209, 685; Oberon 
65, 66; Augurs 277, 379, 463; Neptune’s Triumph 397; Time 
Vindicated 157; Timber 361, 536, 986; Grammar 1.6 

Ricuarp Hooker. Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Politie. Lon- 
don, 1676. 

*Horace. Opera. New York, 1929. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.262, 266). 

Coronation 133, 135, 289, 425, 743; Blackness 46; Beauty 
196; Haddington 162; Queens 8, 28, 83, 95, 132, 175, 183, 191, 
199, 212, 220, 245, 246; Oberon 48; Augurs 281; News 159; 
Sejanus 1.571, 2.284; Poetaster, passim; Timber 937, 1571, 1891, 
2433, 2475, 2600; Conversations 2.14, 5.75, 9.140 (see also 11.165, 
16.416) 
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*C. Iutrus Hycinus. Poeticon astronomicon (with Fabularum 
liber). Paris, 1578. 
Coronation 706; Queens 562 
InrerMezzi1. Firenze, 1589. See Warsurc, in Bibliography II, 
below. 

*James I. Works. London, 1616. 

Queens 44, 67 

Jonson’s expressions de optimo rege Jacobo (Timber) in 
various poems and masques suggest further knowledge of 
the King’s writings. 

*—_. Basilikon Doron. Edinburgh, 1603. 

*—_. A Meditation upon the Lords Prayer. London, 1619. 

Artuur Jounstone. Elegia in obitum lacobi Pacifici. (See 
Delitiae poetarum Scotorum.) 

*Inico Jones. Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques and Plays at 
Court, edited by Percy Simpson and C. F. Bell. The Walpole 
Society, Vol. XII. Oxford, 1924. 

Ben Jonson. Works. London, 1640. 
——. Works, edited by Herford and Simpson. 8 vols. Oxford, 
1925——-. (References so far as possible are to this edition.) 
——. The Poems of Ben Jonson, edited by Bernard H. Newdi- 
gate. Oxford, 1936. 
—. Discoveries, edited by Maurice Castelian. Paris, 1906. 
——. Timber or Discoveries, edited by Felix E. Schelling. Bos- 
ton, 1892. 
Pauus Jovius. See Giovio. 
Juutan [THE ApostatTe|. Opera. Leipzig, 1875. 
Oberon 7, 77 (from Casaubon, De satyrica poesi, 1.2, 4) 
Juuius Pottux. Onomasticon. Leipzig, 1900. 
Hymenaei 295 (apparently from Gyraldus’s De dets gen- 
tuum); Oberon 77 (from Casaubon’s De satyrica poest) 

“Lucius Carcitius Firmianus Lacrantius. Opera. Leipzig, 

1890-97. 
Coronation 349; Beauty 283 
Antonio Lanpi. I] commodo (apparato et feste nelle noze dello 
... Duca di Firenze). Firenze, 1537. 
Ricuarp Lincut. The Fountaine of Ancient Fiction. London, 
1599. 
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“Livy. Livy, with an English translation by B. D. Foster. New 
York, 1919. 
Augurs 327; Timber 2313 
*Lucan. Pharsalia. Oxford, 1926. 
Coronation 545; Blackness 19; Hymenaet 45, 62; Queens 55, 
95, 146, 155, 159, 167, 175, 179, 199, 218, 237, 284, 302, 685; Con- 
versations 4.66, 18.611 
[ AvciprapeE] Lucarini. Imprese. Siena, 1629. 
“Lucian. Lucian, with an English translation by A. M. Harmon, 
New York, 1913——. 
In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.266). 
Coronation 437; Blackness 42; Haddington 107, 190, 191} 
Oberon 66; Neptune's Triumph 180 
*Lucretius. De rerum natura. London, 1929. 
In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.266). 
Hymenaet 541 
*Macrosius. Works. Leipzig, 1893. 
Coronation 377, 570, 628; Beauty 229, 374; Hymenaet 143, 
215, 320; Sejanus 5.182 
*Joannes BarrotomMazus Maruianus. Topographie of Rome, 
translated by Philemon Holland. London, 1600. 
Coronation 389 
CuristopHeR Martowe. Works. London, 1930-33. 
*Joun Marston. Works. Boston, 1887. 

Jonson had the Tragedies and Comedies of 1633 in his li- 
brary (Herford and Simpson 1.264). Marston dedicated the 
1604 edition of the Malcontent to Jonson as “amico suo, can- 
dido et cordato.” 

*“MartiaL. ...Eprgrams, with an English translation by Walter 
C. A. Ker. New York, 1919-20. 

In Jonson’s library and much annotated (Herford and 
Simpson 1.253-54, 266). 

Coronation (motto), 19, 289, 379, 405, 506; Hymenaet 32, 34, 
442; Queens 80; Lovers Made Men (motto); Neptune's Tri- 
umph (motto); Time Vindicated (motto) ; Panegyre (motto) ; 
Sejanus 2.63, 140, 3.261; Timber 225, 403, 598, 696; Conversa- 
tions 2.15, 5.108, 18.610 
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The Masque of Flowers, in Herbert Arthur Evans, English 
Masques. London, 1897. 

Puitie Massincer. Works. London, 1813. 

*THomas Mippteron. Works. London, 1885-86. 

Called a “base fellow” in Conversations 11.168. 

The Mirrour of Matestie, edited by Green and Croston. Lon- 
don, 1870. (A facsimile of the edition of 1618.) 

Tuomas Nasses. Works. London, 1887. 

Tuomas Nasue. Works. London, 1910. 

M. Auretius Otympius Nemestanus, Bucolica and Cynegetica, 
in Minor Latin Poets, edited by Duff and Duff. London, 1934. 

*Orus Apoiio. | Hierogliphica| De sacris notis et sculpturis libri 
duo. Parisiis, 1551, 1574. 
Queens 450 (from Ripa’s Iconologia) (See, however, Buack- 
NEss, above.) 
The work was known to Sir Thomas Browne (Pseudodoxta 
Epidemica 1.9, 3.16, 5.20). 
*Ovip. Opera. Amsterdam, 1659. 
Coronation 116, 176, 290, 383, 398, 409, 568, 570, 573, 628, 
682; Blackness (motto), 30, 161; Beauty 43, 48, 110; Hymenaei 
52, 174, 216, 228, 288; Haddington 44; Queens (motto), 83, 
146, 159, 171, 183, 199, 210, 218, 246, 307; Augurs 326; Lovers 
Made Men 8; Chloridia 8; Love’s Triumph (motto); Sejanus 
5.83, 174, 182; Poetaster, passim 
*Onupurius Panvinius. Reipublicae Romanae commentaru. 
Venezia, 1571; Francofurti, 1597. 
Sejanus 5.171 
*Pausanias. Description of Greece, with an English translation 
by W.H. S. Jones. New York, 1918-34. 
Coronation 437; Beauty 16; Haddington 208, 249; Augurs 
286; Neptune's Triumph 362 (But the references may be from 
secondary sources.) 

The Peace-Maker: or, Great Brittaines Blessing. Fram’d for the 
continuance of that mighty Happinesse wherein this King- 
dome excels many Empires. Printed by Iohn Beale. London, 
1620. Cum privilegio. 

Henry Peacuam. The Gentlemans Exercise. London, 1634. 
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——. Minerva Britanna. London, 1612. 

Georcr Peeve. Works. London, 1888. 

La Pellegrina. Firenze, 1589. 

Tuomas Percy. Reliques of English Poetry. London, 1864. 

*Persius. Satires, edited by John Conington. Oxford, 1874. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.266). 

Coronation 289; Epicoene 2.3.77; Conversations 9.140; Tim- 
ber (title-page), 2312, 2490; Grammar 1.4 

Perrarcn. Triumphs.  |Biblioteca Romanica.|] Strassburg, 
nesd, 

Perronius. Petroni Arbitri satyricon, cum notis & obserua- 
tiontbus variorum. Editio nova, edited by Ioan. a Wovweren. 
Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1601. 

*Puitostratus. Imagines, with a translation by Arthur Fairbanks. 
New York, 1931. 

Coronation 437; Beauty 232, 240; Oberon 50; Queens 163; 
Timber 1522 (The sentence beginning “Whosoever loves not 
Picture” is from Philostratus’s Imagines I, preface. Perhaps 
some of these are at second hand; see the Index.) 

Giovanni Fepini Pirrort. Le Due Persilie. Firenze, 1583. 

*Prato. Opera. Leipzig, 1929. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.266). 

Hymenaet 320; Haddington 249; Oberon 50 (from Casau- 
bon’s De satyrica poesi); Fortunate Isles 251; Timber 849, 
1832, 2416 (but the quotation is apparently derived from 
Seneca), 2638; Grammar 2.2 

*Puny. Naturalis historia. Leipzig, 1870-98. 

Coronation 289, 616, 762; Blackness 15, 19, 173, 185; Beauty 
87; Hymenaet 52, 180, 192; Queens 163, 195, 199, 307, 345, 5853 
Sejanus 1.300, 367, 2.284, 3.123; Timber 1543; Grammar 1.3 

*PLuTarcH. Opera. Leipzig, 1925-26. 

Coronation 83; Blackness 118; Hymenaet 44, 126, 176, 189, 

198, 288, 291, 482, 696; Haddington 208; Epicoene 1.1.62, 
2.3.44, 453 Timber 362, 1480, 1522 

—. De placitis philosophorum. Latin translation in Guliel- 

mus Budaeus, Omnia opera, pp. 509-39. Basileae, 1567. 


* 
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*ANcELO Potiziano. Miscellaneorum centuriae primae. Firenze, 
1489. 

Sejanus 2.284; Epicoene 2.3.70, 73 

*LeEopEcaRius A Quercu (£D.). Flores epigrammatum. Lutetiae, 
1560. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.268). 
*QuinTiiAN. The “Institutio Oratoria” of Quintilian, with an 
English translation by H. E. Butler. New York, 1921-22, 

Timber 36, 570, 634, 669, 745, 1020, 1522, 1549, 1636, 1697, 
1755, 1809, 1821, 1857, 1926, 2228, 2528, 2599; Conversations 
9.139; Grammar 1.1, 3, 6 
*Sir Watrer Ratecu. History of the World. London, 1614. 
Conversations 12.197-99, 13.295 
Underwoods 24 appeared in the first edition of the History 
(see History, above). 

*THomas RanpoitpH. Poetical and Dramatic Works. London, 
1875. 

One of the sons of Ben. See his Answer to Master Ben 
Jonson’s Ode [to Himself]. 

*Nicotas Remicius. Demonolatry, translated by E. A. Ashwin, 
London, 1930. 

Queens 44, 51, 65, 67, 83, 95, 146, 150, 163, 175, 179, 245, 265, 
284, 319, 340, 345 . 

*Lupovicus Ruopocinus. Antiquarum lectionum libri xv. 

Paris, 1517. 
Sejanus 4.309 

Camitio Rinuccini. Descriztone delle feste ... Cosimo de’ 
Medici, e Maria Maddalena. Firenze, 1608. 

*CesareE Ripa. Iconologia. Roma, 1593; Roma, 1603; Padova, 
1611; Siena, 1613; Padova, 1618; Roma, 1625; Padova, 1630. 
(Of the editions I have used, this list includes only those that 
appeared during Jonson’s lifetime.) 

Beauty 20, 229; Hymenaei 718; Queens 448 (See the Index.) 
The Iconologia was known to Henry Peacham (a study of 
Peacham’s borrowing from Ripa is in preparation), and to 
Sir Thomas Browne (Pseudodoxia Epidemica 5.22; he refers 

- to Superstitione, who first appeared in Ripa in 1618), 
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TuHoma Rosa. Idaea, stve de lacobt Magnae Britanniae, Galliae, 
et Hyberniae, praestantissimt & augustissimi regis, virtutibus 
& ornamentis, dilucida enarratio, etusque cum laudatissimis 
veterum regibus, monarchis, & imperatoribus, comparatio 
exacta et enucleata. Londini, excudebat Iohannes Norton, 
Serenissimae Regiae Maiestati in Latinis, Graecis, & Hebrai- 
cis Typographus. 1608. 

*loannes Rosinus. <Antiquitates: Romanarum antiquitatum 
libri decem. Basileae, 1583. 

Coronation 68, 81, 83; Sejanus 5.127, 171, 182 (See the 
Index.) 

BastiaNE DE Rosst. Deserizione degli intermedi. Firenze, 1589. 

SAMUEL Row anps. More Knaves Yet? Reprinted by the 
Percy Society, Vol. IX. London, 1844. 

IeRoNIMO Ruscetui. Le Imprese illustri. Venezia, 1584, 

ANpbrREA SALvaport. La Guerra di bellezza. Firenze, 1616. 

Gerorce Sanpys. Relation of a Journey. London, 1637. 

Jacopo SANNAzaro. Arcadia. Venezia, 1514. 

Ascanio Pro pt Savora. Intermedu. Parma, 1628. (See Sovertt, 
Musica ..., in Secondary Bibliography.) 

*Seneca. Tragedies. New York, 1927, 1929. 

——. Opera. Leipzig, 1898-1907. 

Coronation 97; Queens 146, 213, 218, 237, 246, 306, 309; 
Sejanus 1.22, 28, 67, 73, 542, 2.303-4, 3.463, 4.309, 5.177, 182, 
218, 807; Epicoene 2.3.43, 45, 68; Timber 1, 405, 419, 438, 446, 
472, 542, 695, 948, 958, 1070, 1158, 1178, 1373, 1415, 1436, 1454, 
1467, 2375, 2466, 2579 

*Maurus Servius Honoratus. Grammaticu qui feruntur in 
Virgilu carmina commentaru. Leipzig, 1878-1902. 
Hymenaer 140, 168, 289, 290, 295, 482; Sejanus 5.177 
*WittiaM SHAKESPEARE. Tragedies, Comedies, Histories and 
Poems, Oxford, 1912. 
Conversations 3.50, 12.208; Timber 647 
James Suirtey. Dramatic Works. London, 1833. 
*Sir Puiuip Swney. Arcadia. Cambridge, 1922. 

Conversations 3.17, 10.149, 12.204, 214, 230, 14.371, 18.615; 

Timber 907 
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*Joun SkeLton. Complete Poems, edited by Philip Henderson. 
London [1931]. 

~ Quoted at length in The Fortunate Isles, in which he is 
one of the characters represented. 

Epmunp Spenser. See VAN vER Noor. 

*EpMUND SpENsER. Works. Baltimore, 1932——. 

——. Poetical Works. Oxford, 1909-10. 

The edition of 1617 “with numerous MS. notes” was in 
Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson I.264). 
Queens 600; Conversations 3.20, 7.128, 12.172 

*Sratius. Statius, with an English translation by J. H. Mozley. 
2 vols. New York, 1928. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.262). 

Coronation 137, 289, 711; Blackness 42; Beauty 232; Hy- 
menaei 370, 374; Augurs 286; Neptune's Triumph 6; Had- 
dington (motto) 

*CaroLus STEPHANUs. Dictionarium historicum, geographicum, 
poeticum. Oxonii, 1671. 

*Henricus SrepHanus, Thesaurus Graecae linguae. Paris, 1572. 

Blackness 225 

*Joun Stow. The Survey of London. London, 1633. 

—. A Survey of London, reprinted from the text of 1603, with 
introduction and notes by C. L. Kingsford. Oxford, 1908. 

Conversations 18.599 

W. Stratron. Regales aphorismi: or A Royal Chain of Golden 
Sentences ... by King James. London, 1650. 

Many of these must have been circulated before the volume 
was printed. 

*Joannis Gut. Stuckius. Opera. Lugduni, 1645. (The dedi- 
cation of Sacrorum sacrificorumque gentilium descriptio is 
dated 1598.) 

Sejanus 5.90, 171, 182 
*Pusiitius Syrus. Sententiae. Leipzig, 1880. 
Coronation 204 

*Torquato Tasso. Aminta. Milan, 1932. 

Fairfax’s translation of the Jerusalem Delivered is mentioned 
in Conversations 3.22. 
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*Acuities Tarius. Works. New York, 1917. 

Beauty 183; Sad Shepherd 1.5.96 

TertruLuian. De. corona, in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina 
Il.g4-122. Paris, 1879. 

Oberon 50 (from Casaubon’s De satyrica poest) 

*THEOGNIS. Sententiae, in Poetae Graect veteres carmints herotct. 
Aureliae Allobrogum, 1606. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.265), but the 
reference in a note to Coronation 437 may come from Gyral- 
dus’s De deis gentium historia. See Piutus. 

Grorce THomson. Anacephalaeosis ad serenissimum potentis- 
simumque lacobum, Anghae, Scotiae, Franciae regem, in De- 
litiae poetarum Scotorum. 

—. Ad eundem |lacobum Regem| de Pompa tn ejus introitu 
in Londinum, in Delitiae poetarum Scotorum. 

*Tisuttus. The Elegies of Albius Tibullus, the Corpus Tibul- 
lanum, edited .. . by Kirby Flower Smith. New York, 1913. 

Queens 146, 211; Oberon 68; Sejanus 5.174 

AvuRELIAN TOWNSHEND. Poems and Masks. Oxford, 1912. 

*ApRIANUS TurNEBUS. Adversariorum tomi tres. Argentinae, 
15,99: 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.270). 

Sejanus 2.284 

Orro VaENnius. Amorum emblemata. Antwerp, 1612. 

——. Amorts divini emblemata. Antwerp, 1660, (First edition 
in 1615.) 

*Prertus VaLertaNus. Hieroglyphica. Lugduni, 1594; Venezia, 
1602 (Italian translation). 

Mentioned by Sir Thomas Browne in Pseudodoxta Epide- 
MICa 1.7, 9, 3-3, 14, 4-4, 5-1, etc.; by Burton, Anatomy 3.2.1.1. 
See the Index. 

*Varerius Fraccus. Argonauticon. London, 1934. 
Coronation 710; Augurs 286; Epicoene 2.3.70; 74 
*Vaterius Maximus. Factorum ac dictoram memorabihum. 
Firenze, 1526. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.267). 

Queens 540, 571; Timber 2454 
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Jan van vER Noort. A Theatre for Voluptuous Worldlings. Lon- 
don, 1569 (Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints). 

Agengas Vicus. Ex gemmts et camets antiquorum aliquot 
monumenta. Roma, n. d. 

—. Primorum XII Caesarum verissimae imagines ex antiquts 
numismatibus desumptae. Roma, 1614 (3rd edition). 

Leonarvo pa Vinci. Literary Works, edited by Jean P. Richter. 
London, 1883. 

*Vircit. Opera, edited by John Conington. London, 1872-76. 

In Jonson’s library (Herford and Simpson 1.267). 

Coronation 49, 107, 146, 160, 163, 286, 524, 530, 616; Black- 
ness 30, 46, 57, 118; Beauty 73, 113; Hymenaet 52, 140, 218, 
228, 363, 541, 660; Haddington 214, 234, 249, 319; Queens 195, 
237, 453, 496, 673, 685; Oberon 7, 9, 17, 50; Augurs 281, 286, 
334; Sejyanus 5.174; Poetaster, passim; Timber 847, 1808, 1944, 
20055\ 2359; 2449, 2779 

Joun Wesster. Works. Boston, 1928. 

Rosert Wuirr. Cupid’s Banishment (1617), in John Nichols, 
Progresses of James I. London, 1828. 

*Grorrrey Wuitney. Choice of Emblemes. Leyden, 1586. 
Facsimile by Henry Green. London, 1866. (First edition, 
Leyden, 1586.) 

The Forest 7 may be from Whitney rather than from Whit- 
ney’s source, Aneau (see Herford and Simpson 1.55 n., 167). 
For further possibilities of Jonson’s acquaintance with Whit- 
ney, see the Index. 

A Pleasant Comedie, Called Wily Beguilde.... London, 1606, 
The Malone Society Reprints. Oxford, 1912. 

Georce Witurr. A Collection of Emblemes. London, 1635. 
(The plates are by Crispinus Passaeus.) 
XENOPHON. Cyropaedia. New York, 1914. 
—. Memorabilia. New York, 1923. 
Timber 1015 (?) 
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AUTHORS, IN ADDITION TO THOSE LISTED IN THE BIBLIOGRAPHY, MEN- 
TIONED OR QUOTED IN THE MASQUES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Arsop Forunate Isles 271 

Acrippa (CorNELius) Queens 
55» 155, 187, 191, 195, 199, 249 

Avcuinpus Gypsies 184 

ALEXANDER AB ALEXANDRO Hy- 
menaei 482 

Anonymous Coronation 697 

Aristipes Ruet. Neptune's Tri- 
umph 362 

Arnosius Coronation 616; Hy- 
menael 294 

Arnotp oF Vitra Nova Mer- 
cury Vindicated 46 (See E. H. 
Duncan, PAil. Quart. XXI 


[1942], 435-38.) 


Bopin Queens 44, 51, 65, 67, 83, 
88, 265, 319, 345 
Bomsast oF HOoHENHEIN [sic] 
Mercury Vindicated 46 ( See 

PARACELSUS. ) 


CaLiimacHus Queens 560 

CaMDEN Coronation 12, 29, 286; 
Haddington 28 

Carpanus Beauty 87 

Cuaucer Golden Age 117 


Derrio (Mar.) Queens 44, 48, 
51, 65, 67, 83, 88, 319 

Exicu (Puitipeo-Lupwicus) 
Oueens 48, 51, 150, 175, 319, 
345 


GaLten Oberon 50 
Geser Mercury Vindicated 46 
Getiius Queens 540 


GLossa Augurs 334 
GopvELMAN Queens 83, 171, 265 
Gowrr Golden Age 117 


Hemwsius (Daniet) Hadding- 
ton 420 

Hortromanus Hymenaei 183, 
361 


IstporE Coronation 286 


Jamsiicus Fortunate Isles 243 

Joun pE INpDAGINE Gypsies 186 

JosepHus Queens 163 

Justin Queens 486, 526 

JuvenaL Blackness 166; Hyme- 
naet 45, 62; Queens 195 


Lanous (Curis.) Hymenaer 482 
Leo Arricanus Blackness 15 
Lywcate Golden Age 117 
Lutty Mercury Vindicated 46 


Pomp. Meta Hymenaei 770 
Myruotocists Beauty 190 


Nicanper Blackness 118 
Niverus Queens 265 
Nonnus Oberon 48 
Optickxs Beauty 190 


OrpHeus Blackness 57, 100, 
206; Beauty 283; Haddington 
249; Augurs 443 


Pacuvius Augurs 334 

ParacELsus Queens 175, 187 
(See Bomsasr.) 

Pautus Diaconus Augurs 394 
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Perronius ArpiterR Panegyre 
163; Queens 146, 213 

PHaraores INpuUs Gypsies 185 

PHILALETHES Queens 652 

Puitippus EpiGRAMMATICUS 
Haddington 112 

Puurnutus Hymenaei 528 

Pinpar Hymenaei 295; News 
159 ; 

Purny THE YOUNGER Coronation 
286 

PorpHyry Queens 179; Fortu- 
nate Isles 244 

Porta (loannes Baptistus) 
Queens 51, 175, 187, 195, 199 

Practise oF PieTiE Gypsies 947 

Proc.us Coronation 707, 718; 
Fortunate Isles 244 

Propertius Beauty 232; Hyme- 
nae 370; Queens 492 

PsELLus Queens 179 

Protemy Blackness 15 

Pyruacoras Beauty 229 


Raperats Neptune 77 


M. Anton Coctus SABELLIUS 
Oueens 638 

ScaLicER (Juttus Carsar) Coro- 
nation 543, 547, 551; Hymenaei 
438 

SCHOLIAST ON Pinpar Hymenaei 


295 


Appendia 


Scocan Fortunate Isles 312 
Swwonius Beauty 232 

Sizius Iraticus Coronation 447 
SocraTEs Queens 146 


SoLinus Coronation 628; Black- 
ness 15, 19 

Spina (BarTHOL. DE) Queens 
BX, Lon 

SPRENGER Queens 44, 83, 171, 
fp) 


SrraBo Oberon 50; Augurs 286; 
Neptune 197, 362 


Syngsius Oberon 7, 50 


Tacitus Coronation 7; Black. 
ness 191; Queens 605 
Terence Beauty 140; Hymenaes 
64 
THEOCRITUS 
237 
Tueropurastus Hymenaei 528 
Torrentius (LagvIn.) Queens 
28 
TrEBELLIUS PoLttio Queens 628 
Trocus Pomprrus Queens 486 


Queens 80, 209, 


Varro Coronation 536, 628; Hy- 
menael 53, 176, 186 

Ag.ius Verus Hymenaei 416 

VoLATERRANUS (RAPHAEL) 
Oueens 651 


Wuoop BarnaBE, BALLET OF 


Gypsies 948 
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A LIST OF TITLES USED BY GIFFORD 


GIFFORD HErForD AND SIMPSON 
The Satyr Entertainment at Althrope 
The Penates Entertainment at Highgate 
The Barriers Hymenaei 679-end 
The Hue and Cry after Cupid Haddington Masque 
The Masque of Lethe Lovers Made Men 
Love’s Welcome at Welbeck The King’s Entertainment at 

Welbeck 
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Index 


The Index is supplementary to the alphabetical list of persons (pp. 31-258), 
repeating its head-words only when there are references elsewhere than in the 
main article on an allegorical, mythological, or historical character. 


Adonis 248 

Aeschylus 244, 260 

Agape 34-35, 147 

Aglaia 7, 35, 54-55, 116-17, 223 

Agrypnia 4, 35-38, 71, 96, 138n., 
147, 204 

Air, Spirits of the 38, 149 

Alamanni, Luigi 57n., 260 

Albion 38, 79, 109 

Albricius 10n., 145, 260 

Alciati, Andrea 87, 130, 212, 260 

On Aeneas 32; Aglaia 54n.; ar- 

rows 179-80; blue 231; Eros and 
Anteros 42n., 43; Hercules 120; 
palm 240; Sphinx 131 n.; Tritons 


237 
Amorphus 40, 47, 91, 166, 231 
Anaides 42, 91 


animal symbolism 
ass 33; bear 33; cat 84-85, 193; 
crocodile 178; dog 156, 193, 
257; frog 74; goat 125; griffon 
99-101; hare 73; hedgehog 96; 
horse 257; leveret 250; lion 
36-37, 39, 81, 99-101, 108, 125, 
MIQ ue USO, Us 7 142s UAQ 1525 
207; monkey 193; panther 33; 
salamander 6, 53, 573 scorpion 
98; serpent 69, 88, 89, 144, 162, 


197, 220-21, 230-31, 234, 239, 
241; serpent-tongue 96, 160; 
squirrel 203-4; tiger 226; tor- 
toise 125; wolf 108, 127, 144, 
187, 206 

Anteros 11, 42-43, 73, see also 
Cupid, Eros 


Antiquity, see History 
Apollo 8, 27, 44-45, 62, 117, 128, 
158, 168, 182, 195, 235, 258 


Apollodorus 252, 260 

Apollonius Rhodius 128, 260 

Apuleius 149, 183, 201, 247, 260 

archeology and anachronism 13 a.; 
basic to the masque 18; and 
bird symbolism 90; coins 84, 


221; contemporary knowledge of 
12-13; im costume 20, 21, 32, 
49, 63, 84, 110, 115, 153, 164, 
173-76, 178, 183-85, 188, 200- 
201, 205, 220, 230; in _hiero- 
glyphics 7, 53, 55; Jones’s atti- 
tude toward 172; in  Jonson’s 
notes 145-46, 215-18, 252; Muses 
166; satire of 105 
architecture symbolism in 
22, 23, 45-46 
Arion 46, 104 


139 n., 228 
Architecture 


Ariosto 185 n., 196, 261 
Aristophanes 134, 199, 261 
Aristotle 97, 156, 236, 261 


arithmetical symbolism 31, 182, 207, 
see also geometrical symbolism 
art of masque, see poetry, spectacle, 


soul 
Asotus 47, 51, 91 
Athenaeus 13, 70, 218, 249, 261 
Atlas 48-49, 119 


attributes heaping up of 5, 23, 80, 
89-90, 135, 145, 157, 207, 240; 
Jones’s disregard of proper 22-23 

audience kind of, desirable to Jon- 
son 16-19; learning of 5, 7-9, 
13 ., 17-19, 21-22, 53-54 

Aurora 50, 147, 159 

Ausonius 82 


Avarice 15, 33, 50-51 
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Bacchus 51, 67, 70, 152, 217, 218, 
235 

Bacon 10n., 27 

balances 47, 154 


Bartholomew Fair 182 
Beauioyeulx, Baltasar de 46, 107n., 
161, 173, 184, 212, 237, 261 


Bedford, Countess of 47 n., 54-55 
Bellerophon 252 

Bergerus 76 

bird symbolism 

cock 226; dove 132-34, 230-31, 


239, 241, 247; eagle 98, 99-101, 


129, 239, 241; halcyon 89, 90, 
137; heron 212; kite 206; mag- 
pie 78; owl 183; peacock 149, 
154, 202, 245; phoenix 122; 
raven 80; stork 90; swallow 
125, 196; swan 200, 247; vul- 
ture 130, 168 

blood 33, 193 

Bocchius, Achilles 43 n. 

body of masque, see spectacle 

Boreas 59-61, 230, 255, 258 

Brissonius, Barnabas 13, 126, 152n., 


262 

Browne, William 238 

Burton Description of Leicestershire 
103, 122, 242n. 


caduceus 45, 93, 94, 137, 155, 161, 
218 

Calcagninus, Caelius 43n., 248, 262 

Calpurnius 133, 262 


Camden, William 14, 105 

Campion, Thomas Lord Hayes 
Masque 107, 120, 170, 258; Lord 
Knowles Masque 226; Lords’ 
Masque 183; Masque for the 
Marriage of the Earl of Somerset 
54, 71, 75, 81, 89, 117 N., 262 

Capella, Martianus 150, 151, 152, 
154, 262 

Carew, Thomas Coelum Britannicum 
48, 54, 95, 198, 213, 262 

Cartari, Vicenzo editions 10-11, 262; 
and Comes gn.; and Gyraldus 
11; and Philostratus 70, 112 

On Aurora 50; Concord 181; Echo 

82n.; Eros and Anteros 43; 


Index 


251 n.; 
152; Neptune 
Rivers 228; 


116; Hercules 
123; Juno 
169; Parcae 185; 
Vulcan 253, 254 
Descriptions of illustrations vi; 
Amphitrite 41; Apollo 44; Bo- 
reas 60; Charon 65; Cynthia 
76; Earth 81; Eridanus 177; 
Eurus 255; Flora 107; Her- 
cules 71, 120; Honor 245; Iris 
143; Jupiter 154; Mercury 162; 
Nereid 238; Nile 178; Nymphs 


Graces 
Hours 


213; Peace 136-37; Plutus 199; 
Sylvans 227; Time 233-34; 
Venus 246; Zephyrus 258 n. 

Casaubon, Isaac 13, 51, 212, 215-18, 
263 

Catiline 24n., 59n. 

Catullus 126, 184, 263 


Caussinus, Nicolaus 

Celsus, A. Cornelius 

Chapman, George and Cartari 
and Comes 10; Fame _ 101; Hero 
and Leander 151 n.; _ Searning 
14; Masque of the Middle Tem- 
ple 157, 263 

chariot 50, 81, 88, 99, 165, 170, 183, 
240, 247 

Charity 15, 65, 225n. 

Charles, Prince 38 

Chaucer 66, 219 

Cheerfulness 66-67, 96, 117 

Chloris 22, 68, 170-71 

Choler 33, 125, 205 

Choul, Guglielmus 81n., 146n., 263 

Cicero 33n., 120n., 121, 224, 263 

circle, see geometrical symbolism 

Claudian 14, 60n., 263; quoted by 
Jonson 25, 34-35, 84n., 89, 164 

clouds 7, 35, 57-58, 89, 99, 103, 
148, 164, 222, 223, 243 


54N., 571., 263 
33.N., 263 
IID. 


coins, 12-13) 111;) Aleneasuse, 
Anacreon 42; civic crown 61; 
Earth 81n.; Honor 245; Lib- 


erty 84-85; Muses 166; Naiades 
172; Peace 136, 140 n.; Salus 221 
color symbolism 22, 32-34; ash-color 
144, 213; black 33, 90, 103, 235, 
254; blue 169,°179, 180, 203, 


206-7, 213-14, 239, 240, 253-54; 
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Index 


carnation 220; citron 224-25; 
crimson 34, 105; dark 125; 
flame-color 34, 203-4, 222; gold 


2G), GO, Gk, Gay HOP UOS py Wie, Wiiet 
190, 200, 251; gray 203; green 
35, 39, 71, 95, 111; iron-color 
144; purple 61, 114; red 33, 
96, 202; red and green 49; red 
and white 125; russet and white 
59; scarlet 61-62; turquoise 226; 
varied colors 94, 107, 148, 149, 
150, 156, 187, 213-14, 229-30, 
257; verdigris 96, 212; white 
44, 95, 100, 103, 105, I10, 113, 
TAG, TA, TG, wo, Tbe, BO, 
230-31, 251; yellow 33, 36, 98- 
99, 125, 126, 226 
Comedy 69, 235 
Comes, Natalis 168; editions of 9-10, 
263 
On Air, Spirits of the 38; Doris 
79; Electra 83; Ignorance 130; 
Iris 214; Mercury 162; Neptune 


169; Oceanus 177; Pan 184; 
Parcae 185 
Description of illustrations: Amphi- 

trite 41; Boreas 60; Cyclopes 
204-5; Diana 76; Earth 81; 
Iris 143; Silenus 215; Vulcan 
253 

compass 3, 27, QI, 190-91, 223 

Comus 51, 69-71, 120 

Conversations 3, 44N., 92, 236 

cornucopia 80, 81, 91, 93, 94, 103, 
Wi, WH, 10, NEG Te) eI; 

Credulity 12n., 71, 75 

cup 16, 59, 67, 95, I10-I1, 113, 220, 
221 

Cupid 11-12, 72-74, 194, 199, 202, 
247, 248, 250 

Curious 71, 74 


Cynthia 26, 75-76, 121, 173n., 196- 
97, 225, 245; see also Elizabeth 


Daedalus 76, 120, 198 

dance of Evils 50, 108, 144, 146, 
206; of Hours 123; importance 
of 19, 26; limits symbolism 39; 
symbolism of 95-96 

Daniel, Samuel 14, 263; Tethys’ Fes- 


nvgl 41, 238, 257; translation 
of Tasso’s Aminta 113; Vision of 
the Twelve Goddesses 47, 75, 
170, 181, 183, 246 

Dante 86, 196 

Davenant, Sir William 101, 264; 
Britannia Triumphans 109, 197; 
Luminalia 50, 170, 175; Salma- 
cida Spolia 62, 153-54, 188, 207; 
Temple of Love 41, 82, 183, 200 

Death 76-77, 121, 175, 233 Nn. 


de Bandole, Anthoine 32, 63 

The Dedication of the King’s New 
Cellar 138 

Dekker, Thomas 101, 264; Britan- 
mia’s Honor 41, 224; Foure 
Birdes of Noahs Arke 134; 
King’s Entertainment 45, 54, 88, 


106; 1335) 141) 154, 175-76, 224, 
227, 238; London’s Tempe 42, 
45, 153, 178, 205; London Tri- 
umphing 78, 88, 128, 161, 160, 
238, 251 


delight 15-16, 107; important to Jon- 
son 19-21, 24; and profit 22, 
24 

Delight 33, 77, 114 


de regimine principum 24-26, 35, 36- 
37, 91, 135-43, 196-97 
The Devil Is an Ass 44, 131 
didacticism 6-8, 15-16, 22, 
absent in Jones 
ward the ruler 
of 25-26 
Dignitas 5, 77-78, 117 
Dio 253, 264 
Diodorus Siculus 


142-43; 
24; directed to- 
24, 26; limitations 


53, 264 


Disdain 22, 23n., 78 

Dissimulation 22, 23n., 78 

Doris 79, 174 

Dornavius, Caspar 120n., 247 n., 264 
Doulosis 79-80, 84, 133 


Drummond of Hawthornden 3, 53, 
141 n., 160, 236 
Dyspragia 80, 133 


Earine 224 


€ars 37, 71, 74, 75, 103 
Electra gn., 83, 214 
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Eleutheria 4n., 79, 84-85, 132, 133, 


137 

Elizabeth 27, 196-97, 234, 256; por- 
traits 37, 197, 214, 246; see also 
Cynthia 

emblems 16, 138, 203; contemporary 


use of 15; definition 6-8 
52, 85-88, 219-20, 243 
88, 133, 136 
39) 44) 109 
54M., 105, 


Envy 

Enyalius 

Epicoene 

Epigrams 
191 n. 

Enzzo 81n., 264 

Bros 0.) 42,0735 
Cupid 

Error 89, 239, 243 

Esychia 5, 89, 93, 132, 
225 

Eucolos 27, 90-92 

Eucosmos 91, 93 

Eudaimonia 80, 93-94, 132, 133, 137 

Eupathes 91, 94 

Euphrosyne 33, 35, 37) 59 2., 77, 95- 
96, 116-17, 155 

Euripides 44, 121, 177, 244, 264 

Eutolmos 91, 96 

Every Man in His Humour 86 

Every Man out of His Humour, 85, 
165, 200, 236 

Evils 50, 71, 206, 212 

Expectation 64, 96, 131 

Experience 97, 122 

Expostulation with Inigo Jones 

8, 22-24, 45, 200 

36-37, 71, 74, 75, 85-86, 96, 

103, 154, 193, 219 


I15n., 187, 


see also Anteros, 


133, 137; 


6n1., 


eyes 


several 145-46, 156, 197, 2373 

two 78, 98 

fairies 97-98, 107n. 

Falsehood 98, 144 

Fame "53,85 15, 225) 235) 4051715) 00- 
103, 211, 233n., 241; House of 
32, 62, 122, 158, 245, 250, 253 

Fear "22, 23)n:, 78, 104 

Sextus Pompius Festus 126, 201, 265 

fire 34, 204, 245, 247, 254; see also 
torch 

fish symbolism 128 

Fitzale 31, 104-5 


faces 


Index 


flame, see fire 

Flamen 105-7, 202 

flattery 85; of James 27, 137-43, 
197; of ruler 91-92, 101, 256 

Fletcher, John 39, 166, 236 

Floods 23n., 107 

Flora 68, 107, 123, 159 

flower symbolism 6, 70, 94, 124-25, 
155, 257, 258; heliotrope 36, 
147; hyacinth 179, 180; lilies 
74, 143, 149, 151, 249; poppies 
113, 128; roses 34, 74, 114, I17, 
126, 146-47, 149, I51, 222-23, 246 

Folly 44 

Fortune 8, 14-15, 108, 233, 234 

The Four Seasons 224 


Galatea 79, 109, 174 
Galen 216n. 
Gallacus 42, 62, 250 


gem 51, 62, 76, 212, 215-18, 250 
geometrical symbolism 145, 182; cir- 
cle 58-59, 190-92, 234; cube 6, 


89, 90, 225, 231; icosahedron 
55-56; octohedron 45; perpen- 
dicular 89, 90, 225 


Germinatio 5, III, 117 
Gesta Grayorum 42, 238 
Giarda, Christopher 97, 265 
Giovio, Paolo 35n., 57 n. 


Glaucus 112, 211 

globe 101, 191-92, 234 

gods 8; vehicle of didactic 27; and 
goddesses 20; see also individual 


names in text and index 

Gordon, D. J. 3,14, 18n., 52 0.,55 0., 
58n., 59n., 60n., 107M., 119 n., 
190 N., 214n., 255 n., 258 n. 

Graces 47; 43n:, 54) “U15-07, 
124, 223, 247 

Grammar 66, 114, 157 

Greek names 34, 35, 40, 42, 44, 47, 
53-59, 79, 80, 83, 88, 89, 90, 93, 
94, 103, 161, 168, 194, 195, 196, 
202, 21s 22A 

Greene, Robert 144, 265 

Guarini 82, 173n., 236 

Gyraldus, Lilius Gregorius 9, 11, 265 

On Cupid 43; Eros and Anteros 

42n.;  Flamen  Martialis - 106; 


123, 
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Index 


111; Glaucus 112; Good 
Event 113; Graces 115; Hymen 
126; Juno 151-53; Jupiter 154; 
Linus 158; Neptune 169; Opin- 
jon 181-82; Parcae 185; Pen- 
ates 188; Phoemonoe 195; poets 
175; Portunus 201; Saron 211; 


Venus 247-48; Zephyrus 258 


Genius 


Haddingion globe 101, 
peace and ruler 136 

Harmonia 4, 71, 117-19, 168 

Harrison, Stephen 37-38, 61, 146, 265 

hat 85, 94 

heart 7, 34, 35, 88, 98-99, 99-100, 
239, 241-42, 251 

Hedon gi, 119, 207 

Henry, Prince 26, 36, 55, 160-61, 175 

Hercules 32, 119-20, 134, 151, 152, 
197, 198, 252; bowl 69, 70, 120; 
club 85, 119, 137; at the cross- 
roads 251 

Herodotus 53, 265 

Hesiod 123, 195, 252, 266 

Heywood, Thomas 10, 14, 25, 266; 
Faire Maid of the West 39, 158; 
London’s Gate to Piety 34; Lon- 
don’s Peaceable Estate 224; Lon- 
don’s Sinus Salutis 47, 88, 124 

hieroglyphic 5-8, 16, 53-59, 132-33; 
147, 155, 222, 249 

Hippocrates 181, 182, 216n., 266 

History 8n., 22, 23, 77, 121-22, 175 


192, 2343 


Homer 44, 117, 122, 162, 177, 203, 
247, 250 

Hope 231 

Horace 40, 220, 230; Ripa’s use of 


225, 256-57; Jonson’s use of 12, 


14, 17n., 24; motto from 495, 
225; reference to 15N., 162, 177, 
216n., 248 

Hours 123-24, 154, 157 

Humours 32-33, 125-26, 229 

Hymen 32, 126-27 

Hymenaei globe 101, 191Nn.; notes, 
learning in 13, 201; “soul” 8n., 
17-19 

Hypocrisy 127, 239, 242 

impreésa 35, 44, 94, 125, 138, 225, 


227, 230; contemporary use of 
14: definition 6-8; James’s 36- 
37; Jonson limits use of 16, 53; 
Jonson’s own 3, 190-91;  sala- 
mander 3, 53, 57 

intellect, importance of to Jonson 16- 
19, 23 

invention 18, 188, 225, 241, 248 

Irene!)235526,) 27,,62,..88, 93, 100 n., 
re, TE TEM, bins sige 
199, 200, 201 n. 

Iris 143, 149, 214, 222 

Iron Age 50, 144, 206, 212 

Italian entertainments Amazons 
Arion 46; Astraea 47n.; 
48-49; Austro 254n.; Chloris 
68n.; Concord 180n.; Envy 
88 n.; esoteric 17 n.; L’Eta di Ferro 
144n.; Fame 102; Golden Age 
103 Oe aLmMonian i770. GO; 
Hymen 127; Jonson derides 19; 
nudity 12, 115, 246n.; Nymphs 
12272 Sane cacen aka 7ine, 
140n.; Riso. 156n.;  Silenus 
215n.; Sports 248; Tranquillita 
go n. 


189; 
Atlas 


James 231; Basilikon Doron 24, 35, 
135-36, 142n., 221-22, 267; flat- 
tery of 91-92, 101, 147, 164, 185, 
187, 197 N., 240-41, 256; impresa 


36-37, 101; instruction of 24-25; 
learning 9; liberality 27, 91-92; 
motto 201; and Neptune 169; 
and Pan 184; pater patriae 35, 
62, 184; and peace 112n., 135- 
43; portraits 139n. 

January 60, 144 

Janus 145-46, 164, 197; temple of 
12, 74, 132, 146, 248 

Jealousyau225u oa esa 7oen nL Adanes 
146-48, 233 n. 

dS 925 GF Ohy HuO,) wi NEG, 


149, 151, 154, 170, 249 

Jones, Inigo 50, 168, 250, 267; De- 
signs Vv, 5, 74, 75-76, 119; de- 
signs for Blackness 174, 176; 
designs for Britannia Triumphans 
109; designs for Chloridia 23, 
AS OSsm7Oguel Ol Ne lOA LO eel Ags 
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146-48, 149, 153, 171, 200, 224, 
257; designs for Fortunate Isles 
148, 219; designs for Oberon 67, 
98, 175, 214-15; designs for Pleas- 
ure Reconciled 70; designs for 
Queens 21, 38, 46, 48, 52, 63, 
64, 122, 128, 188, 232, 245, 257; 
designs for Salmacida Spolia 207; 
designs for Tempe Restored 119, 
153; designs for Temple of Love 
41, 82, 183; Jonson's quarrel with 
6n., 8, 22-24; owned Cartari 10 
20, 38, 148-53, 177, 245-46 
119, 148, 149, 153-54, 185, 


Juno 
Jupiter 
233 
Justice 26, 123, 154-55, 157 M., 252 
The King’s Entertainment in Passing 
to Hts Coronation, art of the 
masque 8n., 16-17; and Gyraldus 


g, 185; mingling of symbolic 
methods 6-7; and Ripa 4; and 
Rosinus 12, 106; total effect 136 
Kip, Wilham 38, 204 
Lactantus 33n., 267 
Laetitia 33, 96, 117, 155, 207 
Laughter 156, 224 


Law 26, 123, 155, 157 

learning Jonson stresses 12, 18, 105; 
Jonson’s vi, 9-15, 152-53, 1953 
in Blackness 176-77, 237; in 
Coronation 106, 145, 185, 199; 
in Hymenaet 126, 181; in Love 
Freed 131; in Oberon 215-18; 
in Queens 162-63, 253; see also 
archeology, audience, James 

Linus 158, 200 

Livy 134, 268 

Love 27, 129 

Lucan 14, 105, 106, 162, 268 

Lucian 178, 199, 268 

Lucretius 81, 86, 268 

Lust 33 


Macrobius 118, 145, 151, 268 

The Magnetic Lady 1910. 
Marlianus 145, 268 

Martial 14, 19, 126, 185, 220, 268 
Marston, John 10, 179, 238, 268 


Index 


Masque of Cole Orton 258 

The Masque of Flowers 215, 224 

Massinger, Philip 166, 233 0., 269 

medals, see coins 

Melancholy 33, 125, 126 

Mercury 41, 56, 94, 159, 161-62, 168, 
194, 195 

Middleton, Thomas 
Civitatis Amor 
ple Masque 


101, 158, 269; 

238; Inner-Tem- 

117n.; The Sun in 
Aries 243; Triumph of Honor 
and Industry 121, 179, 181, 243; 
Triumph of Honor and Virtue 121; 
Triumph of Integrity 141, 252; 
Triumphs of Truth 12 n., 88, 89, 
195, 233, 241, 242, 243 

Milton 102n., 147, 156, 
238 n. 

The mind of the Frontispice to a 
Booke, 8n., 103, 121-22, 244 

mirror 197, 202, 234, 239, 242 

Mirth 64, 131, 147 

Mischief 128, 162 

Monarchia Britannica 6, 163-64 

money 33, 125, 186-87, 199; see also 
Avarice, Plutus 


194, 208, 


Moria 44, 165 

motto Biblical 230; Claudian 84, 
89; Horace 225; invented by 
Jonson 35, 125; James’s 136, 
201; Jonson’s 191; Martial 220; 
Ovid 37, 228; none in_hiero- 
glyphic 7; Seneca 62, 201; Si- 


lius Italicus 133; Publilius Syrus 


179, 180; soul of impress 8, 53; 
Virgil 67, 93 

Munday 1o1, 119, 153 

Muses 166-68, 202 

musical instruments 200; cornet 211- 
12; fiddle 182; harp 95; lute 


125; lyre 40, 45, 117-19, 154, 
158, 235; plectrum 45, 235; pipe 
211-12, 234-35; tambours 144; 
tymbrel 95, 149; trumpet 99, 
103, 238; viol 44, 107, 118-19, 
1540. 

mythology 8, 9-13; see also archeol- 
ogy and the names of individual 
gods and goddesses 
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Index 


Nabbes, Thomas Microcosmus 125- 
26, 168, 269; Spring Glory 224 
Nashe, Thomas 10n., 244n., 269 


Nature 111, 124, 131, 168-69, 202 

Nemesianus 158, 269 

Neptune 38, 41, 169, 179, 201, 203 

The New Inn t09n., 124, 1510., 
166, 247 n. 

Nichols, John Progresses of King 
James I 167n., 179n., 2793 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 


37n., 42n., 44n., 88n., 234, 279 

Nicoll, Allardyce Stuart Masques v, 
BunAy er Oitl;s AQ, (OO M17 Oll., 
7AN., 75N., 98, 104, 119, 128, 
146, 153M., 154M. 156n., 175, 
183n., 188, 200n., 214n., 219, 
BID 222M ZAON «5 2575 279 

novelty 7, 19, 20, 53 

nudity 80, 122, 168, 175, 204, 243- 
44, 247, 253-54; impossibility of 
11-12, 74, 115-16, 246; semi- 98, 


187, 199, 222; simulated 20, 32, 
227 

nymphs 7, 68, 109, 170-75, 213, 230, 
238 

Oblivion 121, 175-76 

Occasion 109, 241 

Oceanus gn., 41, 79, 170, 175-76, 
203 

Omothymia 143n., 177n., 179-81 

Opinion 181-82, 238 

Order 71, 182-83 

Orpheus 182-83, 200 

Orus Apollo 5, 7, 54, 56, 57; 58, 99, 
100, 269 

Ovid 14, 33n., 65, 97, 133, 162, 238, 


269; motto from 37, I91, 227; 
referred to by Jonson 60, 68, 
150, 237, 247n.; referred to by 


Ripa 81, 113, 144, 149 

paintings v, 4, II, 37, 65, 102n., 
139n., 140n., 162, 168, 178n., 
184, 246 

Pallas 32, 67, 154, 183, 246 

Pan 183, 235 

Panvinius, Onuphrius 49, 106, 269 


Pausanias 42, 60-61, 154, 158, 183, 
199, 269 

Peacham, Henry Gentlemans Exercise 
71n., 78, 204, 269; Minerva 
Britanna 55, 142 

Peele, George Descensus Astraeae 47, 
128, 270 

Petra 335) 057 

Penthesilea 84, 188-89 

Percy, Thomas 39, 270 

Perfectio 5, 58n., 117, 189-92 

Perseus 252 


Persius 205, 270 

Petrarch 127, 185, 196, 233, 242-43 

Phant’sie 193-94, 256 

Philautia 195, 224 

Philostratus 182, 228, 270 

On Amphion 40-41; Comus 70; 

Cupid 72, 248; Hercules 119, 
120, 197; Daedalus 76; Glaucus 
112; Hours 123; Plutus 199; 
Venus 248, 250; Zephyrus 258 

Phlegm 33, 125, 126 

Phronesis 27, 37n., 196-97 

Pigmies 119, 120, 197-98 

plant symbolism garland 229-30; 
golden tree 54-55; ivy 33; lau- 


rel 132, 144, 163-64, 200, 251; 


myrtle 111, 117, 246, 250; oak 
61; olive 99, 132, 134, 155} 
palm 163-64, 239, 240; plane 
110-113 thorns 146; trifoly 203, 
204 

Plato 56, 185, 231, 270 


pleasure, see delight 

Pliny 83, 113, 126, 255, 270 

Plutarch 61, 244n., 270 

Plutus 133, 136, 199-200 

Poesy 22, 200 

Poetaster 8n., 25, 46, 58n., 200, 202, 

233 

intellectual qualities 12, 16-19; 

Jonson a 14; purpose of 15-16 

poetry Jonson’s conception of 16-19, 
21-22, 23, 25, 50; soul of mas- 
que 8; see also soul 

Poets 158, 159, 175, 183, 200 

Poliziano 246n., 271% 

Porphyrius 43, 284 

Portunus 183, 201 


poet 
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Pride 15, 201-2, 245 

Priests of the Muses 168, 202 

Prodicus 120, 198, 251 

profit 142-43; and delight 24, 27- 
28, 107; necessity of 22; see also 
didacticism 

Propertius 188, 284 

Prothymia 4, 37, 203-4 

Pythagoras 118, 229 


Queens archeology 21; art 17; profit 
and delight 15; use of Ripa 4-5 
a Quercu 82n., 270 


Ralegh, Sir Walter History of the 
World 11, 77, 97, 100, 101, 103, 
T2N,) 1225) 1755) 242.) 2435244 

Raphael 44n., 122, 168, 200 

Reason 71, 182, 206-7 

Remigius 162, 271 

Rhodoginus, Ludovicus 43, 271 

Ripa, Cesare Iconologia vi, 133, 
252, 256-57; editions 4, 271; in- 
vention 8; Jones’s use of 23; 
rivers 228; salamander 57; sim- 
pler than Jonson 240; synthesis 
of symbolism 3-5 

Academia 94; Allegrezza 67, 95- 
96, 155; Allegrezza d’ Amore 155; 
Ambition 39; Amicitia 34, 
115n., 241; Amor della Patria 
201 n.; Apprehensiva 242; April 
111; Architettura 45-46; Ar- 
monia 118-19; Astrology 241; 
Audacia 49; Auttorita 242; Bel- 
lezza 223, 249 n.; Biasmo Vitioso 
64-65; Boreas 60; Carita. 34, 
65; Carro dell’Aqua 169; Carro 
dell’ Aria 149-50; Carro .del 
Fuoco 253, 254; Carro del 
l Oceano 177; Carro di Venere 
34, 247; Choler 33, 205; Com- 
media 69; Complessioni 33, 125; 
Concord 179; Confustone 2209; 
Consiglio 62; Contento Amoroso 
34; Corruption of Judges 71; 
Crepuscolo della Mattina 195; 
Curiosity 74-75; Detrattione 
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Index 


160, 166, 219; Discord 229; Dis- 
pregio della Virtii 212; Dottrina 
58; Dubbio 79; Elemento di 
Terra 81, 82; Eloquenza  182- 
83; Envy 87-88; Eta del Ferro 
144; Eta d’oro 112-13; Euro 
254; Evento Buono 113; Experi- 
ence 97; Fama bona. 99-100; 
Felicita Publica 93-94; Force 
108; Fraude 78, 98-99: Fugacita 
delle Grandezze 222; Fury 187; 
Genius 111; Giudice 154, 241; 
Grace 114-15; Humanita  124- 
25; Hypocrisy 127; Ignoranza 
128-29, 130; Infortunio 80; In- 
giuria 205; Innocence 231; Ira 
33, 187, 205; January 145; Jeal- 
ousy 36, 146-47; Lettitia 155; 
Liberality 91; Liberta. 84, 85; 
Maledicenza 96, 160; Matrimonia 
153; May 159; Melancholia 33, 
125; Misura 225; Mormovatione 
166; Muses 166-67; Natura 168; 
Niger 170; Night 170; Ninfe 
dell’Aria 143, 148, 214; Ninfe 
del Mare 110; Opinion 181; 
Pace 90, 132, 134-37, 139-403 
Paura 104; Perfettione 58-59, 
190; Persuasione 192-93; Pesti- 
lence 187; Piacere. 35, 198; 
Pioggia 206; Poesia 200, 207; 
Politia 37 n.; Primavera 111, 
123, 224; Prontezza 203-4; Pru- 
denza 231, 241, 242; Quiete 
90; Ragione 31, 182, 207; Ragi- 
one di Stato 37, 77; Rapine 187, 
206; Religione 213; Religione 
Vera Christiana 231: Richezza 
77; Ripresione 65; Riso 156; 
Salute 220-21; Scienza _197- 
207; Sculptura 212-13; Selfish- 
ness 187; Serenita del Giorno 
148, 214, 222; Servitii 79; Simu- 
latione 23, 78, 187; Sollectitu- 
dine 34; Speranza Divina 231; 
Splendor 223; Study 207; Sus- 
picion 225-26; Temperanza 220; 
Time 233, 234; Tradimento 


Index 


237; Tragedia 235; Tranquillita 
90; Verita 243-44; Vigilance 36; 
Virttt 251-52, 253; Volutta 198; 
Voracity 187 

Robin Goodfellow 43, 209 

Roman, see archeology 

Rose, Thomas 91-92, 141 N., 272 

roses, see flower symbolism 

Rosinus, Johannes 12-13, 32, 45, 49> 
61, 63, 85; 93, 106, III, 132; 
134, 146, 245, 250 

Rumour 71, 211 

Ruscelli 6n., 7, 8, 35 


Sad Shepherd 
Sanguine 125 
Sannazaro 44n., 86, 180 


236 n. 


Satire 69, 127 

Satyrs 211, 235, 236 

Scaliger 105, 106, 284 

sculpture 12, 53; English 65, 66, 
77, 109, 114; Greek 42, 183, 
195, 199; Italian 44n., 173N., 
178n., 228, 244n.; Roman 214, 
217 

Sculpture 22, 212-13 

Sebasis 37, 213, 256 


Sejanus 9, 12, 25n., 106, 150 N., 253 

Seneca 33m:, 62, 66, 116n., 201, 
244, 272 

Serenitas 117, 213-14 

Servius 134, 272 

Shakespeare 13-14, 40, 58, 62, 108, 
RAG My Tab, uO, BAST, eK) Sky 
272 

shield 44, 103, 117, 164, 183, 206, 
226 

Shirley, James 154-55, 156-57, 169, 
194, 272 

Sidney, Sir Philip 14, 25, 37, 44n.,, 
272 

Silenus 212, 214-18 

Silius Italicus 133, 284 

Sirens 174, 213 

Skelton, John 114, 209, 218-19, 273 

Skin-coatemL2 my) 70s) 2755) fO0,) 095 227) 


see also nudity 
Skogan 218, 219 
Slander 219-20, 239, 242 


Sloth 33 

Soteria 93, 132, 133, 137, 220-22 

soul of masque v, 18, 93, 122; see 
also poetry, spectacle 

spear 137, 206, 220-21, 245, 251 

spectacle, and archeology 8, 9, 21; 
effect on costuming 33; impor- 
tance of, to Jonson 18, 19-21, 
22-24; and Jones’s symbolism 
23, 24, 107; transitory quality of 


18 
Spenser 14, 78, 221M., 222, 273; 
Arthur 47; Blatant Beast 160, 


219, 220; Charity 225n.; circle 
192; and Comes 10n.; Concord 
181; Cupids 248; Danger 187; 


Death 76n.; Envy 86n.; Error 


89; fairies 97; Fury 205; Hip- 
polytus 121; invented personifica- 
tions 4; Nereids 174; Pride 
201; roses 223n.; Suspect 226; 
Triton 238n.; Una 243 

Splendor 6, 34, 117, 147, 222-23 

Sport 224, 247 

Spring 23n., 117, 224 

Squire 167, 178 

Statius 62, 228, 273 

Stuckius 69n., 150n., 273 

stars 132-33, 170, 195, 200, 206-7, 


230-31, 243, 247 

sun 35, 83, 123, 147, 213, 239, 242, 
251, 254, 255, 258 

sword 47, 108, 125, 137, 144, 154, 


187, 226 
symbol kinds of 16, 53 
symbolism contemporary importance 


of 15; contemporary knowledge of 
7-8; and didacticism 6, 15, 26; 
essential to masque 28; hand- 
books of 6; and Jones’s spectacle 
23; medical 221; military 221; 
necessity for excess of attributes 
5; Ripa’s synthesis of 3-4; for 
ruler 26, 91; for symbolism of 
specific objects, see under object, 
e.g., animal, color, cornucopia, 
flower, geometrical, heart, plant, 
star, tongue, etc. 


Tamesis 12n., 107, 227-28 
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Tarache 89, 133, 228-29 
Tasso 113, 148, 173 n., 273 
teaching, see didacticism 


Temperies 117, 223, 229-30 
Terpsichore 158; see also Muses 
Tertullian 152, 274 


Tethys 41 
Thalia 116, 117; see also Graces 


Theognis 199, 274 

Theosophia 90 n., 139, 180, 231-32 
Thomyris 189, 232 

Tiber 227 

Tibullus 133, 206, 274 

Timber 25 

Time 15, 68, 109, 233-34, 244n. 


tongue 71, 96, 103, 193, 219 

torch 76, 96, 108, 122, 126, 162, 
187, 196 

Townshend, Aurelian 67, 88, 117n., 
119, 274 


tragedy 25, 109 
Tragicomedy 45, 51, 235-37 


Treachery 144, 237 
Triumph 238, 250 
LOM Gi. SEY BK, 27h, Git, 1ER, Ah 


181, 195, 231,234, 238-44, 245 
Twelve Months 1170. 


Tyme 197, 245, 253 


Underwoods 27, 47n., 54n., 58, 83, 
187, 191, 191 N., 244 

Unity 239, 243, 245 

urn 6, 59, 196, 229, 245 


Vaenius 97, 274 

_Vain-glory 239, 242, 245 

Valeriano, Pierio 6, 51n., 54, 274; 
cat 85; compass 190;  cupids 
73; fish 128-29; Graces 116n.: 
heliotrope 36n.; icosahedron 
56n.; lilies 249; lion 100-101; 
morning star 1096; olive 134; 
purity 57; raven 80; rose 222- 


INDEX 


23; yoke 155n. 

Valerius Flaccus 83, 274 

Valerius Maximus 33 n., 274 

variety 21, 94, 189, 237 

Varro 106, 284 

Venus 12n. 43, 174; T1S-10) aaa, 
246-48 

Venustas 6, 73M., 117, 129, 223, 
249-50 

Victory 238, 250 


Vicus, Aeneas 63, 70n., 76, 84, 85, 
172, 220 275 

Virgil 14, 160, 177, 212; .e5l,u2753 
motto from 67, 93, 136, 164 


On Atlas 48n.; Camilla 63; Cha- 
ron 65; Electra 83; Euros 254- 
55; Fame 99, 100, 103; Juno 
150, 151, 152; Linus 158; olive 
134; Proteus 203; Pyracmon 
204-5; Silenus 215; Tiber 227; 
Tritons 237, 238 

Virtue 15, 161, 197, 245, 250-53 


Volpone 16, 108, 120, 131 n., 177 Nn. 


Vulcan 73, 192, 205, 234, 253-54 
Vulturnus 61, 254-55, 258 


Webster, John 179, 180, 252 n., 275 
White, Robert 109 n. 


Whitney, Geoffrey Choice of Em- 


blemes 46n., 52, 88, 119, 275 

wine 6, 59, 67, 95, 111, 155 

wings 71, 103, Its .elgo.eoscemesin 
258 

Witches 163, 255-56 

Wither, George 69, 108, 275 

Wonder 80, 197, 256, 258 

Wrath 33 

Xenophon 26, 37n., 120 n., 198, 251, 
275 

Zephyrus 50, 61, 68, 147, 159, 257-58 
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1. (Also the title-page of the 1616 Folio.) (Duke University Library.) 
See Apollo, Bacchus, Comedy, Satyrs, Sylvans, Tragedy, Tragi- 
comedy. 
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2. Title-page of Ralegh’s History. A. F. Johnson, Engraved Title- 
Pages. See Death, Experience, Fame, History, Oblivion, Truth. 
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3. (The author’s library.) See Death, Irene, Theosophia. 





4. A NYMPH (from Guarini, // Pastor Fido, 1602. The author’s 
library). See Echo, Nymphs. 
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7. THE GOLDEN AGE (Tobias Verhaecht invent.; Ioan. Collaert sculp.; 
Ioan. Galle excud.). (The author’s library.) See Golden Age. 





8. THE ARCH AT FENCHURCH (from Stephen Harrison, 
Arches of Triumph, 1604. Folger Shakespeare Library). See Agape, 
Agrypnia, Bouleutes, Euphrosyne, Genius, Monarchia Britannica, 
Omothymia, Polemius, Prothymia, Sebasis, Tamesis, Theosophia. 





g. THE TEMPLE OF JANUS (from Harrison). See Doulesis, 
Dyspragia, Eleutheria, Enyalius, Esychia, Eudaimonia, Flamen 
Martialis, Genius, Irene, Janus, Peira, Plutus, Soteria, Tarache. 
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ENIUS, BOULEUTES, POLEMIUS (detail from Fig. 8). 
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15. ELEUTHERIA, DOULO- 
SIS (detail from Fig. 9). 
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20. TEMPLE OF JANUS (from Rosinus). See Janus. 
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See Avarice. 
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See Cheerfulness, 
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26. CREPUSCULO DELLA MATTINA (from Ripa). 
See Phosphorus. 
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See Charity. 
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CARITA (from Ripa). 
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FELICITA PUBLICA (from Ripa). 


See Dissimulation, 


FRAUDE (from Ripa). 
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See Eudaimonia. 
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See Jealousy. 


ELOSIA (from Ripa). 
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33. MALENCONICO PER LA TERRA (from 


34. MATRIMONIO (from Ripa). See Juno. 


Ripa). See Avarice, Humours. 
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See Poesy. 


36. POESIA (from Ripa). 


See Persuasion. 


35. PERSUASIONE (from Ripa). 
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IONE DI STATO (from Ripa). 
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38. RAC 


Cf. Jealousy. 


See Agrypnia. 


IONE (from Ripa). See Reason. 
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40. VERITA (from Ripa). See Opinion, Truth. 
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39. SERVITU (from Ripa). See Doulos 
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See Virtue. 


42. VIRTU (from Ripa). 


41. VIGILANZA (from Ripa). See Agrypnia. 





43. ZUCCHERO’S PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, AT 
HATFIELD HOUSE (from E. M. Tenison, Elizabethan England). 
See Agrypnia, Phronesis, Serenitas. Cf. Jealousy. 
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44. FAME (from Scipio Ammirato, Discorsi, 160 
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45. IRENE (from Pierio Valeriano, Hieroglyphica, 
1602. The author’s library). 


Quod potes , tenta, 











46. HERCULES (from Geoffrey Whitney, Choice of 
Emblemes, 1586. Folger Shakespeare Library). 
See Hercules, Pigmees. 





47. SPHYNX (from Alciati, Emblemata, 1614. ‘The 
author’s library). See Ignorance, Sphynx. 
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48. SALAMANDER (from Orus Apollo, De sacris 


Aegyptiorum notis, 


Duke University Library) 
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See 
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49. SATURN (from Vincenzo Cartari, Le Imagini det 
dei degli antichi, 1571. The author’s library). 
See Saturn, Time. 
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50. JUPITER (from Cartari). Cf. Harmony. 
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51. JUNO (from Cartar1). 





See Iris, Juno. 





52. HYMEN (from Cartari). 
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53: AMPHITRITE (from Cartari). See Amphi- 
trite, Neptune, Oceanus. 
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54. THE RIVERS (from Cartari). See Tamesis. 
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55. THE PARCAE (from Cartari). 
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56. MERCURY AND PLUTUS (from C 


Plutus. 


See Irene, Mercury, 
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57, MERCURY (from Cartari). 








SoM hiey GAL VIC HERCULES (rom Cartari). 
See Hercules. 
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59. HERCULES (from Cartari). Cf. Achilles, 
Comus. 
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60. THE PENATES (from Cartari). See Lares, 
Penates. 











61. GENIUS (from Cartari). 





62. EROS AND ANTEROS (from Cartari). 
See Anteros, Cupid. 





63. VENUS AND THE GRACES (from Cartar1). 
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64. THE HOURS AND APOLLO (from Cartari). 
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65. A BACCHIC SCENE (from Isaac Casaubon, De satyrica Grae- 
corum poest, 1605. Don Cameron Allen’s library). See Bacchus, 
Nymphs, Satyrs, Silenus. 
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66. DIANA AND NYMPHS (from Natalis Comes, Mythologiae, 
1616. The author’s library). See Cynthia, Moon, Nymphs. 





67. JUNO, JUPITER, HERCULES (Grom @omesyr 





68. THE EARTH (from Comes). 





69. VULCAN AND CYCLOPES (from Comes). See Pyracmon, 
Vulcan. 








70. ORPHEUS (from Lodovico Dolce, Trasformationi, 1557. The 
author’s library). 








71. TRITONS (from Baltasar de Beauioyeulx, Balet comique de la Royne, 1582. 


New York Public Library). 
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